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© H A E III. 


T he Two Sieges of Conſtantinople by the Arabs. 

 —Their invaſion of France, and Defeat by 

Charles Martel. —Civil War of the Ommiades 

and Abbaſſides. — Learning of the Arabs— 
Luxury of the Caliphs.—Naval Enterpriſes on 

Crete, Sicily, and Rome.—Decay and Diviſion 
of the Empire of the Caliphs.—Defeats and 
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HEN the Arabs firſt iſſued from the de- The limits 
ſert, they muſt have been ſurpriſed at 8 

the eaſe and rapidity of their own ſucceſs. But queſts. 

when they advanced in the career of victory to 

the banks of the Indus and the ſummit of the 

| Pyrenees z when they had repeatedly tried the 
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edge of their ſcymetars and the energy of their 
faith, they might be equally aſtoniſhed that any 


nation could reſiſt their invincible arms, that 


any boundary ſhould confine the dominion of 
the ſucceſſor of the prophet. The confidence 
of ſoldiers and fanatics may indeed be excuſed, 


ſince the calm hiſtorian of the preſent hour, 


who ſtrives to follow the rapid courſe of the 


Saracens, mult ſtudy to explain by what means 


the church and ftate were ſaved from this im- 


pending, and, as it ſhould ſeem, from this in- 
_ evitable danger. The deſerts of Scythia and 


Sarmatia might be guarded by their extent, 


their climate, their poverty, and the courage of 


the northern ſhepherds ; China was remote and 


inacceſſible; but the greateſt part of the tem- 


perate zone was ſubject to the Mahometan con- 


querors, the Greeks were exhauſted by the 
calamities of war and the loſs of their faireſt 


provinces, and the Barbarians of Europe might 


juſtly tremble at the precipitate fall of the Go- 
thic monarchy. In this enquiry I ſhall unfold 
the events that reſcued our anceſtors of Britain, 


and our neighbours of Gaul, from the civil and 
religious yoke of the Koran; that protected 
the majeſty of Rome, and delayed the ſervitude 
of Conſtantinople; that invigorated the defence 
of the Chriſtians, and ſcattered among their 
enemies the ſeeds of diviſion and decay. 


Fi ſege Forty. ſix years after the flight of Mahomet 


of Conſtan- 


tinople by from Mecca, his diſciples appeared in arms un- 


the arabs, der the walls of Conſtantinople (1). They were 


668—675. | ET animated 


2 Theophanes places the ſeven years of the fege of Conflantino- 
ple in the year of our Chriſtian æra 673 (of the Alexandrian 665, Sept. 


'1,), and the peace of the Saracens, four years afterwards; a glaring 


| Inconſiſtency ! which Petavius, Goar, and Pagi (Critica, tom. iv, 
p, 63, 04.), have ſtruggled to remove, Of the Arabians, the Hegira 
52 (A. D. 672, January 8.) is aſſigned by Elmacin, the year 48 (A. D. 
668, Feb. 20.) by Abulfeda, whole teſtimony J eſteem the moſt con- 
venient and creditable, | 1 
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animated by a genuine or fictitious ſaying of the 
prophet, that, to the firſt army which beſieged 


the city of the Cafars, their ſins were for- 
given: the long ſeries of Roman triumphs 


would be meritoriouſly transferred to the con- 


querors of New Rome; and the wealth of na- 


tions was depoſited in this well-choſen ſeat of 
royalty and commerce. No ſooner had the ca- 


liph Moawiyah ſuppreſſed his rivals and eſta- 
bliſhed his throne, than he aſpired to expiate 


the guilt of civil blood, by the ſucceſs and glory 
of this holy expedition (2); his preparations 
by ſea and land were adequate to the import- 


ance of the object; his ſtandard was entruſted 


to Sophian, a veteran warrior, but the troops 
were encouraged by the example and preſence 

of Yezid the ſon and preſumptive heir of the 

commander of the faithful. The Greeks had 


little to hope, nor had their enemies any reaſons 


of fear, from the courage and vigilance of the 


reigning emperor, who diſgraced the name of 


_ Conſtantine, and imitated only the inglorious 
years of his. grandfather Heraclius. Without 
delay or oppoſition, the naval forces of the 


Saracens paſled through the unguarded channel 
of the Helleſpont, which even now, under the 
feeble and diſorderly government of the Turks, 
is maintained as the natural bulwark of the ca- 
pital ( 3). The Arabian fleet caſt anchor, and 

. the 


(2) For this firſt ſiege of Conflabtinenle: ſee W (Breviar, 


p. 21, 22.); Theophanes (Chronograph. p. 294.); Cedrenus (Com- 
pend. p. 5705 Zonaras (Hiſt. tom. ii. I. xiv. p. 89.); Elmacin (Hiſt. 


Saracen. p. 56, 57.); Abulfeda (Annal. Moſlem. p. 107, 108. verſ, 


| Reiſke) ; d' Herbe lot (Bibliot. Orient, Conſtantinah); Ockley's Hiſt, 


of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 127, 128. 
(3) The ſtate and defence 901 the Dardanelles is expoſed in the memoirs 


of the Baron de Tott (tom, iii. p. 39—J7-) who was ſent to fortify them 
© againſt the Ruſſians. From a principal actor, I ſhould have expected 
more accurate details; but he ſeems to write for the amuſement, rather 


than the inſtruction, of his reader. Perhaps, on the approach of the 
enemy, the miniſter of Conſtantine was occupied, like that of Muſta- 


Pha, in finding two — birds, who ſhould ſüng preciſely the ſame 
note. 
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the troops were diſembarked near the palace of 
Hebdomon, ſeven miles from the city. During 
many days, from the daww of light to the even- 
ing, the line of aſſault was extended from the 
golden gate to the eaſtern promontory, and 
the foremoſt warriors were impelled by the 
weight and effort of the ſucceeding columns. 
But the beſiegers had formed an inſufficient 
_ eſtimate of the ſtrength and reſources of Con- 


ſtantinople. The folid and lofty walls were 


guarded by numbers and diſcipline : the ſpirit | 
of the Romans was rekindled by the laſt dan- 


ger of their religion and empire : the fugitives 
from the. conquered provinces more ſucceſsfully 
renewed the defence of Damaſcus and Alexan- 


dria; and the Saracens were diſmayed by the 
ſtrange and prodigious effects of artificial fire. 
This firm and effectual reſiſtance diverted their 
arms to the more ealy attempts of plundering 
the European and Aſiatic coaſts of the Propon- 
tis; and, after keeping the fea from the month 


of April to that of September, on the approach 


of winter they retreated fourſcore miles from 


the capital, to the iſle of Cyzicus, i in which they 


had eſtabliſhed their magazine of ſpoil and 


proviſions. So patient was their perſeverance, 


or ſo Janguid were their operations, that they 
repeated in the ſix following ſummers the fame 
attack and retreat, with a gradual abatement of 
hope and vigour, till the miſchances of ſhipwreck 
and diſeaſe, of the ſword and of fire compelled 
them to relinquiſh the fruitleſs enterpriſe. They 


might bewail the loſs or commemorate the mar- 


tyrdom of thirty thouſand Moſlems, who fell 
in the ſiege of Conſtantinople; and the ſolemn 
funeral of Abu Ayub, or Job, excited the cu- 


rioſity of the Chriſtians themſelves. That vene- 
rable Arab, one of the laſt of the companions 
of Mahomet was numbered among the an/ars, 

or 
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or auxiliaries, of Medina, who ſheltered the 


head of the flying prophet. In his youth he 
fought, at Beder and Ohud, under the holy 
ſtandard : in his mature age he was the triend 
and follower of Ali; and the laſt remnant of 
his ſtrength and life was conſumed in a diſtant 


and dangerous war againſt the enemies of the 
Koran. His memory was revered; but the 
place of his burial was neglected and unknown, 
during a period of ſeven hundred and eighty 


years, till the conqueſt of Conſtantinople by 


Mahomet the ſecond. A ſeaſonable viſion (tor 
ſuch are the manufacture of every religion) 
revealed the holy ſpot at the foot of the walls 


and the bottom of- the harbour ; and the moſch 


of Ayub has been deſervedly choſen for the 
ſimple and martial inauguration of the Turkiſh 


ſultans (4). 


The event of the ſiege revived, both in tlie Peace and 
Eaſt and Weſt, the reputation of the Roman 


arms, and caſt a momentary ſhade over the - 
glories of the Saracens. The Greek ambaſſa- 


dor was favourably received at Damaſcus, in a 
general council of the emirs or Koreiſh: a 
peace, or truce, of thirty years was ratified be- 


tween the two empires; and the ſtipulation of 


an annual tribute, fifty horſes of a noble breed, 


fifty ſlaves, and three thouſand pieces of gold, 


degraded the majeſty of the commander of the 
faithful (5). The aged caliph was deſirous of 


poſſeſſing his dominions, and ending his days 


in in tranquillity and repoſe : while the Moors and 


ang | 


4 . Cantemir's Hiſt. of the Othman empire, p. 105, 106. 
Rycaut's State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 10, 11. Voyages de The- 


venot, part i. p. 189. The Chriſtians, who ſuppoſe that the martyr 


Abu Ayub is vulgarly confounded with the patriarch Job, betray their 
own ignorance rather than that of the Turks. 

(5) Theophanes, though a Greek, deſerves credit for theſe tributes 
(Chronograph. p. 295, 296. 300, 3o1.), which are confirmed, with 
ſome variation, by the Arabic hiſtory of Abuipharagius (Dynaſt. p. 128. 
verſ, 3 
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Indians trembled at his name, his palace and city 

of Damaſcus was inſulted by the Mardaites, or 
Maronites of mount Libanus, the firmeſt barrier 
of the empire, till they were diſarmed and tranſ- 


planted by the ſuſpicious policy of the Greeks (6). 
After the revolt of Arabia and Perſia, the houſe 


of Ommiyah (7) was reduced to the kingdoms 
of Syria and Egypt: their diſtreſs and fear 
enforced their compliance with the preſſing de- 


mands of the Chriſtians; and the tribute was 


encreaſed to a ſlave, an horſe, and a thouſand 
pieces of gold, for each of the three hundred 
and ſixty-five days of the ſolar year. But as 
ſoon as the empire was again united by the 
arms and policy of Abdalmalek, he diſclaimed 
a badge of ſervitude not leſs injurious to his 
conſcience than to his pride: he diſcontinued 
the payment of the tribute; and the reſentment 


of the Greeks was diſabled from action by the 


mad tyranny of the ſecond Juſtinian, the juſt 
rebellion of his ſubjects, and the frequent 
change of his antagoniſts and ſucceſſors. Till 
the reign of Abdalmalek, the Saracens had 
been content with the free poſſeſſion of the 


Perſian and Roman treaſures, in the coin of 


Choſroes and Cæſar. By the command of that 
Caliph, a national mint was eſtabliſhed, both 
for ſilver and gold, and the inſcription of the 
Dinar, though it might be cenſured by ſome 
timorous caſuilts, - proclaimed the unity of the 

. God 


(6) The cenſure of Theophanes is juſt and pointed, 2 PoHτ⁰᷑te 
dvvac Eg argewlnguacas « + . rade xaic , 7 o UTTO TWwy 


AgaCwy {exe Te vw (Chronograph. p. 302, 303.). The ſeries of theſe 

events may be traced in the Annals of 'Theophanes, and in the Abridge- 

ment of the Patriarch Nicephorus, p. 22. 24. „3 om 
(7) Theſe domeſtic revolutions are related in a clear and natural 


ſtyle, in the ſecond volume of Ockley's Hiſtory of the Saracens, p.253 


—370, Beſides our printed authors, he draws his materials from the 


Arabic MSS. of Oxford, which he would have more deeply ſcarched, . 
| had he been confined to the Bodleian library inſtead of the city jail; a 


fate how unwortby of the man and of his country 
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God of Mahomet (8). Under the reign of the 
caliph Waled, the Greek language and cha- 
 __ raCters were excluded from the accounts of the 
public revenue (9). If this change was pro- 
ductive of the invention or familiar uſe of our 


preſent numerals, the Arabic or Indian cyphers, 
ads they are commonly ſtyled, a regulation of 
office has promoted the Moſt important diſco- 
| veries of arithmetic, algebra, and the mathe- IN 


Tr , 
Whilſt the caliph Walid fat idle on the Second fege 

4 throne of Damaſcus, while his lieutenants at- 1 

!  chieved the conquelt of Tranſoxiana and Spain, 4. 5. 

a third army of Saracens overſpread the pro- 71s. 

vinces of Aſia Minor, and approached the bor- 

ders of the Byzantine capital. But the attempt 

and diſgrace of the ſecond ſiege was reſerved 

for his brother Soliman, whole ambition ap- 

pears to have been quickened by a more active 

and martial ſpirit. In the revolutions of the 

Greek empire, after the tyrant Juſtinian had 


been : 


RC ne Ree de Inn EW ON 
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(8) Einbein, Who Jat es the firſt coinage A, H. 76, 1 D 695, five 
: os fix years later than the Greek hiftorians, has compaied the weight 
1 of the beſt or common gold dinar, to the drachm or dirhem of Feypt 
4 (p. 77-), which may be equal to two pennies (48 grains) of our Troy 
| weight (Hooper's Enquiry into Ancient Meaſures, p. 24—36), and 
 - _ equivalent,to eight ſhillings of our ſterling money. From the ſame 
: Elmacin and the Arabian phy ficians, ſome dinars as high as two dir- 
hems, as low as Half a dirhem, may be deduced. The piece of filver 
was the dirhem, both in value and weight; but an old, though fair 
coin, ſtruck at Waſet, A. H. $8, and preſerved in the Bodleian librarv, 
wants four grains of the Cairo ſtandard (ſee the Modern Univerſal 
' Hiſtory, tom. i. p. 548. of the French tranſſation). | 
( 9) Kets 3 yeapeobai e\nnvice Tag Tnwooiug Twy Noyoleo ia? Kage 
ah ApaBiog avre Fapagtuaiverla xwp; Twy nur, emeiin aTuyartoy TH 
Exevwy YAWETY Ha, n dbada, 1 Tpiadz, 1 o Hu n Tpiz yeaotsrda. 
Theophan. Chronograph. p. 314. This defect, if it really exiſted, 
muft have ſtimulated the ingenuity of the Arabs to invent or bor- 
row, 
(to) According to a new, , though probable notion, maintained by M. 
de Villoiſon ({ Anecdota Græca, tom. ii. p. 152—157.), our cyphers 
are not of Indian or Arabic invention. They were uſed by the Greek 
and Latin arithmeticians long before the age of Boethius. After th: 
extinction of ſcience in the Weſt, they were adopted by the Arabic ver- 


fions from the original MS, and ym to the Latins about the xith 
century. 
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been puniſhed and avenged, an humble ſecre- 
| tary, Anaſtaſius or Artemius, was promoted by 


chance or merit to the vacant purple. He was 
alarmed by the ſound of war; and his ambaſſa- 
dor returned from Damaſcus with the tremen- 
dous news, that the Saracens were preparing 


an armament by ſea and land, ſuch as would 


tranſcend the experience of the paſt, or the 


belief of the preſent, age. The precautions of 
Anaſtaſius were not unworthy of his ſtation, or 
of the impending danger. He iſſued a peremp- 


tory mandate, that all perſons who were not 


provided with the means of ſubſiſtence for a three 


years ſiege, ſhould evacuate the city: the 260 


hc granaries and arſenals were abundant! 
pleniſhed ; the walls were reſtored and Greagth- 
ened ; and the engines for caſting ſtones, or 


darts, or fire, were ſtationed along the ram- 


parts, or in the brigantines of war, of which an 
additional number was haſtily conſtructed, 00: 
prevent, is ſafer, as well as more honourable, 
than to repel, an attack; and a deſign was me- 


ditated, above the uſual ſpirit of the Greeks, of 
burning the naval ſtores of the enemy, the cy- 
preſs timber that had been hewn in mount Liba- 
nus, and was piled along the ſea-ſhore of Phce- 
nicia, for the ſervice of the Egyptian fleet. 

This generous enterprize was defeated by the 
cowardice or treachery of the troops, who, in 


the new language of the empire, were ſtyled of 


the Obſequian Theme (11). They , 
their chief, deſerted their ſtandard in the iſle of 
Rhodes, diſperſed themſelves over the adjacent 


continent, and deſerved pardon or reward by 


inveſting 


(11) In the diviſion of the Themes, or provinces deſcrided by Conſtan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus (de Thematibus, I. i. p. 9, 10.), the Obſeauium, a 
Latin appellation of the army and palace, was the fourth in the public 
order, Nice was the metropolis, and its juriſdiction extended from the 


Helleſpont over the adjacent parts of Bithynia and Phrygia (ſee the two 
nope prefixed by Deliſie to the Imperium Orientale of Banouit), 
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inveſting with the purple a ſimple officer of the 


revenue, The name of Theodoſius might re- 


commend him to the ſenate and people; but, 
after ſome months, he ſunk into a cloyſter, and 
reſigned, to the firmer hand of Leo the Iſau- 


rian, the urgent defence of the capital and 
empire. The moſt formidable of the Sara- 
cens, Moſlemah the brother of the caliph, was 


advancing at the head of one hundred and twen- 
ty thouſand Arabs and Perſians, the greater 
part mounted on horſes or camels ; and the ſuc- 


_ ceſsful ſieges of Tyana, Amorium, and Perga- 


mus, were of ſuthcient duration to exerciſe their 
{kill and to elevate their hopes. At the well- 
known paſſage of Abydus, on the Helleſpont, 
the Mahometan arms were tranſported, for the 


firſt time, from Aſia to Europe. From thence, 
 wheeling round the Thracian cities of the Pro- 


pontis, "Moſlemah inveſted Conitantinople on 


the land fide, ſurrounded his camp with a ditch 
and rampart, prepared and planted his engines 


of aflault, and declared, by words and actions, 
a patient reſolution of expecting the return of 


ſeed-time and harveſt, ſhould the obſtinacy of 


the beſieged prove equal to his own. The 
Greeks would gladly have ranſomed their reli- 
gion and empire, by a fine or aſſeſſment of a 
piece of gold on the head of each inhabitant of 
the city; but the liberal offer was rejected with 
diſdain, and the preſumption of Moflemah was 
exalted by the ſpeedy approach and invincible 
force of the navies of Egypt and Syria. They 
are ſaid to have amounted to eighteen hundred 


ſhips: the number betrays their inconſiderable 


ſize; and of the twenty ſtout and capacious 


veſſels, whoſe magnitude impeded their pro- 


greſs, each was manned with no more than one 
hundred heavy armed ſoldiers. This huge Ar- 
mada pr oceeded on a ſinooth ſea and with a gen- 


tle 
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tle gale, towards the mouth of the Boſphorus; 
the ſurface of the ſtreight was overſhadowed, in 


the language of the Greeks, with a moving fo- 
reſt, and the ſame fatal night had been fixed by 


the Saracen chief for a general aſſault by ſea and 
land. To allure the confidence of the enemy, 
the emperor had thrown aſide the chain that 
_ uſually guarded the entrance of the harbour; 

but while they heſitated whether: they ſhould 
ſeize the opportunity, or apprehend the ſnare, 
the miniſters of deſtruction were at hand. The 
fireſhips of the Greeks were launched againſt 


them, the Arabs, their arms, and veſſels, were 
involved in the ſame flames, the diſorderly fugi— 


tives were daſhed againſt each other or over- 
whelmed in the waves; and I no longer find a 
5 veſtige of the fleet, that had threatened to ex- 
tirpate the Roman name. A ſtill more fatal 
and irreparable loſs was that of the caliph Soli- 
man, who died of an indigeſtion (120 in his 
camp near Kinniſrin or Chalcis in Syria, as he 
Was preparing to lead againſt Conſtantinople the 

remaining forces of the Eaſt. The brother of 
Moſlemah was ſucceeded by a kinſman and an 


enemy; and the throne of an active and able 
prince was degraded by the uſeleſs and perni— 


cious virtues of a bigot. While he ſtarted and 


ſatisfied the ſcruples of a blind conſcience, the 
ſiege was continued through the winter by the 
neglect rather than by the reſolution of the ca- 


liph Omar (13). The winter proved uncom- 


(12) The caliph had emptied two baſkets of eggs and of figs, which he 
{walluwed alternately, and the repaſt was concluded with marrow and 
ſugar. In one of his pilgrimages to Mecca, Soliman eat, at a fingle 


meal, ſeventy pomegranates, a kid, fix fowls, and a huge quantity of the 


grapes of Tayef. If the bill of fare be correct, we muſt admire the ap- 


petite rather than the luxury of the ſovereign of Aſia (Abulfeda, Annal. 
Moſlem. p. 126. ). 


(13) See the article of Omar Pen Abdalaziz, inthe Bibliothèque Orien- 
tale (p. 689, 690.), præferens, * Elmacin (p. 91.) religionem ſuam 


rebus 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


monly rigorous : above an hundred days s the 


ground was covered with deep inow, and the 


natives of the ſultry climes of Egypt and Ara- 


bia lay torpid and almoſt lifeleſs in their frozen 


camp. They revived on the return of ſpring ; 


a ſecond effort had been made in their favour ; 


and their diſtreſs was relieved by the arrival of 
two numerous fleets, laden with corn, and arms, 
and ſoldiers, the firſt from Alexandria, of four 
hundred tranſports and gallies; the ſecond of 


three hundred and ſixty veſſels from the ports of 
Africa. But the Greek fires were again kindled, 
and if the deſtruction was leſs complete, it was 


owing to the experience which had taught the 


Moſlems to remain at a ſafe diſtance, or to 


the perfidy of the Egyptian mariners, who de- 
ſerted with their ſhips to the emperor of the 
Chriſtians. The trade and navigation of the 


capital were reſtored; and the produce of the 


fiſheries ſupplied the wants, and even the luxu- 
ry, of the inhabitants. But the calamities of 
famine and diſeaſe were ſoon felt by the troops 
of Moſlemah, and as the former was miſera- 
bly aſſuaged, fo the latter was dreadfully pro- 
| pagated, by the pernicious nutriment which 
hunger compelled them to extract from the 


moſt unclean or unnatural food. The ſpirit 
of conqueſt, and even of enthuſiaſm, was ex- 


tinct: the Saracens could no longer ſtraggle 
beyond their lines, either ſingle or in ſmall 
parties, without expoſing themſelves to the 
mercileſs retaliation of the Thracian peaſants. 
An army of Bulgarians was attracted from the 
e dy. the gifts and promiſes of Leo; 


and 


rebus ſuis mundaniss He was ſo defirous of being with God, that he 
would not have anointed his ear (bis own ſaying) to obtain a perfect 
cure of his laſt malady. The caliph had only one ſhut, and in an age 
of luxury, his annua! expence was no more than two drachms (Abul- 


pharogius, p. 131. ) Haud diu  gaviſus eo briacipe fuit orbis Moſlemus 


(Abvileda, p. 227+). 
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and theſe ſavage auxiliaries made ſome atone- 


ment for the evils which they had inflicted on 


the empire, by the defeat and ſlaughter of 
twenty-two thouſand Aſiatics. A report was 
dextrouſly ſcattered, that the Franks, the un- 


known nations of the Latin world, were. arm- 
ing by ſea and land in the defence of the 
Chriſtian cauſe, and their formidable aid was 
expected with far different ſenſations in the 


camp and city. At length, after a ſiege of 


thirteen months (14), the hopeleſs Moſlemah | 
received from the caliph the welcome per- 
miſſion of retreat. The march of the Arabian 
cavalry over the Helleſpont and through the 


provinces of Aſia, was executed without delay 


Invention 
and uſe of 
the Greek 
—_ 


or moleſtation ; but an army of their brethren 


had been cut in pieces on the fide, of Bithy- 
nia, and the remains of the fleet were ſo re- 
peatedly damaged by tempeſt and fire, that 
only five gallies entered the port of Alexan- 


dria to relate the tale of their various and 


almoſt incredible diſaſters (15). 
In the two ſieges, the A of Con- 


ſtantinople may be chiefly aſcribed to the no- 
velty, the terrors, and the real efficacy of the 
Greek fire (16). The | ONSTAR ſecret of com- 
pounding: 


(14) Both 8 and Theophaves agree that the ſiege of Conſtan« 
tinople was raiſed the 131 of Auguſt (A. P. 718); but as the former, 
our beſt witneſs. n that it continued e months, the latter 
mult be miſtaken in ſuppoſing that it begen on the ſame day of the pre- 
ceding year, I do not find thai Pagi has remarked this inconſiſtency, 

(15) In the ſecond fiege of Conſtantinople, | have followed Nicepho- 
rus (Brev. p. 33—36.), Theophanes (Chronograph. p. 324—334-.), 


Ced renus (Compend. p. 449—452.), Zonaras (tom. 11. p. 98—1j02.), 


Elmacin {Hiſt. Saracen. p. 88.), Abulfeda (Annal. Moſlem. p. 126), 
and Abulpharagius (Dynaſt. p. 130.), the moſt ſatis factory of the 


| Arabs. 


(16) Our ſure and inde! fatigable guide in the middle ages and Byzan- 


tine hiſtory, Charles du Freſne du Cange, has treated in ſeveral places 
of the Greek fire, and his collections leave few gleanings behind, See 


particularly Gloſſar. Med. et Infim, Græcitat. p. 1275. ſub voce TTyp 


baracoio, vypo. Gloffar, Med. et Infim. Latinitat, Ignis Gracus. Ob- 


ſervations ſur Villehardouin, p. 305, 306, Obſervations ſur Joinville 
p. 71, 72. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


pounding and directing this artificial flame was 


imparted by Callinicus, a native of Heliopolis 
in Syria, who deſerted from the ſervice of the 


caliph to that of the emperor (17). The ſkill 
of a chymiſt and engineer was equivalent to 


the ſuccour of fleets and armies ; - and this 
diſcovery or improvement of the military art 
was fortunately reſerved for the diſtreſsful pe- 
riod, when the degenerate Romans of the 


Eaſt were incapable of contending with the 
warlike enthuſiaſm and youthful vigour of the 


Saracens. The hiſtorian who pre eſumes to ana- 
lize this extraordinary compoſition ſhould ſuſ- 
pect his own ignorance and that of his By- 


zantine guides, ſo prone to the marvellous, 


fo careleſs, and, in this inſtance, ſo jealous of 
the truth. From their obſcure, and perhaps 
fallacious hints, it ſhould ſeem that the principal 
ingredient of the Greek fire was the naphtha 
(18), or liquid bitumen, a light, tenacious, 
and inflammable oil (19), which ſprings from 


the earth, and catches fire as ſoon as it comes 
in contact with the air. The naphtha was min- 


gled, I know not by what methods or in what 


properiions, 


un) TO WIE Ayles him af (p. 295 „ Cedrenus (p. 437 9. 
brings this artiſt from (the ruins of ) Heliopolis in Egypt; and chemit- 
try was indeed the peculiar ſcience of the Egyptians, 


(18) The naphtha, the oleum incendiarium of the hiflory of Jeruſa- 


lem (eſt, Dei per Francos, p. 1167.), the Oriental fountain of james 
de Vitry (I. iii. c. 84.), is introduced on flight evidence and ſtrong - 
probability. Cinnamus (J. vi. p. 165.) calls the Greek fire Tup MnTiaoy; 


and the naphtha is known to abound between the Tigtis and the Caſpian 


Bea. According to Pliny (Hiſt. Natur. 11. 109.), it was ſubſervient to 
the revenge of Medea, and in either etymology the Sh Mn, or 
Mudelag (Procop, de Bell. Gothic, I. iv. c. 11.), may fairly ſignify this 


liquid bitumen, 
(19) On the different ſorts of oils and bitumens, ſee Dr. Watſon's (the 


preſent biſhop of Landaff's) Chemical Eſſays, vol. iii. effay i. a claſſic - 


book, the beſt adapted to infuſe the taſte and knowledge of chemiſtry. 
The leſs perfect ideas of the ancients may be found in Strabo (Geograph, 

I. xvi. p. 1078.) and Pliny (Hiſt. Natur. ii. 108. 109.) Huic (Naphrthe ) 
magna cognatio eſt ignium, tranſiliuntque protinus in eam undecunque 
viſam. Of our travellers I am beſt pleaſe! with Otter (tom. i, p. 153. 

158. Js. 
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proportions, with ſulphur and with the pitch 


that 1s extracted from evergreen firs (20). From 


this mixture, which produced a thick ſmoke and 
a loud exploſion, proceeded a fierce and obſti- 
nate flame, which not only roſe in perpendicu- 


lar aſcent, but likewiſe burnt with equal vehe- 
mence 1n deſcent or lateral progreſs ; inſtead of 


being extinguiſhed, it was nouriſhed and quick- 
ened, by the element of water; and ſand, urine, 
or vinegar, were the only remedies that could 
damp the fury of this powerful agent, which was 
juſtly denominated by the Greeks, the liquid, 


or the maritime, fire. For the annoyance of the 


enemy, it was employed with equal effect, by ſea 
and land, in battles or in ſieges. It was either 


poured from the rampart in large boilers or 


launched in red-hot balls of ſtone and iron, or 
darted in arrows and javelins, twiſted round with 
flax and tow, which had deeply imbibed the in- 
flammable oil: ſometimes it was depoſited in 
+ fire-ſhips, the victims and inſtruments of a more 


ample revenge, and was molt commonly blown 
through long tubes of copper, which were plant- 
ed on the prow of a galley, and fancifully ſhaped 


into the mouths of ſavage monſters, that feemed 
to vomit a ſtream of liquid and conſuming fire. 
"This important art was preſerved at Conſtanti- 
nople, as the palladium of the ſtate: the gallies 
and artillery might occaſionally be lent to the al- 

lies of Rome; but the compoſition of the Greek 
fire was concealed with the moſt jealous ſcruple, 
and the terror of the enemies was encreaſed and 


prolonged 


(20) Anna Comnena has partly drawn aſide the curtain. Amo Ty; Tev= 
une, Xat @ANWY TVwY To&gTHy TevSpwy EI ouvayetai Tarpuly νẽõZ g. 
Toro feETH O48 HE E Dαπeν,]ꝗf AUNITHES KANAfAWY Ko EfAPUTRTEL 
Tape Ts Taltorrog D nai ouvext TYeumat, (Alexiad, |, xiii. p. 333) 
Elſewhere (1. xi. p. 236.) ſhe mentions the property of burning, #aTa To 
mTpayeg Kar gp kf E.. Leo, in the xix'® chapter of his Tactics (Opera 
Meurfi, tom. vi. p. 844. edit. Lami, Florent, 1745), ſpeaks of the new 


invention of mvp f pon x. Theſe are genuine and Impe- 
rial teſtimonies. 
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prolonged by their ignorance and ſurpriſe. In 
the treatiſe of the adminiſtration of the empire, 
the royal author (21) ſuggeſts the anſwers and 


excuſes that might beſt elude the indiſcreet cu- 


rioſity and importunate demands of the Barba- 


rians. They ſhould be told that the myſtery of 


the Greek fire had been revealed by an angel 


to the firſt and greateſt of the Conſtantines, with 


a ſacred injunction, that this gift of heaven, 
this peculiar bleſſing of the Romans, ſhould ne- 
ver be communicated to any foreign nation: that 
the prince and ſubject were alike bound to reli- | 
gious ſilence under the temporal and ſpiritual _ 
' penalties of treaſon and ſacrilege; and that the 
impious attempt would provoke the ſudden. and 
ſupernatural vengeance of the God of the Chriſ- 
tians. By theſe precautions, the ſecret was con- 
| fined, above four hundred years, to the Ro- 
mans of the Eaſt; and, at the end of the ele- 
venth century, the Piſans, to whom every ſea 


and every art were familiar, ſuffered the effects, 


without underſtanding the compoſition, of the 
Greek ſire. It was at length either diſcovered 


or ſtolen by the Mahometans ; and, in the holy 


wars of Syria and Egypt, they retorted an in- 


vention, contrived againſt themſelves, on the 


heads of the Chriſtians. A knight, who deſpiſed 


the ſwords and lances of the Saracens, relates, 
with heartfelt ſincerity, his own fears, and thoſe 
of his companions, at the ſight and ſound of the 
miſchievous engine that diſcharged a torrent of 


the Greek fire, the eu Gregeois, as it is ſtyled by 
the more early of the French writers. It came 
flying through the air, ſays Joinville (22), like 
a winged long-tailed dragon, about the thick- 


neſs 


(21) Conſtantin, Porphyrogenit. de Adminiſtrat. Imperii, c. xiii, p. 64, 


(22) Hiſtoire de St. Louis, p. 39. Paris, 1688, p. 44. Paris, de Im- 


primerie Royale, 1761. The former of theſe editions is precious for the 


obſervations 
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neſs of an hogſhead, with the report of thunder 
and the velocity of lightning; and the darkneſs 
of the night was diſpelled by this deadly illumina— 
tion. The uſe of the Greek, or, as it might now 
| be called, of the Saracen, fire, was continued to 
= the middle of the fourteenth century (23), when 


=p the ſcientific or caſual compound of nitre, ſul- 
19 Phur, and charcoal, effected a new revolution 
i in the art of war and the hiſtory of man- 
= Find (24). 
— 14 n of Conſtantinople and the Greek fire mlpht' ex- 
os Arabs, clude the Arabs from the eaſtern entrance of 
1.6 2 2.79% Europe ; but in the Weſt, on the fide of the 
* P yrenees, the provinces of Gaul were threatened 
. and invaded by the conquerors of Spain (25). 
=; The decline of the French mOnareny invited the 
k ; : EG | 5 attack 
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FM | . obſervations of Ducange; the latter, for the pure and original text of 
7M Joinville, We mult have recourſe to that text to diſcover, that the feu 
i L | | | 9 was ſhot with a pie or javelin, from an engine that acted like 
I; a ſling. | 
= | (23) The vanity, or envy, of ſhaking the eftabliſhed property of Fame, 
1 ; has tempted ſome moderns to carry gunpowder above the xivth ( ſee Sir 
{| | William Temple, Dutens, &c.), and the Greek fire above the vii'® cen- | ; 
tury (fee the Salluſte du Preſident des Brofles, tom. ii. p. 381.). But | I 
| their evidence, which precedes the vulgar æra of the invention, is ſel- f 
dom clear or ſatisfactory, and ſubſequent writers may be ſuſpected of 
fraud or credulity, In the earlieſt fieges, ſome combuſtibles of oil and 
_ ſulphur have been uſed, and the Greek fire has ſome affinities with gun- 
powder both in nature and effects: for the antiquity of the firſt, a paſ- 
ſage of Procopius (de Bell. Goth. I. iv. c. 11.); for that of the ſecond; | 
tome facts in the Arabic hiſtory of Spain (A. D. 1249. 1312. 1332. 
Bibliot, Arab. Hiſp, tom. ii. pe 6, Ts $.), are the moſt difficult to | 
elude, | ö 
(24) That extraordinary man, Friar Bacon, reveals two of the i ingre- 
dients, ſaltpetre and ſulphur, and conceals the third in e ſentence of 
myſterious gibberiſh, as if h dreaded the conſequences of his own dil- 
covery ( Biographia Britannica, vol. 1. p. 430. new edition). | 
(25) For the invaſion of France, and the defeat of the Arabs by Charles 
Marte], fee the Hiftoria Arabum (c. 1x, 12, 13, 14.) of Roderic Ximenes, 
1 archbiſhop of Toledo, who had before him the Chriſtian chronicle of 
10 i Iſidore Pacenſis, and the Mahometan hiitory of Novairi, The Moſlems 
EI are ſilent or conciſe in the account of their loſſes, but M. Ca:donne (tom. 
1. p. 129, 130, 131.) has given a pure and ſimple account of all that 
he could collect from Ibn Halik-n, H:cjazi, and an anonymous writers 
. Ihe texts of the chronicles of F rance, and lives of ſaints, are inſerted in 
the collection of Bouquet (tom. iii.) and the Annals of Pagi, who (tom. 
111. under the proper yea:s) has reſtored the chronology, which is antici- 
pated ſix years in the Annals of Baronius. The Dictionary of Bayle 
( Abderame and Munuza ) has more merit for lively reflection than origt- 
nal reſearch, 
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attack of theſe inſatiate fanatics. The deſcend- 
ants of Clovis had loſt the inheritance of his 
martial and ferocious ſpirit ; and their misfor- 


tune or demerit has affixed the epithet of Ja 
to the laſt kings of the Merovingian race (26). 
They aſcended the throne without power, and 
funk into the grave without a name. A coun- 
try palace, in the neighbourhood of Com- 
piegne (27), was allotted for their reſidence or 
priſon; but each year, in the month of March 
Sr May, they were conducted in a waggon drawn 
by oxen to the aſſembly of the Franks, to give 
audience to foreign ambaſſadors, and to ratify 
the acts of the mayor of the palace. That do- 
meſtic officer was become the miniſter of the na- 
tion and the maſter of the prince. A public em- 
ployment was converted into the patrimony of a 
private family: the elder Pepin left a king of 
mature years under the guardianſhip of his own 


widow and her child; and thele feeble regents 


were forcibly diſpoſſeſſed by the moſt active of 
his baſtards. A government, half ſavage and 
half corrupt, was almoſt diſſolved; and the tri- 


butary dukes, the provincial counts, and the ter- 
ritorial lords, were tempted to deſpiſe the weak- 


neſs of the monarch, and to imitate the ambi- 
tion of the mayor. Among theſe independent 


chiefs, one of the boldeſt and molt ſucceſsful was 
Eudes, duke of Aquitain, who, in the ſouthern 


provinces of Gaul, uſurped the authority and 


Vor. ET :C even 


(46) Egabart, de Vita Caroli Mal c. ii. p. 13—18, edit. Schmink, 


. Utrecht, 1711. Some modern critics accuſe ths miniſter of Charlemagne. 
of exaggerating the weakneſs of the Merovingians: but the general outline 
is juſt, and the French reader will for ever repeat the beautiful lines of 


Boileau's Lutrin. 
(27) MHamaccæ on the Oyſe, between Compiegne and Noyon, which 
Eginhart calls perparvi reditus villam (ſee the notes, and the map of an- 


_ cient France from Dom, Bouquet s Collection). Compendium, or Com- 


piegne was a palace of more dignity (Hadrian Valeſſi Notitia Galliarum, 
p. 152.), and that laughing philoſ-pher, the Abbe Galliani (Dialogues 
ſur le Commerce des Bleds), may trulv affirm, that it was the reſidence 
of the rois très Chretiens et tiès ehevelus. | 
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even the title of king. The Goths, the Gaſcons,, 
and the Franks, aſſembled under the ſtandard of 


this chriſtian hero : he repelled the firſt invaſion, 
of the Saracens; and Zama, lieutenant of the 


caliph, loſt his army and his life under the walls 


of Tholouſe. The ambition of his ſucceſſors 


was ſtimulated by revenge; they repaſſed the Py- 


renees with the means and the reſolution of con- 
queſt. The advantageous fituation which had 


recommended Narbonne (28) as the firſt Roman 


colony, was again choſen by the Moſlems : they 


claimed the province of Septemania or Langue- 
doc as a juſt dependence of the Spaniſh mo- 


narchy : the vineyards of Gaſcony and the city of 
Bourdeaux were poſſeſſed by the ſovereign of * 


maſcus and Samarcand; and the ſouth ot France, 


Expedition 


and vi o- 
ries of Ab- 
derame, 


A. D. 731. 


from the mouth of the Garonne to that of the 


Rhone, aſſumed the manners and religion of 
Arabia. 


But theſe narrow uſes x were 5 by the 5 


ſp irit of Abdalrahman, or Abderame, who had 
en reſtored by the caliph Haſhem to the wiſhes 
of the ſoldiers and people of Spain. That vete- 
ran and daring commander adjudged to the obe- 
dience of the prophet whatever yet remained of 


France or of Europe; and prepared to execute 


the ſentence, at the head of a formidable hoſt, 
in the full confidence of ſurmounting all oppoſi- 


tion either of nature or of man. His firſt care 
was to ſuppreſs a domeſtic rebel, who command- - 


ed the molt important paſſes of the Pyrenees : 
Munuza, a Mooriſh chief, had accepted the al- 
| Hance of the duke of Aquitain; and Eudes, 


from a motive of private or public intereſt, de- 


voted 


(28) Even before that c-lony, A. Tv. 8 630 (Velleius Patercul, i, 15. ** 


in the time of Polybius (Hiſt. 1, 111, p. 265. edit. Gronov.), Narbonne 


wa: a Celtic town of the 1 eminence, and one of the moſt northern 
places of the known world (d' Auville, Notice de Ancienne Caule, 


P. 473: Jo 
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voted his beauteous daughter to the embraces of 
the African miſbeliever. But the ſtrongeſt for- 
treſſes of Cerdagne were inveſted by a ſuperior _ 
force; the rebel was overtaken and ſlain in the 
mountains; and his widow was ſent a captive to 
_ Damaſcus, to gratify the defires, or more pro- 
bably the vanity, of the commander of the faith- 
ful. From the Pyrenees, Abderame proceeded 
without delay to the paſſage of the Rhone and 
the ſiege of Arles. An army of Chriitians at- 
_ tempted the relief of the city: the tombs of their 
leaders were yet viſible in the thirteenth cen- 
tury; and many thouſands of their dead bodies 


were carried down the rapid ſtream into the Me- 


diterranean ſea. The arms of Abderame were 
not leſs ſucceſsful on the fide of the ocean. He 
paſſed without oppoſition the Garonne and Dor- 


dogne, which unite their waters in the gulf of 


Bourdeaux ; but he found, beyond thoſe rivers, 
the camp of the intrepid Eudes, who had form- 
ed a ſecond army, and ſuſtained a ſecond defeat, 

ſo fatal to the Chriſtians, that, according to their 

ſad confeſſion, God alone could reckon the 
number of the ſlain. The victorious Saracen 
overran the provinces of Aquitain, whoſe Gallic | 
names are diſguiſed, rather than loſt, in the mo- 
dern appellations of Perigord, Saintonge, and 


Poitou: his ſtandards were planted on the walls, 


or at leaſt before the gates, of Tours and of 
Sens; and his detachments overſpread the king- 


dom of Burgundy as far as the well-known cities 


of Lyons and Beſancon. The memory of theſe 


devaſtations, for Abderame did not ſpare the 


country or the people, was long preſerved by 
tradition; and the invaſion of France by the 


Moors or Mahometans, affords the ground-work 


of thoſe fables, which have been ſo wildly diſ- 
| figured in the romances of chivalry, and ſo ele- 


gantly adorned by the Italian muſe. In the de- 
_ Wa line 
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monaſteries, which they ſtripped of their orna- 
ments and delivered to the flames: and the 


tin of Tours, forgot their miraculous powers in 


victorious line of march had been prolonged 


of Scotland: the Rhine is not more impaſſa- 
ble than the Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian 
fleet might have ſailed without a naval combat 
into the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the 
1 Interpretation of the Koran would now be 
| taught in the ſchools of Oxford, and her pulpits 
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niſtration of twenty. four years, he reſtored and 
lupported 


(29) With regard to the ſanctuary of St. Martin of Tours, Roderic 
'menes accuſes the Sa-acens of the deed Turonis civitatem, eccleſiam 
et palatia vaſtatione et incendio ſimili diruit et conſumpſit. The conti- 


F:ench annaliſt was more jealous of the honour of the ſaint, | 
(30) Yet I fincerely doubt whether the Oxford moſch would have 


mons lately puyvliſhed by Mr. White, the Arabic profeſſor, at Mr. 
Brampton's lecture. His obſervations on the character and religion of 
Mahomet, are alwave adapted to his argument, and generally founded in 


este; and ſometimes riſes to the merit of zn biſtorian and philoſopher, 


cline of ſociety and art, the deſerted cities could 
ſupply a flender booty to the Saracens ; their 
richeſt ſpoil was found in the churches and 


tutelar ſaints, both Hilary of Poitiers and Mar- 
the defence of their own ſepulchres (29). A 


above a thouſand miles from the rock of Gib- 
raltar to the banks of the Loire; the repetition. 
of an equal ſpace would have carried the Sara- 
cens to the confines of Poland and the Highlands 


%% Ww k 


might demonſtrate to a circumciſed people the 


| 
5 ſanctity and truth of the revelation of Maho- 
i met (30). 
1 Defeat o From ſuch calamities was Chriſtendom elt. 
0 be e vered by the genius and fortune of one man. 
Fl 0 Martel, Charles, the illegirimate ſon of the elder Pepin, 
1 752. was content with the titles of mayor or duke of 
| . the Franks, but he deſerved to become the fa- 
j ther of a line of kings. In a laborious admi- 


nuator of Fredegarius imputes to them no more than the intention, Ad 
domum beatifiimi Martini everten:iam deftinant. At Carolus, &, The 


produced a volume of controverly ſo elegant and ingenious as the ſer- 


truth and reaſon. He ſuſtains the part of a lively and eloquent advo- 
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ſupported the dignity of the throne, and the 
rebels of Germany and Gaul were ſucceſſively 


_ cruſhed by the activity of a warrior, who, in 


the ſame campaign, could diſplay his banner on 


the Elbe, the Rhöne, and the ſhores of the 


ocean. In the public danger, he was ſummon- 
ed by the voice of his country; and his rival, 
the duke of Aquitain, was reduced to appear 
among the fugitives and ſuppliants. “ Alas!“ 


_exclaimed the Franks, © what a misfortune! 
What an indignity | We have long heard of 


< the name and conqueſts of the Arabs: we 


<« were apprehenſive of their attack from the 
Eaſt ; they have now conquered Spain, and 
JO Aae our country on the ſide of the Weſt. 
< Yet their numbers, and (ſince they have no 


A. 


& 


“ buckler) their arms are interior to our on.“ 


f you follow my advice,“ replied the pru- 
dent mayor of the palace, you will not inter- 

rupt their march, nor precipitate your attack. 
They are like a torrent, which it is dange- 
* rous to ſtem in its career. The thirſt of 


& riches, and the conſciouſneſs of ſucceſs, re- 


double their valour, and valour is of more 
< avail than arms or numbers. Be patient till 


<« they have loaded themſelves with the incum- 


„ brance of wealth. The poſſeſſion of wealth 


* will divide their counſels and aſſure your 


c victory.“ This ſubtle policy 18 perhaps 2 


refinement of the Arabian writers; and the 


ſituation of Charles will fuggeſt a more narrow 
and ſelfiſh motive of procraſtination ; the ſecret 


defire of humbling the pride, and walting the 


provinces of the rebel duke of Aquitain. It is 


yet more probable, that the delays of Charles 


were inevitable and reluctant. A ſtanding army 
was unknown under the firſt and ſecond race: 
more than half the kingdom was now in the 


hands of the Saracens: : according to their re- 
| ſpective 
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ſpective ſituation, the Franks of Neuſtria and 
Ile. were too conſcious or too careleſs of 


the impending danger; and the voluntary aids 
of the Gepidæ and Germans were ſeparated by 


a long interval from the ſtandard of the Chril- 


tian general. No ſooner had he collected his 


forces than he ſought and found the enemy in 


the centre of France, between Tours and Poi— 


tiers. His well conducted march was covered 
by a range of hills, and Abderame appears to 
have been ſurpriſed by his unexpected preſence. 
The nations of Aſia, Africa, and Europe, ad- 


vanced with equal ardour to an encounter which 


would change the hiſtory of the world. In the 
ſix firſt days of deſultory combat, the horſemen 


and archers of the Eaſt n their advan- 


tage: but in the cloſer onſet of the ſeventh day, 
the Orientals were oppreſſed by the ſtrength 


and ſtature of the Germans, who, with ſtout 


hearts and iren hands (31), afferted the civil and 
religious freedom of their poſterity. The epi- 
thet of Mariel, the Hammer, which has been 
added to the name of Charles, is expreſſive of 


his weighty and irreſiſtible ſtrokes: the valour 


of Eudes was excited by reſentment and emu- 

lation; and their companions, in the eye of 
hiſtory, are the true Peers and Paladins of 
French chivalry. After a bloody field, in which 
Abderame was ſlain, the Saracens, in the cloſe 


of the evening, retired to their camp. In the 


diſorder and deſpair of the night, the various 


tribes of Vemen and Damaſcus, of Africa 


and Spain, were provoked to turn their arms 


againſt each other: the remains of their 


hoſt were luddenly diflolved, and each emir 
N conſulted 


(31) Gens Auſtriæ membrorum pre- emĩnentiꝭ valida, et gens Cer- 
mana corde et corpore præſtantiſſima, quaſi in id oculi ma d ferrea 
et pe ctore arduo Arabes extinxe: unt (Rogeric, Toletan. Co xiv. ). 
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conſulted his ſafety by an haſty and ſeparate re. 


treat. At the dawn of day, the ſtillneſs of an 


| hoſtile camp was ſuſpected by the victorious 
Chriſtians : on the report of their ſpies, they 


ventured to explore the riches of the vacant 


tents ; but, if we except ſome celebrated relics, 


a ſmall portion of the ſpoil was reſtored to 


the innocent and lawful owners. The joyful 


ridings were ſoon diffuſed over the Catholic 


world, and the monks of Italy could affirm and 


believe that three hundred and fifty, or three 
hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand of the Ma- 
hometans had bcen cruſhed by the hammer 


of Charles (32); while no more than fifteen 


Tours. But this incredible tale is ſufficiently 
diſproved by the caution of the French general, 
who apprehended the ſnares and accidents of a 


- purſuit, and diſmiſſed his German allies to their 
native foreſts, The inactivity of a conqueror 


betrays the loſs of ſtrength and blood, and the 


moſt cruel execution is inflicted, not in the 


ranks of battle, but on the backs of 2 flying 


enemy. Yet the victory of the Franks was 


complete and final; Aquitain was recovered 
by the arms of Eudes; the Arabs never reſum- 


ed the conqueſt of Gaul, and they were ſoon 
driven beyond the Pyrences by Charles Martel 
and his valiant race (3 3). It might have been 


| expected 


(32) Theſe numbers are flated by paul Warnefi14, 5 deacon of 
Agquileia (de Geſtis Longobard 1. vi. p 92. edit. Grot.), and Anaſta- 
Gus, the librarian of the Roman church (in Vit. Gregorii II.), who 


hundred Chriſlians were flain in the field of 


They 8 


treat before 
the Franks. 


tells a miraculous flory of th ee conſecrated ſpunges, which rendered 


invulnerable the French ſoldiers among whom they had been ſhared. 
It ſhould ſcem, that in his letters to the pope, Eudcs uſurped the honour 


of rhe victory, for which he is chaſtiſed by the French, annaliſts, who, 


with equal falſehood, accuſe him of inviting the Saracens, 
(33) Narbonne, and the reſt of Septimamia, was recovered. vy 


Pepin, the ſon of Charles Martel, A. D. 755 (Pagi, Critica, tom. iii. 
p · 300.). Thirty-ſeven years afterwards it was pillaged by a ſudden 


inroad of the Arabs, who employed the captives in the conſtruction of 
the moſch of Cordova (de Guignes, Hiſt, des Huns, tom. i. p. 354-}. 
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expected that the ſaviour of Chriſtendom would 
have been canonized, or at leaſt applauded by 
the gratitude of the clergy, who are indebted 
to his ſword for their preſent exiſtence. But in 
the public diſtreſs, the mayor of the palace had 
[ been compelled to apply the riches, or at leaſt 
S the revenues, of the biſhops and abbots, to the L 
relief of the ſtate and the reward of the ſoldi- 
ers. His merits were forgotten, his ſacrilege I; 
alone was remembered, and, in an epiſtle to a 
N KC.aarlovingian prince, a Gallic ſynod preſumes 
= to declare that his anceſtor was damned; that 
on opening his tomb, the ſpeQators were af- | 
frighted by a ſmell of fire and the aſpect of an 
horrid dragon; and that a ſaint of the times 
Was indulged with a pleaſant viſion of the ſoul 
and body of Charles' Martel, burning, to::all If 
ce ternity, in the abyſs of hell (34). — — if 
Eterationof The loſs of an army, or a province, in the 
ede Weſtern world, was leſs painful to the court of 
b. Damaſcus than the riſe and progreſs of a do- 
746—75% meſtic competitor. Except among the Syrians, 
the caliphs of the houſe of Ommiyah had ne- 
ver been the objects of the public favour. The 
life of Mahomet recorded their perſeverance in 
idolatry and rebellion: their converſion had 
been reluctant, their elevation irregular and 
factious, and their throne was cemented with 
the moſt holy and noble blood of Arabia. The 
befi of their race, the pious Omar, was dif- 
ſatisfied with his own title : their perſonal vir- 
tues were inſufficient to juſtify a departure from 
the order of ſucceſſion; and the eyes and N 
wiſhes of the faithful were turned towards the ö 


line 


(34) This paſtoral jetter, addreſſed to Lewis the Germanic, the crandſon 
of Charlemagne, and moſt probably compoſed by the pen of the artful 
Hincmar, is dated in the year 858, and ſigned by the biſhops of the 
provinces of Rheims and Rouen (Baronius, Annel. Eccleſ, A. D. 741. 


Fleury, Hiſt. Ecclef, tom. x. p. 514—516.). Yet Baronivs himſelf, ang 
dae French critics, rejec with eat this epiſcopal fiction, 
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line of Haſhem and the kindred of the apoltle 
of God. Of theſe the Fatimites were either 


raſh or puſillanimous; but the deſcendants of 


Abbas cheriſhed, with courage and diſcretion, 
the hopes of cheir riſing fortunes. From an 
obſcure reſidence in Syria, they ſecretly diſ- 
patched their agents and mithonaries, Who 
preached in the Eaſtern provinces their heredi- 
tary indefeaſible right; and Mohammed, the 


ſon of Ali, the ſon of Abdallah, the ſon of 


Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, gave audience 


to the deputies of Choraſan, and accepted their 


free gift of four hundred thouſand pieces of 
gold. After the death of Mohammed, the oath 

of allegiance was adminiſtered in the name 
of his ſon Ibrahim to a numerous band of vo- 
taries, who expected only a ſignal and a 
leader; and the governor of Choraſan conti- 
nued to deplore his fruitleſs admonitions and 
the deadly ſlumber of the caliphs of Damaſcus, 
till he himſelf with all his adherents was dri- 
ven from the city and palace of Meru, by 
the rebellious arms of Abu Moſlem (3 5). 


That maker of kings, the author, as he is 


named, of the call of the Abbaſlides, was at 


length rewarded for his preſumption of merit 
with the uſual gratitude of courts. A mean, 
perhaps a foreign, extraction could not re- 


| preſs the aſpiring energy of Abu Moſlem. 
Jealous of his wives, liberal of his wealth, 
prodigal of his own blood and of that of 
others, he could boaſt with pleaſure, and poſ- 
ſibly with truth, that he had deſtroyed fix 
hundred thouſand of his enemies; and ſuch 


was 


as) The fleed and the ſaddle which had carried any of: his wives, 
were inſtantly killed or burnt, left they ſhould be afterwards mounted 


by a male. Twelve hundred moles, or camels, were required for his 


kitchen furniture; and the daily conſumption amounted to three 


khouſand cakes, an hundred ſheep, beſides oxen, poultry, &c, (Abul- 
rs hoy Hiſt, Dy naſt. P. 149. ). 
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was the intrepid gravity of his mind and coun- 


tenance, that he was never ſeen to ſmile ex- 


| cept on a day of battle. In the viſible ſepara- 
tion of parties the green was conſecrated to 


the Fatimites; the Ommiades were diſtinguiſh- 


ed by the white, and the black, as the moſt _ ; 


adverſe, was naturally adopted by the Abbaſh- 
des. Their turbans and garments were ſtained 
with that gloomy colour: two black ſtandards, | 


on pike-taves nine cubits long, were borne 
aloft in the van of Abu Moflem; and their 
allegorical names of the 27% and the ſhadow _ 
obſcurely repreſented the indiſſoluble union and 
perpetual ſucceſſion of the line of Haſhem. 
From the Indus to the Euphrates the Eaſt was 


convulſed by the quarrels of the white and the 


black factions: the Abbaſſides were moſt fre- 
quently victorious; but their public ſucceſs 
was clouded by the perſonal misfortune of 


their chief. The court of Damaſcus, awaken- 


: ing from a long ſlumber, reſolved to prevent 


the pilgrimage of Mecca, which Ibrahim had 
undertaken with a ſplendid retinue, to recom- 
mend himſelf at once to the favour of the 
prophet and of the people. A detachment of 


_ cavalry intercepted his march and arreſted his 


perſon; and the unhappy Ibrahim, ſnatched 
away from the promiſe of untaſted royalty, ex- 
pired in 1ron fetters in the dungeons of Haran. 


His two younger brothers, Saffah and Alman- 


for, eluded the ſearch of the tyrant, and lay 
concealed at Cufa, till the zeal of the people 
and the approach of his eaſtern friends allowed 
them to expoſe their perſons to the impatient | 
public. On Friday, in the dreſs of a caliph, 
in the colours of the ſect, Saffah proceeded 
with religious and military pomp to the moſch : 


aſcending the pulpit, he prayed and preached 


as the lawful ſucceſſor of Mahomet ; ; and, after 
his 
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his departure, his kinſmen bound a willing 


people by an oath of fidelity. But it was on the 


banks of the Zab, and not in the moſch of 
Cufa, that this important controverſy was de- 
termined. Every advantage appeared to be on 


the ſide of the white faction: the authority of 
eſtabliſhed government; an army of an hundred 
and twenty thouſand ſoldiers, againft a ſixth 


part of that number; and the preſence and me- 


rit of the caliph Mervan, the fourteenth and laſt 


of the houſe of Ommiyah. Before his acceſſion 


to the throne, he had deſerved, by his Georgian 


_ warfare, the honourable epithet of the aſs of 


Meſopotamia (36); and he might have been 


ranked among the greateſt princes, had not, 
ſays Abulfeda, the eternal order decreed that 
moment for the ruin of his family; a decree 


againſt which all human prudence and tortitude 

muſt ſtruggle in vain. The orders of Mervan 
Were miſtaken or diſobeyed : the return of his 
| horſe, from which he had diſmounted on a ne- 
ceſſary occaſion, impreſſed the belief of his 


death; and the enthuſiaſm of the black ſquadrons 


was ably conducted by Abdallah, the uncle of 


his competitor. After an irretrievable defeat, 


the caliph eſcaped to Moſul ; but the colours of . 


the Abbaſlides were diſplayed from the rampart; 
he ſuddenly repafſed the Tigris, caſt a melan- 


choly look on his palace of Haran, croſſed the 


Euphrates, abandoned the fortifications of Da- 


maſcus, and, without halting in Paleſtine, pitch- 


ed his laſt and fatal camp at Buſir on the banks 
| 22:3 2b 


(36) Al Hemar, He had been governor of Meſopotamia, Rn the 
Arabic proverb praiſes the courage of that warlike breed of aſſes who 
never fly from an enemy, The ſurname of Mervan may juſtify the 
compariſon of Homer (Iliad A. 557, &c.) end both will Glence the mo- 


derns, who conſider the aſs as a . and ignoble emblem (d'Herbelot, 


Bibli ot. Orient. p. 558. ). 
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A. D. 750, 


. ſtep of the purſuit acquired ſtrength and reputa- 

tion: the remains of the white faction were final- 
ly vanquiſhed in Egypt; and the lance, which 
terminated the life and anxiety of Mervan, was 
not leſs welcome perhaps to the unfortunate 
than to the victorious chief. The mercileſs in- 
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of the Nile (37). His ſpeed was urged by the 


Ommiaces, ; 


inceſſant diligence of Abdallah, who in every 


quiſition of the conqueror eradicated the moſt 


diſtant branches of the hoſtile race: their bones 


were ſcattered, their memory was accurſed, and 
the, martyrdom” of Hoſſein was abundantly re- 


venged on the poſterity of his tyrants. Four- 
ſcore of the Ommiades, who had yielded to the 


faith or clemency of their foes, were 1nvited to 
a banquet at Damaſcus. The laws of hoſpitality 


the feſtivity of the gueſts was enlivened by the 
muſic of their dying groans. By the event of 
the civil war the dynaſty of the Abbaſlides was 
firmly eſtabliſhed ; but the Chriſtians only could 


were violated by a promiſcuous maſſacre : the 


board was ſpread over their fallen bodies ; and 


triumph in the mutual hatred and common loſs 
of che diſciples of Mahomet (38). 
Vet 


(37) Four 83 places, all in Fgypt, bore the name of Buſir, or 


Bufiris, fo famous in Greck fable. The firſt where Mervan was "OY 


was to the weſt of the Nile, in the province of Fium, or Arſinoe; the 
jecond in the Delta, in the Sebennytic nome; the third, near the py» 
ramids ; the fourth, which was deſtroyed by Dioclefian (les above, vol. 
ii. p. 111), in the en ] ſhall here tranſc be a note of the learn- 
ed and orthodox Michaelis: Videntur in pluribus /Egvpti ſuperioris 
urbibus Budi:1 Coptuque arma ſumpfiſſe Chriſtiani, libertatemque de 


1e igione ſentiendi defendifſe, ſed ſuccubuiſſe; quo in bello Coptus et Bu. 


farts diruta, et circa Eſnam magna ſtrages edita. Bellum narrant ſed 
cauſum belli ignorant ſcriptores Byzantini, aliogui Coptum et Buſiiim 
non rebellaſſe difturi, ſed cauſam Chriftiznorum ſuſcepturi (Not. 211. 
p. Ico ). For the geography of the four Buſi:s, fee Abulfeda (Deſciipt, 
Heypt. p. g. verſ. Michaelis. Gottinge, 1976, in 4%), Michaelis 
(Not 122125. p. 58—63.), and d' Anville (Memoue ſur VEgypte, p. 
85. 147. 205.) 

(38) See Abulfeda (Annal. Moſlem. p. 136—145. ), Eutychivs (An- 
nal. tom. ii. p. 392. verſ. Pocock), Elmacin (Hitt, Saracen, p. 109-— 
i21-), Abulpharagius (Hiſt. Dynaſt. p. 134—140,), Roderic of Toledo 
(Hiſt. Arabum, c 18. p. 33.), Theophanes (Chronograph. p. 356, 4357. 
who ſpeaks of the Abbaſlides under the names of x wpa.T0.Y6724 and Meauy- 
pepopor), and the Bibliotheque of d' Herbelot, in the a:ticles of Cmmiades, 
Ab aides, 8 Ibrahim, . Abou M:ſflem, 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Vet the thouſands who were {wept away 0 noon 5 
the ſword of war might have been ſpeedily he 
trieved in the ſucceeding generation, if the con- 


ſequences of the revolution had not tended to 
diſſolve the power and unity of the empire of 


the Saracens. In the proſcription of the Om 
miades, a royal youth of the name of Abdalrah- 
man alone eſcaped the rage of his enemies, who 
hunted the wandering exile from the banks of 
the Euphrates to the vallies of mount Atlas. 


His preſence in the neighbourhood of Spain re- 


vived the zeal of the white faction. The name 
and cauſe of the Abbaſlides had been firſt vin- 


dicated by the Perſians: the Weſt had been 
pure from civil arms; and the ſervants of the 
abdicated family {till held, by a precarious te- 
nure, the inheritance of their lands and the of- 


fices of government. Strongly prompted by gra- 
titude, indignation, and fear, they invited the 
grandſon of the caliph Haſhem to aſcend the 

| throne of his anceſtors; and in his 1 | 
condition, the extremes of rafhneſs and pru- 
dence were almoſt the ſame. The acclumations 


of the people ſaluted his landing on the coaſt of 
Andaluſia ; and, after a ſucceſsful ſtruggle, Ab- 
dalrahman eſtabliſhed the throne of Cordova, 
and was the father of the Ommiades of Spain, 


who reigned above two hundred and fifty years 
from the Atlantic to the Pyrenees (39). He 


flew in battle a heutenant of the Abbaſſides, 
who had invaded his dominions with a fleet and 
army: the head of Ala, in falt and camphire, 
was ſuſpended by a daring meſſenger before the 


palace of Mecca; and the caliph Almanſor re- 
Joiced in his fafery, that he was removed by 


ſeas I 


(39) For the revolutſon of Spain, conſult Roderie of Toledo by 
xV111. p. 34, &c.), the Bibliotheca Arabico Hitpana (tom, 11, p. 30. 198 
and Cardonne (Hiſt. de Afrique et de I'Elpayoe, tom. i. 180-19 
205. 978: 32.3, &c.). 
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ſeas and lands from ſuch a formidable adverſa- 
ry, Their mutual deſigns or declarations of of— 
tenfive war evaporated without effect; but in- 
ſtead of opening a door to the conqueſt of Eu- 
rope, Spain was diflevered from the trunk of the 
monarchy, engaged in perpetual hoſtility with 
| the Faſt, and inclined to peace and friendſhip 
| Triple Mei- With the Chriſtian ſovereigns of Conſtantinople 
| ban et the and France. The example of the Ommiades was 
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On imitated by the real or fictitious progeny of 
Ali, the Edriſſites of Mauritania, and the more 
powerful Fatimites of Africa and Egypt. In the 
tenth century, the chair of Mahomet was diſ- 
[ puted by three caliphs or commanders of the 
|; faithful, who reigned at Bagdad, Cairoan, and 
_ Cordova, excommunicated each other. and 
agreed only in a principle of diſcord, that a 
2 | ſectary is more odious and criminal than an 
unbeliever (4000 . 
Magnifi- Mecca was the patrimony of the line of 
"do. ne Haſhem, yet the Abbaſhdes were never tempted 
a.D. to reſide either in the birth- place or the city 
750960 of the prophet. Damaſcus was diſgraced by 
the choice, and polluted with the blood of the 
Ommiades; and after ſome heſitation, Alman- s 
ſor, the brother and ſucceflor of Saffah, laid f 
the foundations of Bagdad (41), the Imperial | 
1 . | eat - , 


Se om 


(40) I ſhall not ſtop to refute the ſtrange errors and fancies of Sir 

Willie Temple (his works, vol. iii. p. 3) 1374. octavo edition) and 

Voitaire (Hiſtvire Geaerale, c. xxviii, tom. ii. p. 124, 125- edition de 

_ Lauſanne). concerning the diviſion of the Saracen empire. The miſ- 

takes of Voltaire proceeded from the want of knowledge or refleQtion 

but Sir William was deceived by a Spaniſh impoſtor, who has framed an 
apocryphal hiſtory of the conqueſt of Spain by the Arabs, 

(41) The geographer d*Anville (l' Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 121—121 ), 
and the Orientaliſt d'Herbelot (Bibliotheque, p. 167, 168.), may ſuffice 
for the knowledge of Bagdad. Our travellers, Pietro della Valle (tom. 8 

i. p. 688—698,), Tavernicr (tom. 1. p. 220—238.), Thevenot (part ii. 
p. 209—212.), Otter (tom. 1. p. 162—168,), and Niebuhr (Voyage en 
Arabie, tom 11. p. 239—271.), hive ſcen only its decay; and the Nu- 14 
bian geographer (p. 204.), and the travelling Jew, Benjamin of Tudela 1 
(Itinerarium, p. 112— 123. a Conſt, 'Empereur, apud Elzevir, 1633), [4 


are the only writers of my acquaintance, who have known Bagdad under 
the 250 of the Abbaſſides. 
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feat of his poſterity during a reign of five 
hundred years (42). The choſen ſpot is on 
the eaſtern bank. of the Tigris about fifteen 
miles above the ruins of Modain : the double 
wall was of a circular form; and ſuch was 


the rapid encreaſe of a capital, now dwindled 


to a provincial town, that the funeral of a 
popular faint might be attended by eight hun- 
dred thouſand men and lixty thouſand women 
of Bagdad and the adjacent villages. In this 
city of peace (43), amidſt the riches of the 
Faſt, the Abbaflides ſoon diſdained the abſti- 
nence and frugality of the firſt caliphs, and 
aſpired to emulate the magnificence of the 
Perſian kings. After his wars and buildings, 


Almanſor left behind him in gold and filver, 


about thirty millions ſterling (44); and this 
treaſure was exhauſted in a few years by the 
vices or virtues of his children. His fon Ma- 


hadi, in a ſingle pilerimage to Mecca, ex- 


: pended ſix millions of dinars of gold. A pi- 
ous and charitable motive may fſanctify the 
foundation of ciſterns and caravanſeras, which 
he diſtributed along a meaſured road of ſeven 
hundred miles; but his train of camels, laden 


with ſnow, could ſerve only to aſtoniſh the 


natives of Arabia, and to refreſh the fruits and 
liquors 


(42) The foundations of Bagdad were laid A. H. 146, A. D. 762. 


140 lem, the laſt of the Abbaſſides, Was taken and put to death by the 
Taitars, A. H. 656, A. D. 1258, the 20.0 of February, 

(43) Medinat el Salem, Dar al Salam, Urbs pacis, or as it is mere 
peatly compounded by the Byzantine writers, Eimomodug (Irenopolir), 
There 1s ſome diſpute concerning the etymology of Bagdad, but the fir 
ſyllable is aliowed to ſignity a garden in the Perſian tongue; the garden 


of Dad, a Chriſtian hermit, whole cell had been the only Habitation on 


the ſpot, 


(44) Reliquit in æratio ſexcenties millies mille ſtateres, et quater et 


vicies millies mille aureos. Elmacin, Hiſt. Saracen, p. 126, 1 


have reckoned the gold pieces at eight ſhillings, and the proportion to 


the ſilver as twelve to one, But I will never anſwer for the numbers ot 
Erpenius ; and the Latins are ſcarcely above the ſavages in the language 


of arithmetic, 
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liquors of the royal banquet (45). The cour- 


tiers would ſurely praiſe the liberality of his 


grandſon Almamon, who gave away four- fifths : 
of the income of a province, a ſum of two 


millions four hundred thouſand gold dinars, 
before he drew his foot from the ſtirrup. At 
the nuptials of the ſame prince, a thouſand 
pearls of the largeſt ſize were ſhowered on 


the head of the bride (46), and a lottery of 


lands and houſes diſplayed the capricious boun- 
ty of fortune. The glories of the court were 


brightened rather than impaired in the decline 
of the empire; and a Greek ambaſſador might 
admire or pity the magnificence of the feeble 


Moctader. The caliph's whole army,“ ſays 


the hiſtorian Abulfeda, “ both horſe and foot, 
was under arms, which together made a 
body of one hundred and fixty thouſand _ 
„ men. His ſtate- officers, the favourite ſlaves, 


6e ſtood near him in ſplendid apparel, their 


© belts glittering with gold and gems. Near 
c them were ſeven thouſand eunuchs, four 
© thouſand of them white, the remainder black. 


“ The porters or door-keepers were in num- 


© ber ſeven hundred. Barges and boats, with 
the moſt ſuperb decorations, were ſeen 
* ſwimming upon the Tigris. Nor was the 
< palace itſelf leſs ſplendid, in which were 
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hung up thirty-eight thouſand pieces of ta- 


<« peſtry, twelve thouſand five hundred of 


& which were of ſilk embroidered with gold, 


* The carpets on the floor were twenty-two. 
as ' thouſand, 


(45) D' Herbelot, p. 520. Abulfeda, p. 154. Nivem Meccam ap- 


portavit, rem ibi aut nunquam aut rariſſime viſam. 


| (46) Abulteda, p. 184. 189. deſcribes the ſplendour and l:berality of 


Almamon. e has alluded to this Oriental cuſtom : 

—Or where the gorgeous Eaſt, with richeſt hand, 

Showers on her kings Barbatic pearls and gold, | 
] have uſed the modern word /orrery, to expreſs the Miſſilia of the Roman 


emperors, which entitled to ſome prize the perſon who caught them, as 


they were thrown among the crowd, 
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ec thouſand. An hundred lions were brought 
* out with a keeper to each lion (45). 
& Among the other ſpectacles of rare and 
* ſtupendous luxury, was a tree of gold and 
ſilver ſpreading into eighteen large branches, 
on which, and on the leſſer boughs, fat a 
variety of birds made of the ſame precious 
metals, as well as the leaves of the tree. 
While the machinery affected ſpontaneous 
motions, the ſeveral birds warbled their 
natural harmony. Through this ſcene of 
magnificence, the Greek ambaffador was 
led by the viſir to the foot of the caliph's 
* throne (48).” In the Welt, the Ommiades 
of Spain fupport ed, with equal pomp, the ti- 
tle of commander of the faithful. Three miles 
from Cordova, in honour of his favourite 
ſultana, the third and greateſt of the Abdal- 
rahmans conſtructed the city, palace, and gar- 
dens of Jehar. wenty five years, and above 
three millions ſterling, were employed by the 
founder : his liberal taſte invited the artiſts of 
Conſtantinople, the moſt ſkilful ſculptors and 
architects of the age; and the buildings were 
ſuſtained or adorned by twelve hundred co- 
lumns of Spaniſh and African, of Greek and 
Italian marble. The hall of audience was en- 
cruſted with gold and pearls, and a great 
baſon in the centre, was ſurrounded with 
the curious and coſtly figures of birds and 
quadrupeds. In a lofty pavilion of che gar- 

VoL. X. 2 dens, 
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(47) When Bell of Antermony (Travels. vol. i. p. 99) accompa- 
' Hied the Ruflian ambaſſador to the audience of the untoitunatz Shah 
Huflcin of Pe: fia, ravo lions were introduced, to denote the power ef 
the king over the he. ceſt animals. 

(48) Abulfeda, p. 237. d'Herbelot, p. 590 This embaity was re- 
ceived at Bagdad A. H. 305, A. D 917. In the paſſage of Abulfeda, 1 
have uſed, with ſome variations, the Engliſh tranſlation of the learned 
and arable Mr, Harris of Saliſbory ene Enquiries, p. 363, 


364). 
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dens, one of theſe baſons and fountains, ſo de- 


lightful in a ſultry climate, was repleniſhed not 


with water, but with the pureſt quickſilver. The 
| ſeraglio of Abdalrahman, his wives, concu- 


bines, and black eunuchs, amounted to fix 
thouſand three hundred perſons ; and he was 


attended to the field by a guard of twelve thou- 
ſand horſe, whoſe belts and ſcymetars were 


ſtudded with gold (49). 


In a private condition, our deſires are per- 
1 petually repreſſed by poverty and ſubordina- 


public bap- tion; but the lives and labours of millions are 


pinels. 


devoted to the ſervice of a deſpotic prince, whoſe 


laws are blindly obeyed, and whoſe wiſhes are 
inſtantly gratified. Our imagination is dazzled 
by the ſplendid picture; ; and whatever may be 
the cool dictates of reaſon, there are few among 


us who would obſtinately refuſe a trial of the 


comforts and the cares of royalty. It may therefore 


be of ſome uſe to borrow the experience of the 
ſame Abdalrahman, whoſe magnificence has per- 


haps excited our admiration and envy, and to 
| tranſcribe an authentic memorial which was 


found in the cloſet of the deceaſed caliph. 
J have now reigned above fifty years in 


victory or peace; beloved by my ſubjects, 
« dreaded by my enemies, and reſpected by 
< my allies. Riches and honours, power and 
< pleaſure, have waited on my call, nor does any 
3 carthly bleſling appear to have been wanting 
« to my felicity. In this ſituation, I have dili- 


8 gently numbered the days of pure and ge- 


* nuine happineſs which have fallen to my lot: 


* they amount to FOURTEEN :—O man! place 


not 


(49) Cat donne, Hiftuire de Afrique et de I'Eſpagne, tom. 1. p. 330— 
336. A juſt idea of the taſte and architecture of the Arabians of Spain, 
may be conceived from the deſcription and plates of the Alhambra of 
Grenada (Swinburne's Travels, p. 1791-—16d.}» 
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« not thy confidence in this preſent world (50).” 


The luxury of the caliphs, fo uſeleſs to their 


private happineſs, relaxed the nerves, and ter- 


minated the progreſs of the Arabian empire. 


Temporal and ſpiritual conqueſt had been the 


ſole occupation of the firſt ſucceſſors of Maho- 
met; and after ſupplying themſelves with the 
neceſlaries of life, the whole revenue was ſcru- 
pulouſly devoted to that ſalutary work. The 
Abbaſſides were impoveriſhed by the multitude 
of their wants and their contempt of œconomy. 
Inſtead of purſuing the great object of ambition, 
their leiſure, their affections, the powers of their 
mind, were diverted by pomp and pleafure : the 


rewards of valour were embezzled by women 


and eunuchs, and the royal camp was encum- 
bered by the luxury of the palace. A fimilar 
temper was diffuſed among the ſubjects of the 
caliph. Their ſtern enthuſiaſm was ſoftened by 
time and proſperity : they ſought riches in the 
_ occupations of induſtry, fame i in tho purſuits of - 
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literature, and happineſs in the tranquillity of 
domeſtic life. War was no longer the paſſion 


of the Saracens; and the encreale of pay, the 


repetition of donatives, were inſufficient to allure 
the poſterity of thoſe voluntary champions who 


had crowded to the ſtandard of Abubeker and 
Omar for the hopes of ſpoil and of paradiſe. 


Under the reign of the Ommiades, the ſtudies in 


of the Moſlems were confined to the interpreta- xd ol 
among the - 
Arablans, 


tion of the Koran and the eloquence and poetry 


* 


1 2 | of A. D. 764. 
5 | & c. 8135 Kc, 


(59) Cardonne, tom. i. p. 329, 230. This confeſſion, the complaints 


of S.-lomon of the vanity of this world (read Prior's ver bole but Sloquent, 


poem), and the happy ten days of the emperor S ghed (Rambler, N%204, 


2035.) will be triumphantly quoted by the detrators of human life. 


heir expectations are commonly immoderate, theic eſtimates are ſeldom 
impaitial, If I may ſpeak of myſelf (the only perſon of whom I can 
ſveak with certainty), my happy hours have far exceeded, and far exceed, 
the ſcanty numbers uf the caliph of Spain; and I ſhall not ſcruple to 


add, that many of them are due to the pleaſing labour of the preſent 
compoition. | 
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of their native tongue. A people continually” 
expoſed to the dangers of the field, muſt eſteem 
the healing powers of medicine or Tather of ſur- 
gery: but the ſtarving phyſicians of Arabia mur- 


mured a complaint, that exerciſe and temperance 


deprived them of the greateſt part of their prac- 
tice (51). After their civil and domeſtic wars, the 
ſubjects of the Abbaſſides, awakening from this 
mental lethargy, found leiſure and felt curioſity 
for the acquiſition of profane ſcience. This 


ſpirit was firſt encouraged by the caliph Alman- 
for, who, beſides his knowledge of the Maho- 
metan Jaw, had applied with ſucceſs to the ſtudy 
of aſtronomy. But when the ſceptre devolved. 


to Almamon, the ſeventh. of the Abbaſſides, he 
completed the deſigns of his grandfather, and 


invited the muſes from their ancient ſeats. 
His ambaſſadors at Conſtantinople, his agents 


in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, collected the 
volumes of Grecian ſcience: at his command 
they were tranſlated by the moſt ſkilful inter- 


preters into the Arabic language: his ſubjects 
were exhorted aſſiduouſly to peruſe theſe in- 


ſtructive writings ; and the fucceſſor of Maho- 
met affiſted with pleaſure and modeſty at the 


allemblies and diſputations of the learned. He 
Vas not ignorant,“ ſays Abulpharagius, © that 


© they are the elect of God, his beſt and moſt 


c uſeful ſervants, whoſe keg are devoted to 


the improvement of their rational faculties. 
The mean ambition of the Chineſe or the 
Turks may glory in the induſtry of their 
hands or the indulgence of their brutal ap- 
petites. Yet thele dextrous artiſts muſt view, 
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(5x) The Galiſt n (p. 229.) relates the converſation of Mahomet and 
a phyſician (Epiſtoi. Reuaudot. in Fabricius, Bibliot. Gree. torn, 1, 
p. 814.). The prophet himſelf was ſkilled in the art of medicine z 3 and 


Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii, p. 394—405. ) bas given an extract 
ot the aphorums which ate extant under his name, | 
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with hopeleſs emulation, the hexagons and 
«© pyramids of the cells of a bee-hive (52): 


(e 


4c 


ſuperior fierceneſs of the lions and tigers; 
and in their amorous enjoyments, they are 
much inferior to the vigour of the groſſeſt 
and moſt ſordid quadrupeds. The teachers 
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„ piſlators of a world, which, without their 


aid, would again fk. in ignorance and bar- 


- « bariſm (53) ThE zeal and curioſity of 
Almamon were imitated by ſucceeding princes. 
of the line of Abbas : their rivals, the Fati- 
mites of Africa and- the Ommiades of Spain, 


were the patrons of the learned, as well as the 


commanders of the faichful: the fame royal 


prerogative was claimed by their independent 


emirs of the provinces ; and their emulation 
diffuſed the taſte and the rewards of ſcience 


from Samarcand and Bochara to Fez and Cor— 


dova. The viſir of a ſultan conſecrated a ſum 
of two hundred thouſand pieces of gold to 


the foundation of a college at Bagdad, which 
he endowed with an annual revenue of fifteen 
_ thouſand dinars. The fruits of inſtruction were 
communicated, perhaps at different times, to 
ſix thouſand diſciples of every degree, from 


the ſon of the noble to that of the mechanic: 


2 ſufficient 


(52) See the curious SE in 1 Hin. _ inſecies, 
tom. v. Memoire viii.). Theſe hexagons are cloſed by a pyramid; the 
#ngles of the three ſides of a ſimilar pyram'd, ſuch-as would accompli iſh 
the given end with the ſmalleſt quantity poſſible of materials, were de- 


termined by a mathematician, at 109 degrees 26 minutes for the larger, 


70 degrees 34 minutes for the ſmaller. The actual meaſure is 109 de- 
grees 28 minutes, 70 degrees 32 minutes. Vet this perfect harmony 


raiſes the work at the expence of the artiſt: the ba es are not maſters of | 


tranſcendant geometry, 


(53) Sed Ebn Ahmed, cadhi of Toledo, who died A HH. 462. A. D. 


1069, has furniſhed Abulpharagius (Dynait, p. 160.) with this curious 
paſſage, as well as with the text of Pocock's Specimen Hiſtoriæ Arabum. 
A number of literary anecdotes of philoſophers, phyſicians, &c. who 


have flouriſhed under each caliph, form the principal merit of the Dyna- 
ſties of Abulpharagius, 


thele fortitudinous heroes are awed by the 


of . wiſdom are the true luminaries and le- 
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a ſufficient allowance was provided for the 1 . 


digent ſcholars; and the merit or induſtry o 
the profeſſors was repaid with adequate oy 


pends. In every city the productions of Ara- 
bic literature were copied and collected by the 


curioſity of the ſtudious and the vanity of the 


rich. A private doctor refuſed the invitation 


of the ſultan of Bochara, becauſe the carriage 


of his books would have required four hun- 
dred camels. The royal library of the Fati- 


mites conſiſted of one hundred thouſand ma- 


nuſcripts, elegantly tranſcribed and ſplendidly 
bound, which were lent, without jealouſy or 
avarice, to the ſtudents of Cairo. Yet this 


collection muſt appear moderate, if we can be- 
lieve that the Ommiades of Spain had formed 
à library of ſix hundred thouſand volumes, 


Their real 


progreſs in. 


the ſciences» 


forty-four of which were employed in the mere 


catalogue. Their capital, Cordova, with the 


adjacent, towns of Malaga, Almeria, and Mur- 


cia, had given birth to more than three hun- 


dred writers, and above ſeventy public libra- 
ries were opened in the cities of the Andalu- 


fian kingdom. The age of Arabian learning 


continued about five hundred years, til] the 
great eruption of the Moguls, and was coœval 
with the darkeſt and moſt ſlothful period of 
European annals ; but ſince the ſun of ſcience 
has ariſen in the Weſt, it ſhould ſeem that 
the Oriental ſtudies have languiſhed and de- 
clined (54). 

In the libraries of the Arabians, as in thoſe 
of Europe, the far greater part of the innu- 
merable volumes were poſſeſſed only of local 


value 


(54) Th-ſe literary anecdotes are borrowed from the Bibliotheca Ara- 


| bico-Hiſpana (tom. ii. p., 38. 71. 201, 202.), Leo Africanus (de Arab. 


Medicis et Philoſophis, i in Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. xili. p. 259-— 
298. particularly p. 274), and Renaudot (Hiſt, Patriarch. Alex. p. . 
275. 536, 537), beſides the chronological remarks of & bu! 2 
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value or imaginary merit (5 50. The ſhelves 
were crowded with orators and poets, whoſe 
ſtyle was adapted to the taſte and manners of 


their countrymen ; with general and partial 


| hiſtories, which each revolving generation ſup- 
plied with a new harveſt of perſons and events; 


with codes and commentaries of juriſprudence, 


which derived their authority from the law of 
the prophet; with the interpreters of the Ko- 


ran, and orthodox tradition; and with the 


whole theological tribe, polemics, myſtics, ſcho- 
8 laſtics, and moraliſts, the firſt or the laſt of 
writers, according to the different eſtimate of 
ſceptics or believers. The works of ſpecula- 
tion or ſcience may be reduced to the four 


claſſes of philoſophy, mathematics, aſtronomy, 


and phyſic. The fages of Greece were tranſ- 
| lated and illuſtrated in the Arabic language, 


and ſome treatiſes, now loſt in the original, 
have been recovered in the verſions of the 


Eaſt (56), which poſſeſſed and ſtudied the 
writings of Ariſtotle and Plato, of Euclid and 
Apollonius, of Ptolemy, Hippocrates, and Ga- 
len G79. Among the ideal ſyſtems, which 


have 


1350 The Arabic catalogue of FE Eſcurial u = give a juſt idea of the 


proportion of the clafſes, In the library of Cairo, the MSS. of aſtronomy 
and medicine amounted to 6500, with two fair globes, the one of braſs, 
the other of ſilver ( Bibliot, Arab, Hiſp. tom. i. p. 417. ). 


(56) As for inſtance, the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh books (the eighth 
is ſtill wanting) of the Conic Sections of Apolloniys Pergzus, which were 


printed from the Florence MS. 1661 (Eabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. ti. 


p- 559+). Yet the fifth book had been previouſly reftored by the mathe- 
matical divination of Viviani (ſee his eloge i in Fontenelle, tom. v. p. 59. 


c.). 

(57) The merit of theſe Arabic verſions is freely diſcuſſed by Renaudot 
(Fabric. Bibliot, Arab, Hiſpana, tom. i. p. 812—3$16.), and piouſly de- 
tended by Cafiri (Bibliot. Arab. Hiſpana, tom. i. p. 238—240.). Moſt 
of the verfions of Plato, Ariſtotle, Hippocrates, Galen, &c. are af. ribed 
to Honain, a phyſician of the Neſtorian ſect, who flouriſhed at Bagdad in 
the court of the caliphs, and died A. D. 876. He was at the head of a 
ſchool or manufacture of tranſlations, and the works of his ſons and 


diſciples were publiſhed under his name, See Abulpharagius Pynaſt. 


p. 88. 115. 171—174- and apud Aſſeman, Bibliot. Orient, tom. ti. 
p- 438 ), d' Herbelot (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 456.), Aſſeman (Bibliot, 
Orient, tom, iii. p. 164.), and Caſiri (Bibliot, Arab. — tom : 
P 238, &c. 281. 186 190. 302. 304, &c.). 
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have varied with the faſhion of the times, the 
 Arabians adopted the philoſophy of the Stagi- 
rite, alike intelligible or alike obſcure for the 


readers of every age. Plato wrote for the Athe- 
nians, and his allegorical genius is too cloſely 


| blended with the language and religion of 


Greece. After the fall of that religion, the 
Peripatetics, emerging from their obſcurity, 


| prevailed in the controverſies of the Oriental 
ſets, and their founder was long afterwards | 
_ reſtored by the Mahometans of Spain to the 


Latin ſchools (58). "The phyſics, both of the 
Academy and the Lyczum, as they are built, 


not on obſervation, but on argument, have 
retarded the progreſs of real knowledge. The 
metaphyſics of infinite, or finite, ſpirit, have 
too often been enliſted in the ſervice of ſu- 


perſtition. But the human faculties are for- 


_ tified by the art and practice of dialectics; the 


ten predicaments of Ariſtotle, collect and me- 
thodiſe our ideas (59), and his ſyllogiſm is the 


keeneſt weapon of diſpute. It was dextroufly 


wielded in the ſchools of the Saracens, but as 
it is more effectual for the detection of error 
than for the inveſtigation of truth, it is not ſur- 
priſing that new generations of maſters and 


_ diſciples ſhould fill revolve in the ſame circle 
of logical argument. The mathematics are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a peculiar privilege, that, in the 


courſe of ages, they may always advance, and 
can never Tecede. But the ancient geometry, 
if I am not miſinformed, was reſumed in the 


tame ſtate by the Italians of the fifteenth cen- 


tury; 


(58) See Moſheim, Inſtitut. Hiſt. Ecclef. p. 181. de. 236. 257. 
315. 338. 396, 438, &c. 

(<9) The moſt elegant commentary on the Categories or Predicaments 
of Ariftotle, may be found in the Philoſophical Arrangements of Mr. 

ames Harris (London, 1776, in octavo), who laboured to revive ibs 
ſtudies of Grecian literature and philoſophy, | 
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rury ; and whatever may be the origin of the 
name, the ſcience of algebra is aſcribed to the 
Grecian Diophantus by the modeſt teſtimony 
of the Arabs themſelves (60). They cultivated 


with more ſucceſs the ſublime feience of aſtro- 


nomy, which elevates the mind of man to dil- 
dain his diminutive planet and momentary ex- 
iſtence. The coſtly inſtruments of obſervation 
were ſupplied by the caliph Almamon, and the 
land of the Chaldzans itil} afforded the ſame 


ſpacious level, the ſame unclouded horizon. 
In the plains of Sinaar, and a ſecond time in 
thoſe of Cuta, his mathematiching accurately 


meaſured a degree of the great circle of the 


earth, and determined at twenty-four thouſand | 


miles the entire circumference of our globe (61). 


From the reign of the Abbaſſides to that of the 


grand children of Tamerlane, the ſtars, without 
the aid of glaſſes, were diligently obſerved; 

and che aſtronomical tables of Bagdad, Spain, 
and Samarcand (62), correct ſome minute er— 


rors, without daring to renounce the hypotheſis 


of Ptolemy, without advancing a ſtep towards 
the diſcovery of the ſolar ſyſtem. In the eaſtern 
courts, the truths of ſcience could be recom- 


mended only by . and folly, and the 
aatſtronomer 


(60) Abulpbaragius, Dypaſt. p. Sr. 222. Bibliot. Arab. Hiſo. tom. 
i. p. 370, 371. In quem (ſays the primate of the Jacobite.) fi immi- 
ſerit ſe lector, oceanum hoc in genere Calgebræ) inveniet, The time of 
Diopbantus of Alexandria is unknewn, but his fix books are ſtill extant, 


and have been illuſtrated by the Greek Planudes and the Frenchman Me- | 


_ Ziriac (Fabric, Bibliot. Græc tom, iv. p. 12—15.). 

(61) Abvlteda (Annal. Moſlem p. 210, 211. verſ. Reiſke) de- 
ſcribes this operation according to Ibn Challecan, and the beſt hiſtorians, 
This degree moſt accurately contains 200,000 royal or Haſhemite cubits, 
which Arabia had derived from the ſacred and legal practice both of 
Paleſtine and Egypt. This ancient cubit is repeated 400 times in each 
baſis of the great pyramid, and ſeems to indicate the primitive and 


univerſal meaſures of the Eaſt. See the Metrologie of the laborious 


Mr. Paucton, p. 101—195. 
(62) See the Aſtronomical Tables of Ulugh Begh, with the preface 


of Dr. Hyde, in the iſt volume of his Syntagma Diſſertationum, 
| Oxon. 1767. 
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aſtronomer would have been diſregarded, had he 


not debaſed his wiſdom or honeſty by the vain 
predictions of aſtrology (63). But in the ſci- 


ence of medicine, the Arabians have been 
_ defervedly applauded. The names of Meſua and 


Geber, of Razis and Avicenna, are ranked 


with the Grecian maſters; in the city of Bag- 


dad, eight hundred and ſixty phyſicians were 


ſions (64): in Spain, the life of the Catholic 50 
princes was entruſted to the ſkill of the Sara- 
cens (65), and the ſchool of Salerno, their 


licenſed to exerciſe their lucrative profeſ- 


legitimate offspring, revived in Italy and Europe 
the precepts of the healing art (66). The ſuc- 
ceſs of each profeſſor muſt have been influenced 
by perſonal and accidental cauſes; but we may 
form a leſs fanciful eſtimate of their general 


knowledge of anatomy (67), botany (68), and 


chemiſtry (69), the threefold baſis of their theory 
and 


(63) The truth of 493 was allowed by Albumazar, and the beſt 


of the Arabian aſtronomers, who drew their moſt certain predictions, 


not from Venus or Mercury, but from Jupiter and the ſun (Abulpharag. 
Dynaſt. p. 161—164.). For the ftate and fcience of the Perfian aftro- 
nomers, ſee Chardin (Voyages en Perſe, tom. iii. p. 162—20J ). 

(64) Bibliot. Arabico-Hiſpana, tom. i. p. 438. The original relates 
a pleaſant tale, of an ignorant but harmleſs practitioner. 

(65) Ia the year 966, Sancho the fat, king of Leon, was cured by the 
phyſicians of Cordova (Mariana, l. viii. c. 7. tom. i, p. 318. ). | 

(66) The ſchool of Salerno, and the introduction of the Arabian 
ſciences into Italy, are diſcuſſed with learning and judgment by Muratori 
( Antiquitat. Italiæ Medii /Evi. tom. iii. p. 932—940.) and Giannone 
(litoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ii, p. 119—127.). 

(67) dee a good view of the progreſs of anatomy in Wotton ( Re- 
flections on ancient and modern Learning, p. 208—1 56.) . His repu- 
tation has been unworthily depreciated by the wils in che controverly of 
Boyle and Bentley, 

(62) Bibliot. Arab. Hiſpanica, tom. i. p. 275. Al Beithar of Ma- 
laga, their greateſt botaniſt, had travelled into Aae Perſia and 
India. 

(bg) Dr. Watſon (Elements of Chemiſtry, vo'. i. p. 17, &c. ) allows 
the original merit of the Arabians. Yet he quotes the modeſt confeſſion 
of the famous Geber of the ixth century (d' Herbelot, p. 387.), that be 
„ad drawn moſt of his ſcience, perhaps of the tranſmutation of metals, 
trom the ancient ſages. Whatever might be the origin or extent of 
their knowledge, the arts of chemiſtry and alchymy appear to have 
been known in Egypt at leaſt three hundred years before Mahomet 
( Wotton” s Reflections, p. 121—133J. Pauw, Recherches {ur les Egypit- 
ens et les e toni, 1, po 376—429.). 
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and practice. A ſuperſtitious reverence for 
the dead confined both the Greeks and the 
| Arabians to the difſeQtion of apes and quadru- 
peds; the more ſolid and viſible parts were 
| known in the time of Galen, and the finer 
ſcrutiny of the human frame was reſerved for 
the mieroſcope and the injections of modern 
artiſts. Botany is an active ſcience, and the 
diſcoveries of the torrid zone might enrich the 
herbal of Dioſcorides with two thouſand plants. 
Some traditionary knowledge might be ſecreted 
in the temples and monaſteries of Egypt; much 
uſeful experience had been acquired in the 
practice of arts and manufaQtures ; but the ei- 
ence of chemiſtry owes its origin and improve- 
ment to the induſtry of the Saracens. They 
firſt invented and named the alembic for the 
purpoſes of diſtillation, analyſed the ſubſtances 
of the three kingdoms of nature, tried the 
diſtinction and affinities of alcalis and acids, 
and converted the poiſonous minerals into ſoft 
and ſalutary medicines. But the moſt eager 
ſearch of Arabian chemiſtry was the tranſmu- 
tation of metals, and the elixir of immortal 
health: the reaſon and the fortunes of thou- 
ſands were evaporated in the crucibles of alchy- 
my, and the conſummation of the great work 
was promoted by the worthy aid of myſtery, 
fable, and ſuperſtition. 

But the Moſlems deprived themſelves of the wart 
principal benefits of a familiar intercourſe with {Uge. ni 
Greece and Rome, the knowledge of antiquity, free. 
the purity of taſte, and the freedom of thought. 
Confident in the riches of their native tongue, 
the Arabians diſdained the ſtudy of any foreign 
idiom. The Greek interpreters were choſen _ 
among their Chriſtian ſubjects; they formed 
their tranſlations, lometimes on the original 


k, 
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text, more frequently perhaps on a Syriac ver- 


Hon: and in the crowd of aſtronomers and 
phyſicians, there is no example of a poet, an 


orator, or even an hiſtorian, being taught to 
ſpeak the language of the Saracens (70). The 
mythology of Homer would have provoked the 
abhorrence of thoſe ſtern fanatics: they poſ- 


ſeſſed in lazy ignorance the colonies of the 
Macedonians, and the provinces of Carthage 
and Rome: the heroes of Plutarch and Livy 
Were buried in oblivion ; and the hiſtory of the 
world before Mahomet was reduced to a ſhort 
legend of the patriarchs, the prophets, and the 
Perſian kings. Our education in the Greek 
and Latin ſchools may have fixed in our minds 
a ſtandard of excluſive taſte; and I am not 
forward to condemn the literature and judgment 
of nations, of whoſe language I am ignorant. 
Yet I hnow that the claſſics have much to teach, 
and I believe that the Orientals have much to 
learn: the temperate dignity of ſtyle, the 
graceful proportion of art, the forms of viſible 
and intellectual beauty, the juſt delineation of 
character and paſſion, the rhetoric of narrative 


and argument, the regular fabric of epic and 


dramatic poetry (71). The influence of truth 


and reaſon is of a leſs ambiguous complexion. 


The philoſophers of Athens and Rome enjoyed 
the bleſſings, and aſſerted the rights of civil and 
religious freedom. Their moral and political 


writings 


(70) Abulpharagius (Dynaſt. p. 26. 143.) mentions a Syriac verſicn 
of Homer's two porms, by Theophilus, a Chriſtian Maronite of 
mount Libanus, who profeſſed aſtronomy at Roha or Edeſfa towards the 
end of the viiith century, His work would be a literary curiofity. 1 
have read ſomewhere, but I do not believe, that Plutarch's Lives were 
tranſlated into Turkiſh for the uſe of Mahomer the ſecond. 

(71) I have peruſed, with much pleaſure, Sit William Jones's Latin 


Commentary on Aſiatic poetry (London, 1774. in octavo), which was 


compoſed in the youth of that wonderful linguiſt. At preſent, in the 
maturity of his taſte and judgment, he would perhaps abate of the 


fervent, and even partial, praiſe which he hes beſtowed on the 
Orientals, | 75 
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writings might have gradually unlocked the 
fetters of Laſtern deſpotiſm, diffuſed a liberal 
ſpirit of enquiry and toleration, and encourag- 
ed the Arabian ſages to ſuſpect that their caliph 
was a tyrant and their prophet an impoſtor (72). 
The inſtinct of ſuperſtition was alarmed by the 
introduction even of the abſtra& ſciences; and 
the more rigid doctors of the law condemned 
the raſh and pernicious curioſity of Alma- 
mon (73). To the thirſt of martyrdom, the 


viſion of paradiſe, and the belief of predeſti- 


nation, we muſt aſcribe the invincible enthuſi- 
alm of the prince and people. And the ſword of 


the Saracens became leſs formidable, when their 
youth was drawn away from the camp to the 
college, when the armies of the faithful preſum- 


ed to -rend and to reflect. Yet the fooliſh vanity 


of the Greeks was jealous of their ſtudies, and 


reluctantly imparted the facred fire to the Bar- 
barians of the Faſt (74). 
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In the bloody conflict of the Ommiades and was ef 


Abbathdes, the Greeks had {tolen the oppor- 


Harun al 
Raſhid a- 


tunity of avenging their wrongs and enlarging ezinft the 


their limits. But a ſevere retribution was ex- 


ated by Mohadi, the third caliph of the new 781805 


dynaſty, who ſeized in his turn the favourable 
opportunity, while a woman and a child, Irene 
and Conſtantine, were ſeated on the Byzantine 
throne. An army of ninety-five thouſand Per- 
ſians and Arabs was ſent from the Tigris to 


the 


4240 Among the Arahian hes Averroes has been accuſed of 
delpifing the religions of the Jews, the Chrittians, and the Mahometanz 
(ce his article in Bay!e's Dictionary). Each of theſe ſects would agree, 

that in two inſtances out of tree, his contempt was reaſonable. 

(73) D'Herbelot, Biblioth2que Orientale, p. 546. 

(74) ®zoinog aToTOY , 84 THY r] or οοοαν, d iv To PCA 
y8v05 ear, exdorov Tomo Tos e9ver;, &c. Cedrienus, p. 548. who 
relates how manfully the emperor retuled a mathematician to the inſtan- 
ces and offers of the caliph Almamon. This abſusd ſcruple is expreſſed 
almoſt in the ſame words, by the continuator of 'Theophan+s (Scriptores 
poſt J heophanem, Pi IE 
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the Thracian Boſphorus, under the command 
of Harun (75), or Aaron, the ſecond ſon of 
the commander of the faithful. His encamp- 


ment on the oppoſite heights of Chryſopolis 
or Scutari, informed Irene, in her palace of 
Conſtantinople, of the loſs of her troops and 


provinces. With the conſent or connivance of 
their ſovereign her miniſters ſubſcribed an ig- 
nominious peace; and the exchange of ſome 
royal gifts could not diſguiſe the annual tribute 
of ſeventy thouſand dinars of gold, which was 


impoſed on the Roman empire. The Saracens 
had too raſhly advanced into the midſt of a 


diſtant and hoſtile land: their retreat was ſoli— 


cited by the promiſe of faithful guides and 


plentiful markets; and not a Greek had courage 
to whiſper, that "their weary forces might be 


ſurrounded and deſtroyed in their ' neceſſary 


patlage between a ſlippery mountain and the 
river Sangarius. Five years after this expedi- 
tion, Harun aſcended the throne of his father 


and his eldeſt brother ; the moſt powerful and 


vigorous monarch of his race, illuſtrious in the 


Weſt, as the ally of Charlemagne, and familiar 
to the moſt childiſh readers, as the perpetual 


hero of the Arabian tales. His title to the 


name of Al Raſhid (the Jie) is ſullied by the 


extirpation of the generous, perhaps the inno- 


cent, Barmecides; yet he could liſten to the 


5 complaint of a poor widow who had been pil- 
laged by his troops, and who dared, in a paſſage 
of the Koran, to threaten the inattentive deſpot 


with the judgment of God and poſterity. His 
court was adorned with luxury and ſcience; 
but, 


(75) See the reign and character of Harun al Raſhid, in the Biblio- 
thèque Orientale, p. 431—433, under his proper title; and in the re- 
lative articles to which M. d' Herbelot refers. That ſearned collector 
has ſhewn much taſte in ſtripping the Oriental chronicles of their in- 
ſtructive and amuſing anecdotes. 
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but, in a reign of three-and- -twenty years, 


Harun repeatedly viſited his provinces from 


Choraſan to Egypt; nine times he performed 
the pilgrimage of Mecca; eight times he 
invaded the territories of the Romans; and 
as often as they declined the payment of 
the tribute, they were taught to feel that a 


month of depredation was more coſtly than a 


year of ſubmiſſion. But when the unnatural 


mother of Conſtantine was depoſed and baniſh- 
ed, her ſucceflor Nicephorus refolved to oblite- 
rate this badge of ſervitude and diſgrace. The 


epiſtle of the emperor to the caliph was pointed 


with an alluſion to the game of cheſs, which 


had already ſpread from Perſia to Greece. 


The queen (he ſpoke of Irene) conſidered 

* you as a rook and herſelf as a pawn. That 
6 i Temes” female ſubmitted to pay a 
“tribute, the double of which ſhe ought to 
* have exacted from the Barbarians. Reſtore 


therefore the fruits of your injuſtice, or abide 


© the determination of the ſword.” At theſe 


words the ambaſſadors caſt a bundle of ſwords 
before the foot of the throne. The caliph 


ſmiled at the menace, and drawing his ſcymetar, 


 ſamſamah, a weapon of hiſtoric or fabulous re- 


nown, he cut aſunder the feeble arms of the 
Greeks, without turning the edge, or endan- 
gering the temper, of his blade. He then 
dictated an epiſtle of tremendous brevity : *In 
< the name of the moſt merciful God, Harun 
al Raſhid, commander of the faithful, to 


ce Nicephorus, the Roman dog. I have read 5 


„* thy letter, O thou ſon of an unbelieving 
„ mother. Thou ſhalt not hear, thou ſhalt 
„ behold my reply.“ It was written in charac- 
ters of blood and fire on the plains of Phrygia ; 
and the warlike celerity of the Arabs could only 
be checked by the arts of deceit and the ſhew 


of 
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of repentance. The triumphant caliph retired, 
after the fatigues of the campaign, to his fa- 
vourite palace of Racca on the Euphrates (76); 


but the diſtance of five hundred miles, and the 


inclemency of the ſeaſon, encouraged his ad- 


verſary to violate the peace. Nicephorus was 


aſtoniſhed by the bold and rapid march of the 
commander of the faithful, who repaſſed, in 
the depth of winter, the ſnows of mount 
Taurus: his ſtratagems of policy and war were 
exhauſted ; and the perfidious Greek eſcaped 
with three wounds from a field of battle over- 
ſpread with forty-thouſand of his ſubjects. Yet 
the Emperor was aſhamed of ſubmiſſion, and 
the caliph was reſolved on victory. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five thouſand regular ſoldiers 
received pay, and were inſcribed in the military 
roll; and above three hundred thouſand per- 


Gs of every denomination marched under the 


black ſtandard of the Abbaſſides. They ſwept 
the iurface of Aſia Minor far beyond Tyana 
and Ancyra, and inveſted the Pontic Hera- 
clea(77), once a flouriſhing ſtate, now a pal- 
try town; at that time capable of ſuſtaining in 
her antique walls a month's ſiege againſt the 
forces of the Eaſt. The ruin was complete, 


the ſpoil was ample; but if Harun had been 


converſant with Grecian ſtory, he would have 


regretted the ſtatue of Hercules, whole attri- 


butes, the club, the bow, the quiver, and the 
lion's 


(76) For the Croatia of Racca, the old Nicephorium, conſult 


d' Anvilſe (VEuphrate et le Tigte, v 24—27. . The e Nights 
repreſeni Harun al Raſhid as almoſi ſtationary in Baędad. He reſpected 


the royal ſeat of the Abbaffides, but the vices of the inhabitants bad 
driven him from the ci y (\bulfed. Annal. p. 167.). 

(7+) M. de Tovrnefort, in his -oafting voyage from Conſtantinople 
to Trebizond, paſſed a nicht at jiccacica or Eregri, His eye ſurveyed 


the preſent late, his reading collected the antiguities, of the city 
(Voyage du Levant; tom. iii, lettre xvi. p. 24—35.). We have a ſepa- 


rate hii'ory of Heraclea in the fragments of Memnon, which are pre- 
ſerved by Photius. | 
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lion's hide, were ſculptured in maſly gold. 
The progreſs of deſolation by ſea and land, 
from the Euxine to the iſle of Cyprus, com- 
pelled the emperor Nicephorus to retra& his 
haughty defiance. In the new treaty, the 
ruins of Heraclea were left for ever as a leſſon 
and a trophy; and the coin of the tribute 


was marked with the image and ſuperſcrip- 


40 


tion of Harun and his three ſons (78). Vet 


this plurality of lords might contribute to re- 


move the diſhonour of the Roman name. Af. 


ter the death of their father, the heirs of the 


caliph were involved in civil diſcord, and the 
conqueror, the liberal Almamon, was ſut- 
ficiently engaged in the reſtoration of domeſ- 


tic peace, and the introduction of foreign 


— „ | 1 

Under the reign of Almamon at Bagdad, of 
Michael the Stammerer at Conſtantinople, the 
iſlands of Crete (79) and Sicily were ſubdued 


The Arabs 
ſubdue the 
iſle of Crete, 
A. D. 823. 


by the Arabs. The former of theſe conqueſts 


is diſdained by their own writers, who were 


ignorant of the fame of Jupiter and Minos, 


dut it has not been overlooked by the Byzan- 


tine hiſtorians, who now begin to caſt a clearer 


light on the affairs of their own times (80). A 
Vol: $A = 


(78) The wars of Harun al Raſhid againſt the Roman empire, are 
related by Theophanes (p. 384, 38 5. 391. 396. 407, $08.), Zonaras 


band 


5 (tom. ii l. xv. p. 116. 124.), Cedrenus (p. 477, 478.), Eutychius 


(Annal. tom. ii. p. 407.), Elmacin (Hiſt Saracen, p. 136. 151, 152.), 
Abulphaiagius (Dynaſt. p. 147. 151), and Abulfeda (p. 156. 166 
— 168 * | | | | £ 


(79) The authors trom hom I have learned the moſt of the ancient 


and modern ſtate of Crete, are Belon (Obſervations, &c. c. 3—10. 


Paris, 1556), Tournefort (Voyage du Levant, tom. i. lettre ii. et iii.), 


and Meurſios (CRxTA, in his works, tom. iii. p. 349—544.). Al- 


though Crete is ſtyled by Homer Haspa, by Dionyſius Amapn Ts xa 
evBorog, I cannot conceive that mountainous iſland to ſurpaſs, or even to 


equal, in fertility the greater part of Spain. | 
(do) The moſt authentic and circumſtantial intelligence is obtained 


from the four books of the Continuation of Theophanes, compiled by 


the pen or the command of Ceaſtantine Porphyrogegitus, with the Life 
: ; : a of 
8 
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band of Andaluſian volunteers, diſcontented 


with the climate or government of Spain, ex- 
plored the adventures of the ſea; but as they 


failed in no more than twenty gallies, their 


_ warfare muſt be branded with the name of 
piracy. As the ſubjects and ſeQaries of the 


white party, they might lawfully invade the 
dominions of the black caliphs. A rebellious 
faction introduced them into Alexandria (81); 
they cut in pieces both friends and foes, pil- 


| laged the churches and moſchs, ſold above fix 
thouſand Chriſtian captives, and maintained 


their ſtation in the capital of Egypt, till they 


were oppreſſed by the forces and preſence of 
Almamon himſelf. From the mouth of the 


Nile to the Helleſpont, the iſlands and ſea-coaſts 
both of the Greeks and Moſlems were expoſed 


to their depredations; they ſaw, they envied, 
they taſted, the fertility of Crete, and ſoon re- 


turned with forty gallies to a more ſerious at- 


tack. The Andaluſians wandered over the land 
fearleſs and unmoleſted; but when they de- 
ſcended with their plunder to the ſea-ſhore, 


their veſſels were in flames, and their chief, 
Abu Caab, confeſſed himſelf the author of the 
miſchief. Their clamours accuſed his madnefs 


or treachery. © Of what do you complain!“ 


replied the crafty emir. I have brought you 
« to a land flowing with milk and honey. Here 
is your true country; repoſe from your toils, 


"08 and forget the barren place of your nativity.“ 


9 And | 


of his father Baſil the Macedonian (Scriptores poſt 1 p. 1— 


162. a Franciſc, Combefis, Paris, 1685), The loſs of Crete and 
Sicily is related, I. ii. p. 46— 52. To theſe we may dd the ſecondary 


evidence of Joſeph Geneſius (I. ii. p. 21, Venet. 1733), George Cedre- 


nus (Compend. p. 506—508.), and John Scylitzes Curopalata (apud 
Baron. Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 827. Ne 24, &c.) But the mudein' 
Greeks are ſuch notorious plagiaries, that 1 ſhould only quote a plurality 
of names. 

(81) Renaudot (Hiſt. Patriarch. Alex. 5. 251—256. 263—270,). 


| has deicribed the ravages of the Andalufian Arabs in Egypt, but has 9955 


got to connect them with the conqueſt of Crete, 


n 
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Cc And our wives and children?” © Your 


_ & heauteous captives will ſupply the place of 


« your wives, and in their embraces you will 


„ ſoon become the fathers of a new progeny.” 


The firſt habitation was their camp, with a 


ditch and rampart, in the bay of Suda; but an 


apoſtate monk led them to a more deſirable 


poſition in the eaſtern parts; and the name of 
Candax, their fortreſs and colony, has been 
extended to the whole iſland, under the corrupt 
and modern appellation of Candia. The hun- 
dred cities of the age of Minos were diminiſhed 
to thirty; and of theſe, only one, moſt proba- 


bly Cydonia, had courage to retain the ſubſtance 


of freedom and the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. 


The Saracens of Crete ſoon repaired the loſs 


years, the princes of Conſtantinople attacked 
theie licentious corſairs with fruitleſs curſes and 


ineffectual arms. 


The lols of Sicily (8 2) was - cecafioned by all 


act of ſuperſtitious rigour. An amorous youth 
who had ſtolen a nun from her cloyſter, Was 
ſentenced by the emperor to the amputation of 
his tongue. Euphemius appealed to the reaſon 
and policy of the Saracens of Africa; and ſoon 
returned with the Imperial purple, a fleet of one 


of their navy; and the timbers of mount Ida 
were launched into the main. During an ho- 
tile period, of one hundred and thirty-eight 


and of Si- 
* 


3 


hundred ſhips, and an army of ſeven hundred 


\ horſe and ten thouſand foot. They landed at 


Mazara near the ruins of the ancient Selinus ; 


but after ſome partial victories, enn (83) 


E. 2 Was 


(82) Andi (ſays the continuator of 8 ii. p. $1.) 3% rabra 


| Tele e vn Ka, WAATINGTEDY 1 TOTE ypaperrt OfoyVwow Ka fig REH Ah 


nuwy, This hiſtory of the loſs ot Sicily is no longer extant. Muratori 
( Annali d'Italia, tom. vii. p. 7. 19. 21, &c.) has added ſome circum- 
ſtances from the Italian chronicles, 

(83) The ſplendia and intereſting tragedy of Tancrede would adapt 


itſelf much better to this epoch, than to the date (A. D. 1005.) which 


Voltaire 
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was delivered by the Greeks, the apoſtate was 
ſlain before her walls, and his African friends 
were reduced to the neceſſity of feeding on the 


flefh of their own horſes. In their turn they 


were relieved by a powerful reinforcement of 


their brethren of Andaluſia; the largeſt and 
weſtern part of the iſland was gradually reduc- 
ed, and the commodious harbour of Palermo 
was choſen for the ſeat of the naval and military 
ower of the Saracens. Syracuſe preſerved 
about fifty years the faith which ſhe had ſworn to 
_ Chrift and to Cæſar. In the laſt and fatal ſiege, 
her citizens diſplayed ſome remnant of the ſpi- 
rit which had formerly reſiſted the powers of 


Athens and Carthage. They ſtood above twenty 


days againſt the battering-rams and catapulte, 
the mines and tortoiſes of the beſiegers, and 
the place might have been relieved, if the ma- 
riners of the Imperial fleet had not been de- 


tained at Conftantinople in building a church 


to the Virgin Mary. The deacon Theodoſius, 
with the bi” and clergy, was dragged in 
chains from the altar to Palermo, caſt into a 
ſubterraneous dungeon, and expoſed to the 


hourly peril of death or apoſtacy. His pathetic, 


and not inelegant complaint, may be read as 


the epitaph of his country (84). From the 
Roman conqueſt to this final calamity, Syra- 


cuſe, now dwindled to the primitive iſle of 
Ortygea, had infenſibly declined. Yet the relics 


were {till precious ; the plate of the cathedral 


weighed five thouſand pc unds of filver ; the 
entire ſpoil was computed at one million of 
: 8 5 pieces 
Voltaire himf-H has chofen. But I muſt gently reproach the poet, for 


jyfuſing into the Greek ſubjects the ſpirit of modern knights and ancient 
republicans. | | 


_ (84) Ihe narrative or lamentation of Theodofius is tranſ ribed and 
rMiuftrated by Pagi (Critics, tom. iii. p. 719, &c.). Conſtantine Por- 
phyrogenitus (in Vit. Bafil, c. 69, 70. p. 190—192.) mentions the 
loſs of Syracule and the triumph ot the demons, | | 


Anat owning et Crone IRE Rata hs fee W n 
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pieces of gold (about four hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling), and the captives muſt out- 
number the ſeventeen thouſand Chriſtians, who 

N were tranſported from the ſack of Taurome- 
nium into African ſervitude. In Sicily, the 
religion and language of the Greeks were era- 
dicated ; and ſuch was the docility of the riſing 
generation, that fifteen thouſand boys were 
circumciſed and cloathed on the ſame day with 
the ſon of the Fatimite caliph. The Arabian 
ſquadrons iſſued from the barbours of Palermo, 
Biſerta, and Tunis; an hundred and fifty 
towns of Calabria and Campania were attacked 
and pillaged; nor could the ſuburbs of Rome 
be defended by the name of the Cæſars and 
apoſtles. Had the Mahometans been united, 
Italy muſt have fallen an eaſy and glorious ac- 
ceſſion to the empire of the prophet. But the 
caliphs of Bagdad had loſt their authority in 
the Weſt ; the Aglabites and Fatimites uſurped 
the provinces of "Alricss their emirs of Sicily 
aſpired to independence; and the deſign of con- 
queſt and dominion was degraded to a ow 
tion of predatory inroads (85). . 
in the ſufferings of proſtrate Italy, the name of mont. n of 
Nome awakens a ſolemn and mournful recollec- the Sar. 
tion. A fleet of Saracens from the African coaſt 4B. 46 
preſumed to enter the mouth of the Tyber, and : 
to approach a city which even yet, in her fallen 
ſtate, was revered as the metropolis of the 
Chriſtian world. The gates and ramparts were 
guarded by a trembling people; but the tombs 
and temples of St. Peter and St. Paul were left 
expoſed in the ſuburbs of the Vatican and of 
the Oſtian way, Their inviſible ſanctity had 
| proteed 


R c r ed og War. 8 


(85) The extracts from the Arabie hiſtories of Sicily are given in 
4. bulteda (Annal Moflem. p. 271—273.), and in the firſt volume of 
Muratoii's Scriptores Rerum Italicarum M. de Guignes (Hiſt, des 
Huns, tom, i. p. 363, 364.) has added ſome important facts. 
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protected them againſt the Goths, the Vandals, 
and the Lombards ; : but the Arabs diſdained 
both the goſpel and the legend ; and their ra- 


pacious ſpirit was approved and animated by the 


precepts of the Koran. The Chriſtian idols 
were ſtripped of their coſtly offerings ; a ſilver 
altar was torn away from the ſhrine of St. Pe- 


ter; and if the bodies or the buildings were 


left entire, their deliverance muſt be imputed to 


the haſte, rather than the ſcruples, of the Sara- 


cens. In their courſe along the Appian way, 
they pillaged Fundi and beſieged Gayera ; but 
they had turned aſide from the walls of Rome, 
and, by their diviſions, the Capitol was ſaved 
from the yoke of the prophet of Mecca. The 
ſame danger ſtill impended on the heads of the 
Roman people; and their domeſtic force was 


unequal to the aſſault of an African emir. They 
claimed the protection of their Latin ſovereign ; 
but the Carlovingian ſtandard was overthrown 
by a detachment of Barbarians : they meditated 
the reſtoration of the Greek emperors ; but the 
attempt was treaſonable, and the ſuccour remote 
and precarious (86). Their diſtreſs appeared 


to receive ſome aggravation from the death of 


their ſpiritual and temporal chief; but the preſſ- 
ing emergency ſuperſeded the forms and intrigues 
of an election; and the unanimous choice 


of pope Leo the fourth (87) was the ſafety of 
the church and city. This poptiff was born a 
Roman; the courage of the firſt ages of 

| the 


86) One of the moſt eminent Romans (Gratianus, mazifter rilitum 
et Romani palatn ſuperiſta) was accuſed of geciaring, Quia Franci nihil 


nobis boni faciunt, neque adjutorium prebent, ſed magis quæ noſtia 


zunt violenter tollunt. Quare non advocamus Grecos, et cum eis fœedas 
pacis componentes, Francorum regem et gen em de noſtro regno et domi- 


natione expeilimus ? Anaſtalius in Leone IV. p. 199. 


(87) Voltaire (Hift, Generale, tom. ii. c. 28. p. 124.) aprears to be 
remarkably ſtr x. with the character of pope Leo IV. [| have borrowed 
his general cx +. tn but the Gght of the forum hes furniſhed me with 
2 more diſtin +»: 4 avely image, 1 5 
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the republic glowed in his breaſt ; and, amidſt 
the ruins of his country, he ſtood ere, like 
one of the firm and lofty columns that rear their 
heads abore the fragments of the Roman forum. 

Ihe firſt days of his reign were conſecrated to 
the purification and removal of relics, to prayers 
and proceſſions, and to all the ſolemn offices of 
religion, which ſerved at leaſt to heal the ima- 
gination, and reſtore the hopes, of the multi- 
tude. The public defence had been long neg- 
lected, not from the preſumption of peace, but 
from the diſtreſs and poverty of the times. As 
far as the ſcantineſs of his means, and the ſhort- 
neſs of his leiſure would allow, the ancient walls 
were repaired by the command of Leo; fifteen 
towers, in the moſt acceſſible ſtations, were 
built or renewed; two of theſe commanded on 
either ſide the Tyber ; ; and an iron chain was 
drawn acroſs the ſtream to impede the aſcent 
of an hoſtile navy. The Romans were aſſured 
of a ſhort reſpite by the welcome news, that 
ö the ſiege of Gayeta had been raiſed, and that a 
party of the enemy, with their ſacrilegious 
plunder, had periſhed in the waves. 

But the ſtorm, which had been delayed, ſoon vids n 
burſt upon them with redoubled violence. The rien of 
Aglabite (88), who reigned in Africa, had in- A D. 845. 

herited from his father a treaſure and an army : 

a fleet of Arabs and Moors, after a ſhort re- 

freſhment in the harbours of Sardinia, caſt an- 

chor before the mouth of the Tyber, ſixteen 

miles from the city; and their diſcipline and 

numbers appeared to threaten, not a tranſient 

inroad, but a ſerious deſign of conqueſt and 

dominion. But the vigilance of Leo had form- 
3 „ | ad 


(58) De Guignes, Hift. Generale des Huns, t tom. i. p. 363, 364. 
Car donne, Hiſt, de l' Afrique et de l' Eſpagne, ſoue Ja Domination des 
Arabes, tom 11, p. 24, 28. I obſervs, and cannot reconcile, the differ- 
ence of theſe writers in the ſucceſſion of the Aglabites, 
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ed an alliance with the vaſſals of the Greek em. 


= the free and maritime ſtates of Gayeta, 


aples, and Amalfi; and in the hour of dan- 
ger, their gallies appeared in the port of Oſtia 


under the command of Cæſarius the ſon of the 


Neapolitan duke, a noble and valiant youth, 
who had already vanquiſhed the fleets of the 
Saracens. With his principal companions, Cæ- 
ſarius was invited to the Lateran palace, and the 


dextrous pontiff affected to enquire their errand, 
and to accept with joy and ſurpriſe their pro- 


vidential ſuccour. The city bands, in arms, at- 


| tended their father to Oſtia, where he reviewed 
and bleſſed his generous deliverers. They kiſſ- 
ed his feet, received the communion with mar- 


tial deyotion, and liſtened to the prayer of Leo, 


that the ſame God who had ſupported St. Peter 


and St, Paul on the waves of the ſea, would 


ſtrengthen the hands of his champions againſt 
the adverſaries of his holy name. After a ſimi- 
Jar prayer, and with equal reſolution, the Moſ- 


lems advanced to the attack of the Chriſtian gal- 


lies, which preſerved their advantageous ſtation 


along the coaſt. The victory inclined to the 
ſide of the allies, when it was leſs gloriouſly de- 
cided in their favour by a ſudden tempeſt, 
which confounded the ſkill and courage of the 
ſtouteſt mariners. The Chriſtians were ſhelter. 
ed in a friendly harbour, while the Africans 
were ſcattered and daſhed in pieces among the 


rocks and iſlands of an hoſtile ſhore. Thoſe 
who eſcaped from ſhipwreck and hunger, nei- 
ther found nor deſerved mercy at the hands of 


their implacable purſuers. The ſword and the 
gibbet reduced the dangerous multitude of 
captives; and the remainder was more uſefully 
employed, to reſtore the ſacred edifices which 
they had attempted to ſubvert. The pontiff, at 


ful 
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ful devotion at the ſhrines of the apoſtles ; and, 
among the ſpoils of this naval victory, thirteen 
Arabian bows of pure and maſſy filver were 
' ſuſpended round the altar of the fiſherman of 


Galilee. The reign of Leo the fourth was em- 


ployed in the defence and ornament of the Ro- 


man ſtate. The churches were renewed and 
| embelliſhed: near four thouſand pounds of ſil- 


ver were conſecrated to repair the lofles of 
St. Peter; and his ſanctuary was decorated 
with a plate of gold of the weight of two 


hundred and ſixteen pounds; emboſſed with 


the portraits of the pope and emperor, and en- 
circled with a ſtring of pearls. Yet this vain 
magnificence reflects leſs glory on the charac- 
ter of Leo, than the paternal care with which 
he rebuilt the walls of Horta and Ameria ; 


and tranſported the wandering inhabitants of 
Centumcellæ to his new foundation of Leopo- 
lis, twelve miles from the ſea-ſhore (89). By 


his liberality, a colony of Corſicans, with their 


wives and children, was planted in the ſtation 


of Porto at the mouth of the Tyber: the falling 
city was reſtored for their uſe, the fields and 
vineyards were divided among the new ſettlers: 


their firſt efforts were aſſiſted by a gift of 


horſes and cattle; and the hardy exiles, who 


breathed revenge againſt the Saracens, ſwore 
to live and die under the ſtandard of St. Pe- 


ter. The nations of the welt and north who 


viſited the threſhold of the apoſtles had gra- 


dually formed the large and populous ſuburb of 
the Vatican, and their various habitations were 


diſtinguiſhed in the language of the times, as 


the ſchools of the Greeks and Goths, of the 
Lombards and Saxons. But this venerable ſpot 


Was 


(89) Beretti (Chora 3 Itallze Medii Avi, p. 100 108.) has i- 
 Juftrated Centumcellæ, Leopol is, Civitas Leonins, and the other places 
or the Roman dutchy. 
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| was ſtill open to facrilegious inſult: the deſign 
= of incloſing it with walls and towers exhauſted 
all that authority could command, or charity 
would ſupply : and the pious labour of four 
years was animated in every ſeaſon, and at 
every hour, by the preſence of the indefati- 
Fcundaticn gable pontiff. The love of fame, a generous but 
bine ei,. worldly paſſion, may be detected in the name 
A b. 852. of the Leonine city, which he beſtowed on the 
| Vatican, yet the pride of the dedication was 
tempered with Chriſtian penance and humi- 
lity. The boundary was trod by the biſhop 
and his clergy, barefoot, in ſackcloth, and 
aſhes; the ſongs of triumph were modulated 
| to pſalms and litanies; the walls were be- 
| ſprinkled with holy water; and the ceremony 
was concluded with a prayer, that under the 
y guardian care of the apoſtles and the angelic 
i hoſt, both the old and the new Rome might 
l ever be preſerved pure, proſperous, and im- 
| pregnable (90). 
f be amoi The emperor Theophilus, ſon of Miebael 


en weinen the Stammerer, was one of the moſt active 


1 phitus and and high-ſpirited princes who reigned at Con- 
4 4. b. 858. ſtantinople during the middle age. In offenſive 
or defenſive war, he marched in perſon five 
times againſt the Saracens, formidable in his 
attack, eſteemed by the enemy in his loſſes and 
defeats. In the laſt of theſe expeditions he pe- 
netrated into Syria, and beſieged the obſcure 
town of Sozopetra; the caſual birth- place of 
the caliph Motaſſem, whoſe father Harun was 
attended in peace or war by the moſt favour- 
„„ ed 


(90) The Arabs and the Greeks are alike ſilent concerning the inve. 
f ſion of Rome by the Afticans. The Latin chronicles do not afford much 
| inſtruction (ſee the Annals of Baronius and Pag'), Our authentic and 
j contemporary guide for the popes of the ixth century, is Anaſtaſius, li- 
he brarian of the Reman church, His Life of Leo IV. contains twenty-four 
| Pages (p. 175—199. edit. Paris); and if a great part conſiſts of ſuperſti- 
| | | tious trifl-s, we muſt blame or coa.mend his hero, who was much oft- 
fi ener in a church than in a camp, 
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ed of his wives and concubines. he revolt 
of a Perſian impoſtor employed at that mo- 


ment the arms of the Saracen, and he could 
only intercede in favour of a place for which 


he felt and acknowledged ſome degree of 


filial affection. Theſe ſolicitations determined 


the emperor to wound his pride in fo ſenſible 


a part. Sozopetra was levelled with the ground, 
the Syrian priſoners were marked or mutilated 
with ignominious cruelty, and a thouſand fe- 
male captives were forced away from the ad- 
jacent territory. Among theſe a matron of 
the houſe of Abbas invoked, in an agony of 
deſpair, the name of Motaflem ; and the in- 


ſults of the Greeks engaged che honour of 
her kinſman to avenge his indignity, and to 
anſwer her appeal. Under the reign of the 
two elder brothers, the inheritance of the 


youngeſt had been confined to Anatolia, Ar- 


menia, Georgia, and Circaſſia; this frontier 


tation had exerciſed his military talents ; and 
among his accidental claims to the name of 


Octonary (91), the moſt meritorious are the 
eight We which he gained or fought againſt 
the enemies of the Koran. In this perſonal 


quarrel, the troops of Irak, Syria, and Egypt, 
were recruited from the beides of Arabia and 


the Turkith hords: his cavalry might be nu— 


merous, though we ſhould deduct ſome my- 
riads from the hundred and thirty thouſand 


horſes of the royal ſtables; and the expence 


of the armament was computed at four mil- 


lions ſterling, or one hundred thouſand pounds 
of gold. From Tarſus, the place of afſembly, 
the Saracens advanced in three diviſions along 


the 


(9) The ſame number was applied to the following circumflance in 
the life of Motaſſem: he was the eighth of the Abbathdes ; he reigned 
eight years, eight months, and eight days; left eight ſons, ei et daugh- 
ters, eight thuuſand NN; "ey, eight millions uf gold, 
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the high road of Conſtantinople : Motaſſem 
himſelf commanded the centre, and the van- 
guard was given to his ſon Abbas, who, in 
the trial of the firſt adventures, might ſuc- 


ceed with the more glory, or fail with the 


leaſt reproach. In the revenge of his injury, 


the caliph prepared to retallate a ſimilar affront. 
The father of Theophilus was a native of Amo- 


rium (92) in Phrygia: the original ſeat of the 


Imperial houſe had been adorned with privileges 
and monuments ; and, whatever might be the in- 
difference of the people, Conſtantinople itſelf was 
ſcarcely of more value in the eyes of the ſovereign 


and his court. The name of AmoriuUM was in- 
ſcribed on the ſhields of the Saracens ; and their 


three armies were again united under the walls of 


the devoted city. It had been propoſed by the 
wiſeſt counſellors, to evacuate Amorium, to re- 


move the inhabitants, and to abandon the empty 
ſtructures to the vain reſentment of the Barba- 


rians. the emperor embraced the more gene- 


rous reſolution of defending, in a ſiege and 
battle, the country of his anceſtors. When the 


armies drew near, the front of the Mahometan 
line appeared to a Roman eye more cloſely 
planted with ſpears and javelins ; but the event 
of the action was not glorious on either fide to 
the national troops. 'The Arabs were broken, 
but it was by the ſwords of thirty thouſand 


Perſians, who had obtained ſervice and ſettle- 


ment in the Byzantine empire. Ihe Greeks were 
repulſed and vanquiſhed, but it was by the ar- 
rows of the Turkiſh cavalry ; and had not their 
W been damped and relaxed by the 

| evening 


(92) Aera is ſeldom mentioned by the old geographers, and to- 


tally torgotten in the Roman Itineraries, After (he vi-Þ century, it 


became an epiſcopal ſee, and at length the metropoſis of the new Ga- 
latia (Carol. Sets Paulo, Geograph. Sacra, p. 234.) The city roſe 
again from its ruins, if we ſhould read Ammuria, not Angrria, iu the 
text of the Nubian geographer (p. 236.). 
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evening rain, very few of the Chriſtians could 
have eſcaped with the emperor from the field of 


battle. They breathed at Dorylæum, at the 


diſtance of three days; and Theophilus, review- 
ing his trembling ſquadrons, forgave the com- 


mon flight both of the prince and people. After 


this diſcovery of his weakneſs, he vainly hoped 
to deprecate the fate of Amorium : the inexo- 
rable caliph rejected with contempt his prayers 
and promiſes; and he detained the Roman ambaſ- 


ſadors to be the witneſſes of his great revenge. 


They had nearly been the witneſſes of his ſhame. 
The vigorous affaults of fifty-five days were en- 
countered by a faithful governor, a veteran gar- 
riſon, and a deſperate people; and the Saracens 
muſt have raiſed the ſiege, if a domeſtic traitor 
had not pointed to the weakeſt part of the wall, 


a place which was decorated with the ſtatues or 


a lion and a bull. The vow of Motaſſem was 
accompliſhed with unrelenting rigour : tired, ra- 


ther than ſatiated, with deſtruction, he returned 
to his new palace of Samara, in the neighbour- 


hood of Bagdad, while the unfortunate (93) Theo- 


philus implored the tardy and doubtful aid of 


his Weſtern rival the emperor of the Franks. 


Yet in the fiege of Amotium above ſeventy thou- 
ſand Moſlems had periſhed : their loſs had been 


revenged by the Copter of thirty thouſand 
Chriſtians, and the ſufferings of an equal num- 
ber of captives, who were treated as the moſt 


atrocious criminals. Mutual neceſſity could 


ſometimes extort the exchange or ranſom of pri- 


loners (94); but in the national and religious 
Conflict 


(93) In the Fat he was ayled Aveuyne (cegeseter Thephan, J. iii. 
p. 84.) ; but ſuch was the ignorance of the Weſt, that his ambaſſadors, 
in public diſcourſe, might boldly narrate, de vidorits, quas adverſus ex- 
teras bellando gentes cœlitus fuerat aſſecutus. (Anna Bertinian, apud 
Pagi, tom. iii. p. 720). 


(94) Abulpharagins (Dynaſt. p. 167, 163.) relates one of theſe ſingu- 


lar tranſactions on the 2 of the river Lamus in Cilicia, che limit of 


the 
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conflict of the two empires, peace was without 
confidence, and war without mercy, Quarter 
was ſeldom given in the field; thoſe who eſcaped 
the edge of the ſword were condemned to hope- 
leſs ſervitude, or exquiſite torture; and a Catho- 
lic emperor relates, with viſible ſatisfaction, the 
execution of the Saracens of Crete, who were 
flayed alive, or plunged into chaldrons of boil- 
ing oil (95). To a point of honour Motaſſem 
had ſacrificed a flouriſhing city, two hundred 
thouſand lives, and the property of millions. 
The ſame caliph deſcended from his horſe, and 
dirtied his robe to relieve the diſtreſs of a de- 
crepit old man, who, with his laden aſs, had 
tumbled into a ditch. On which of theſe actions 
did he reflect with the moſt pleaſure, when he 
was ſummoned by rhe angel of death (96)? 


Piſorders of With Motaſſem, the eighth of the Abbaſſides, 
the Turkiſh the 


| guards, | 


glory of his family and nation expired. 
a. D. When the Arabian conquerors had ſpread them- 


| 341— —-870. 


e ſelves over the Eaſt, and were mingled with the 
ſervile crowds of Perſia, Syria, and Egypt, they 
inſenſibly loſt the freeborn and martial virtues of 

the deſart. The courage of the ſouth is the arti- 

ficial fruit of diſcipline and prejudice ; the active 
power of enthuſiaſm had decayed, and the mer- 
cenary 


the two empires, and one day's journey weſtward of Tarſus (d' Anville, 
Geograp! ie Ancienne, tom, 11. p. 91.). Fou thouſand tour hundred and 
ſixty Moſlems, eight hundred women and children, one hundted confe- 
derates, were exchanged for an equal number of Greeks. They paſſed 
each other in the middle of the biidge, and when they reached their 
reſpective friends, they ſhouted Ailah Achar, and Kyrie Eleiſon. Many 
of th: priſuners of Amorium were probably among them, but in the 
fame year (A. H. 231), the moſt illuſttious of them, the forty-two _ 
martyrs, were beheaded by the caliph's order. | 

(95) Conſtantin. Porphyrogemtus, in Vit. Baſil. e. 61. p. 186. 
Theſe Saracens were indeed treated with peculiar ſeverity as pi.ates and 
tenegadoes. 

(96) For Theophilus Moraſſem, and the Amori:n war, ſee the Con- 
tinuat-r of Theophanes (1, iii. p. 77 —84.), Geneiius (1, iti, p. 44 — 
34), Cedrenus (p. 528—532.), Fimacin (Hiſt. Saracen, p. 180.), 
Avulpharagius (Dynaft, p. 165, 166,), Abulfeda (Annal. Moſlem, 
p. 191.), „ Herbelot (Biblivt, Queniale, p. 649—640. ). 


. 
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cenary forces of the caliphs were recruited in 


thoſe climates of the north, of which valour is 
the hardy and ſpontaneous production. Of the 


Turks (97) who dwelt beyond the Oxus and 


| Jaxartes, the robuſt youths, either taken in war, 
or purchaſed in trade, were educated in the ex- 
erciſes of the field, and the profeſſion of the 


Mahometan faith. The Turkiſh guards ſtood in 


arms round the throne of their benefactor, 
and their chiefs uſurped the dominion of the pa- 
| lace and the provinces. Motaſſem, the firſt au- 
thor of this dangerous example, introduced into 
the capital above fifty thouſand Turks: their li- 


centious conduct provoked the public indigna- 


tion, and the quarrels of the ſoldiers and peo- 
ple induced the caliph to retire from Bagdad, 
and eſtabliſh his own reſidence and the camp of 
his Barbarian favourites at Samara on the Tigris, 


about twelve leagues above the city of Peace (89). 


His ſon Motawakkel was a jealous and cruel ty- 
rant : odious to his ſubjects, he caſt himſelf on 
the fidelity of the ſtrangers, and theſe ſtrangers, 
- ambitious and apprehenſive, were tempted by 

the rich promiſe of a revolution. At the inſti- 


gation, or at leaſt in the cauſe of his ſon, they 


burſt into his apartment at the hour of ſupper, 
and the caliph was cut into ſeven pieces by the 


ſame ſwords which he had recently diſtributed 
among the guards of his life and throne. To 


this throne, yet ſtreaming with a father's blood, 
Montafler was tumplantly led; but in a reign 


of. 


(97) M. de Guignes, who ſometimes leaps and ſometimes fumbles: in 


the gulph between Chineſe and Mahemetan ftory, thinks he can ſee, 


that theſe Turks are the Hei ke, alias the Kao tche, or high Waggons 3 
that they were divided into fifteen hords, from China and Siberia to the 
dominions of the caliphs and Samanides, &c. (Hiſt, des Huns, tom. iii. 
p. 1—33. 124—131.). 

(98) He changed the old name of Sumere, or Samara, into the fanci- 
ful title of Ser-men ral, that which gives pleaſure at ficſt fight (d'Herbe- 


lot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 808. d'Anville, I' Euphrate et le Tigte. | 


p. 97, 98). 
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of ſix months, he found only the pangs of a guilty 


_ conſcience. If he wept at the fight of an old 


tapeſtry which repreſented the crime and puniſh- 


ment of the ſon of Choſroes; if his days were 


abridged by grief and remorſe, we may allow 


ſome pity to a parricide, who exclaimed in the 
bitterneſs of death, that he had loſt both this 


world and the world to come. After this act of 
treaſon, the enſigns of royalty, the garment and 


walking-ſtaff of Mahomet, were given and torn 


away by the foreign mercenaries, who in four 


years created, depoſed, and murdered three com- 
manders of the faithful. As often as the Turks 
were inflamed by fear, or rage, or avarice, theſe 
caliphs were dragged by the feet, expoſed naked 


to the ſcorching ſun, beaten with iron clubs, 


and compelled to purchaſe, by the abdication 


of their dignity, a ſhort reprieve of inevitable 


fate (99). At length, however, the fury of the 


tempeſt was ſpent or diverted : the Abbaſhdes 


returned to the leſs turbulent reſidence of Bag- 
dad; the infolence of the Turks was curbed 


with a firmer and more ſkilful hand, and their 


numbers were divided and deſtroyed in foreign 


warfare. But the nations of the Eaſt had been 
taught to trample on the ſucceſſors of the pro- 
phet; and the bleſſings of domeſtic peace were 


obtained by the relaxation of ſtrength and diſci- 
pline. So uniform are the miſchiefs of military 
deſpotiſm, that I ſeem to repeat the ſtory of the 


prætorians of Rome (100). - While + 


(99) Take a ſpecimen, the death of the caliph Motaz, correptum pe- 
dibus pertrahunt, et ſudibus probe permulcant, et ſpoliatum laeeris veſti- 
bus in ſole collocant, præ cujus acerrimo æſtũ pedes alternis attollebat 
et demittebat. Adftantium aliquis miſero colaphos continuo ingerebat, 
quos ille objectis manibus avertere ſtudebat , ... Quo facto traditus tor« 
tori fuit totoque triduo cibo potuque prohibitu . , .. Suffocatus, &c. 
(Abulfeda, p. 206.). Of the caliph Mohtadi, he ſays, cervices ipfi 
perpetuis ictibus contundebant, teſticuloſque pedibus conculcabant 
(p 208.). | | 
(100) See under the reigns of Motaſſem, Motawakkel, Moſtanſer, 
Moſtain, Motaz, Mohtadi, and Motamed, in the Bibliothꝭque of d'Her- 
belot, and the now familiar Annals of Elmacin, Abulpharagius and 
Abulfeda. 5 
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While the flame of enthuſiaſm was damped by 
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Riſe and 
progreſs of 


the buſineſs, the pleaſure, and the knowledge, the Critics 


of the age, it burned with concentrated heat in in, 


the breaſts of the choſen few, the congenial ſpi- 990 — 957. 


rits, who were ambitious of reigning either in 
this world or in the next. How carefully ſoever 


the book of prophecy had been ſealed by the 


apoſtle of Mecca, the wiſhes, and (if we may 
profane the word) even the reaſon, of fanaticiſm, 


might believe that, after the ſucceſſive miſſions 


of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moſes, Jeſus, and 
Mahomet, the ſame God, in the fulneſs of time, 
would reveal a ſtill more perfect and permanent 

law. In the two hundred and ſeventy-ſeventh 

year of the Hegira, and in the neighbourhood 
of Cufa, an Arabian preacher, of the name of 
Carmath, aſſumed the lofty and incomprehenſi- 


ble ſtyle of the Guide, the Director, the De- 


monſtration, the Word, the Holy Ghoſt, the 


Camel, the Herald of the Meſſiah, who had: con- 


verſed with him in a human ſhape, and the re- 


preſentative of Mobammed the ſon of Ali, of 
St. John the Baptiſt, and of the angel Gabriel. 
In his myſtic volume, the precepts of the Koran 
were refined to a more general ſenſe; he relax- 


ed the duties of ablution, faſting, and pilgri- 
mage; allowed the indiſcriminate uſe of wine 


and forbidden food; and nouriſhed the fervour 


of his diſciples by the daily repetition of fifty 
prayers: The idleneſs and ferment of the ruſtic 


crowd awakened the attention of the magiſtrates i 


of Cufa; a timid perſecution aſſiſted the pro- 


greſs of the new fect; and the name of the pro- 


phet became more revered after his perſon had 
been withdrawn from the world. His twelve 
apoſtles diſperſed themſelves among the Bedo- 
weens, 2 race of men, ſays Abulfeda, 
e equally devoid of reaſon. and of religion; 

and the ſucceſs of their preaching ſcemed to 
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ſil threaten Arabia with a new revolution. The 
ji Carmathians were ripe for rebellion, ſince they 
| diſclaimed the title of the houſe of Abbas, and 

abhorred the worldly pomp of the caliphs of 

Bagdad, They were ſuſceptible of diſcipline, 
ſince they vowed a blind and abſolute ſubmiſſion 
| to their Imam, who was called to the prophetic 
j office by the voice of God and the people. In- 
| 

| 


ſtead of the legal tithes, he claimed the fifth of 
their ſubſtance and ſpoil ; the moſt flagitious ſins 
5 | were no more than the type of diſobedience; and 
| the brethren were united and concealed by an 
c0ath of ſecreſy. After a bloody conflict, they 
1 Their mili- prevailed in the province of Bahrein, along the 
del Perſian Gulph: far and wide, the tribes of the 
1 A. D. goe, defart were ſubject to the ſceptre, or rather to 
N be. the ſword, of Abu Said and his ſon Abu Taher; 
and theſe rebellious imams could muſter in 
"* the field an hundred and feven thouſand fa- 
[ natics. The mercenaries of the caliph were diſ- 
A mayed at the approach of an enemy who neither 
aſked nor accepted quarter; and the difference 
qi between them, in fortitude and patience, is ex- 
5 preſſive of the change which three centuries of 
10 proſperity had effected in the character of the 
5 Arabians. Such troops were diſcomfited in 
1% every action; the cities of Racca and Baalbec, 
118 of Cufa and Baſfora, were taken and pillaged; 
1 ; Bagdad was filled with conſternation ; and the 
th 5 caliph trembled behind the veils of his palace. 
In a daring inroad beyond the Tigris, Abu Ta- 
her advanced to the gates of the capital with no 
more than five hundred horſe. By the ſpe- 
cial order of Moctader, the bridges had been 
broken down, and the perſon or head of the 
rebel was expected every hour by the com- 
mander of the faithful. His lieutenant, from 
a motive of fear or pity, appriſed Abu Taher 
of his danger, and recommended a ſpeedy eſ- 
cape. 
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cape. © Your maſter,” ſaid the intrepid Car- 


mathian to the meſſenger, * is at the head of 
* thirty thouſand ſoldiers : three ſuch men as 


« theſe are wanting in his hoſt:“ at the ſame 


Inſtant, turning to three of his companions, 


he commanded the firſt to plunge a dagger 
into his breaſt, the ſecond to leap into the 
Tigris, and the third to caſt himſelf headlong 
down a precipice. They obeyed without a a 


murmur. Relate,” | continued the imam, 


by what you have ſeen: before the evening 
our general ſhall be chained among my 
dogs.“ Before the evening, the camp was 


ſurpriſed and the menace was executed. The 


rapine of the Carmathians was ſanctified 


by their averſion to the worſhip of Mecca : 
they robbed a caravan of pilgrims, and twen- 
ty thouſand devout. Moſlems were abandoned 


on the burning ſands to a death of hunger 


and thirſt, Another year they ſuffered the 
pilgrims to proceed without interruption ; but, 


&7 


in the feſtival of devotion, Abu Taher ſtorm: They pil- 


ed the holy city, and trampled on the moſt 
venerable relics of the Mahometan faith. Thir- 
ty thouſand citizens and ſtrangers were put 
to the ſword; the ſacred precincts were pol- 
luted by the burial of three thouſand dead 
bodies ; the well of Zemzem overflowed with 


5 blood; the golden ſpout was forced from its 
place; the veil of the Caaba was divided among 


theſe impious ſectaries; and the black ſtone, 
the firſt monument of the nation, was borne 
away in triumph to their capital. After this 


deed of ſacrilege and cruelty, they continued 


to infeſt the confines of Irak, Syria, and 
Egypt ; but the vital principle of enthuſiaſm 
had withered at the root. Their ſcruples or 
their ayarice again opened the pilgrimage of 


—— and reſtored the black ſtone of the 


F 2 Caaba; 


age Mecca, 


A. D. 929. 


Revolt of 
the pro- 


vinces, 


A. D. 5 


800936. 
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Caaba; and it is needleſs to enquire into what 


factions they were broken, or by whoſe ſwords 
they were finally extirpated. The ſect of the 
Carmathians may be conſidered as the ſecond 


viſible cauſe of the decline and fall of the em- 


pire of the caliphs (101). 


The third and moſt obvious cats was ths: 


weight and magnitude of the empire itſelf. 


The caliph Almamon might proudly aſſert, that 
it was eaſier for him to rule the Eaſt and the 


Welt, than to manage a cheſs-board of two feet 


ſquare (102); yet I ſuſpect, that in both thoſe 


games, he was guilty of many fatal miſtakes; 
and J perceive, that in the diſtant provinces, 
the authority of the firſt and moſt powerful of 
the Abbaſtides was already impaired. The ana- 


| logy of deſpotiſm inveſts the repreſentative with 


the full majeſty of the prince; the diviſion and 


balance of powers might relax the habits of obe- 


dience, might encourage the paſſive ſubject to 


enquire into the origin and adminiſtration of 
civil government. He who is born in the pur- 


ple is ſeldom worthy to reign; but the eleva- 


tion of a private man, of a peaſant perhaps, or 
a ſlave, affords a ſtrong preſumption of his cou- 
rage and capacity. The viceroy of a remote 
kingdom aſpires to ſecure the property and in- 


heritance of his precarious truſt; the nations 


muſt rejoice in the preſence of their ſovereign; 


. the command of armies and treaſures are at 


once the object and the inſtrument of his am- 


bition. A change was ſcarcely viſible as long 


as the lieutenants of the caliph | were content 


with 


Cor) For the ſect of the Carmathians, eonſult Elmacin (Hiſt. Sara- 
cen. p. 219. 224. 249. 231. 238. 241. 243), Abulpharagius (Dy- 
paſt, p. 179—182 ), Abulfeca (Annal. Moſlem. p. 218, 219, &c. 245. 
265. 274), and d'Herbelot (Bibliothèque A 256—258. 635.). 
F find ſome inconſiſtencies of theology and chronology, which it would 
not be eaſy nor of much importance to reconcile, 


Gon Hyde, Syntagma Diſſertat, tom, ii. p. 37. in Hiſt, Shabiluci. 
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with their vicarious title ; while they ſolicited 


for themſelves or their ſons a renewal of the Im- 
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perial grant, and ſtill maintained on the coin, 


and in the public prayers, the name and prero- 


gative of the commander of the faithful. But 


in the long and hereditary exerciſe of power, 


they aſſumed the pride and attributes of royalty; 
the alternative of peace or war, of reward or pu- 


niſhment, depended folely on their will ; and 
the revenues of their government were reſerved 


for local ſervices or private magnificence. In- 


| ſtead of a regular ſupply -of men and money, 
the ſucceſſors of the prophet were flattered with 


the oſtentatious gift of an elephant, or a caft 


of hawks, a ſuit of filk hangings, or ſome 
pounds of muſk and amber (103). 


After the revolt of Spain, from the temporal The inde- 


and ſpiritual ſupremacy of the Abbaſlides, the 
firſt ſymptoms of diſobedience broke forth in the 
province of Africa. Ibrahim, the ſon of Aglab, 
the lieutenant of the vigilant and rigid Harun, 


pendent dy- 


naſties, 


bequeathed to the dynaſty of the Aglabites the The agla- 


inheritance of his name and power. The indo- bite, 


lence or policy of the caliphs diſſembled the in- 
jury and loſs, and purſued only with poiſon the 


A. D. 
gl. 


founder of the Edriſites (104), who erected the The reri- 


kingdom and city of Fez on the ſhores of the ſttes, 


weſtern ocean (105). In the Eaſt, the firſt 4 


(403) The dynaſties of the Arab'anempire may be Rudicd in the An- 
nals of Elmacin, Abulpharagius, and Abuifeda, under the proper years, 
in the dictionary of d'Herbelot, under the Proper names. The tables of 
M. de Cuignes (Hiſt, des Huns, tom. i ) exhibit a general chronology 
of the Eaft, interſperſed with ſome hiſtorical anecdotes 3 but his atiach- 
ment to national blood has ſometimes confounded the 01der of time and 

face, 
f (104) The Aglabites and Edrifites ate the ptoſeſſed ſubje of M. de 


Cardonne (Hm. de l' Afrique et de I'Eſpagne ſous la Domination des 


Arabes, tom. it, p. 1-6 3.). 

(305) To eſcape the reproach of error, I muſt criticiſe the inaccure- 
cies of M. de Guignes (tom. i. p. 359.) concerning the Edrifites, 14 
The dynafty and city of Fez eue not be founded in the year of the He- 
gira 173, fince the founder was a 7: Nbumcus child of a deſcendant of bt 


A. D. 
829— 907. 
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rites, 
A. D. 
8313—872. 
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The Tahe- naſty was that of the Taherites (106) ; the poſ- 


rity of the valiant Taher, who, in the civil 
wars of the ſons of Harun, had ſerved with two 
much zeal and ſucceſs the cauſe of Almamon 


the younger brother. He was ſent into honour- 


able exile, to command on the banks of the 


Oxus; and the independence of his ſucceſſors, 
who reigned i in Choraſan till the fourth genera- 


tion, was palliated by their modeſt and reſpect- 
ful demeanour, the happineſs of their ſubjects, 
and the ſecurity of their frontier. They were 


1 ſupplanted by one of thoſe adventurers ſo fre- 


quent in the annals of the Eaſt, who left his 


trade of a brazier (from whence the name of 


- Seffarides) for the profeſſion of a robber. In a 


nocturnal viſit to the treaſure of the prince of 


„ Siſtan, Jacob, the ſon of Leith, ſtumbled over 


—Y lump of ſalt, which he unwarily taſted with 
his tongue. Salt, among the Orientals, is the 


ſymbol of hoſpitality, and the pious robber im- 


mediately retired without ſpoil or damage. The 


_ diſcovery of this honourable behaviour recom- 


mended Jacob to pardon and truſt; he led an 
army at firſt for his benefactor, at laſt for him- 
ſelf, ſubdued Perſia, and threatened the reſi- 


dence of the Abbaſſides. On his march towards 
Bagdad, the conqueror was arreſted by a fever. 


He gave audience in bed to the ambaſſador of 
the caliph ; and beſtde him on a table were ex- 
poſed a naked ſcymetar, a cruſt of brown bread, 
and a bunch of onions. If I die,” ſaid he, your 
. maſter i is delivered from his fears. If I live, this 


88 muft 


ho fled from Mecca in the vear 168. 2. This founder, Edris the ſon 
of Edris, inſtead of living to the improbable age of 120 years, A. H. 


313» 


died A. H. 214, in the prime of manhood. 3. The dynaſty enced A. H. 
207, twenty-three years ſooner that it is fixed by the hiſtorian of the 
Huns. See the accurate Annals of Abulfeda, p. 158, 189. 185. 238. 

(106) The dynaſties of the Taherites and Softarides, with the riſe 
of Fe of the Samanides, are deſcribed in the original hiſtory and Latin 
verſion of Mirchond yet the moſt intereſting facts had already been 
drained by the diligence of M. d' Herbelot. 
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muſt determine between us. If Jam vanquiſhed, 
I can return without reluctance to the homely 
fare of my youth.” From the height where he 
ſtood, the deſcent would not have been ſo ſoft 

Or harmleſs : : a timely death ſecured his own re- 

Poſe and that of the caliph, who paid with the 
moſt laviſh conceſſions the retreat of his brother 
Amrou to the palaces of Shiraz and Iſpahan. 

The Abbaſſides were too feeble to contend, too 
proud to forgive ; they invited the pow erful dy- 
naſty of the Samanides, who paſſed the Oxus The S-ma— 
with ten thouſand horſe, ſo poor, that their ſtir- W 

krups were of wood; ſo brave, that they van- 874-999. 
quiſhed the Soffarian army, eight times more 
numerous than their own. The captive Amrou 
was ſent in chains, a grateful offering to the 

court of Bagdad; and as the victor was content 

with the inheritance of Tranſoxiana and Chora- 

{an, the realms of Perſia returned for a while to 
the allegiance of the caliphs. The provinces of 
Syria and Egypt were twice diſmembered b 
their Turkiſh ſlaves, of the race of Toulun and The Tovla- 


Iſbid (107). Theſe Barbarians, in religion "4% 
and manners the countrymen of Mahomet, 868—9ex. 
emerged from the bloody factions of the palace EO 
to a provincial command and an independent A.D. 
throne : their names became famous and formi- 3496. 
dable in their time ; but the founders of theſe 
two potent dynaſties confeſſed, either in words 
or actions, the vanity of ambition. The firſt on 
his death-bed implored the mercy of God to a 
finner, ignorant of the limits of his on power: 
the ſecond, in the midſt of four hundred thou- 
ſand foldiers and eight thouſand ſlaves, conceal- 
ed from every human eye the chamber where he 


an Hen 


| (107) M. de Guignes (Hiſt. des Huns, tom. iii. p. 124—154.) has 
N e the Toulonides and Ikſhidites of Egypt, and thrown ſome light 
on the Carmathians and Hamadanites. 
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attempted to ſleep. Their ſons were educated | 
in the vices of kings; and both Egypt and Sy-“ 
ria were recovered and poſſeſſed by the Abbaſ- 
ſides during an interval of thirty years. In the 
decline of their empire, Meſopotamia, with the 
important cities of Moſul and Aleppo, was oc- 

cupied by the Arabian princes of the tribe of 

oo Hamadan. "The poets of their court could re- 

p. peat without a bluſh, that nature had formed 

392—-41601 their countenances for beauty, their tongues 
for eloquence, and their hands for liberality 
and valour: but the genuine tale of the eleva- 
tion and reign of the Hamadanites, exhibits a 
ſcene of treachery, murder, and parricide. At 

the ſame fatal period, the Perſian kingdom was 

The Bo- again uſurped by the dynaſty of the Bowides, 

9 8 . by the ſword of three brothers, who, under va- 

9233-5; Tlous names, were ſtyled the ſupport and co- 

lumns of the ſtate, and who, from the Caſpian 
fea to the ocean, would ſuffer no tyrants but 
themſelves. Under their reign, the language 
and genius of Perſia revived, and the Arabs, 
three hundred and four years after the death 
of Mahomet, were deprived of the ſeeptre of 

the Eaſt. 

Fallen ſtate Rahdi, the twentieth of the Abbaſlides, and 

lhe of the thirty-ninth of the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, 

Bazdad, was the laſt who deſerved the title of com- 

e mander of the faithful (108): the laſt (ſays 

Abulfeda) 


(108) Hic eft ultimus chalifah qui mvlt'm atque ſœpius pro con- 
cine peronmiit . .... Fuit etiam ultimus qui otium cum eruditis et face 
tis hominibus ie bilariterque agere ſoleret. Ultimus tandem chajt- 
farum cui ſumtus, ſtipendia, reditus, et thefauri, culinæ, cxteraque 
omnis aulica pompa priorum chalifarum ad inftar compareta fuerint. 

_ Videbim»s enim paullo poſt quam indignis et ſervilibus ludibriis exagi- 
tati, quam ad humilem fortunam ultimumque contemptum abjecti fue- 
rint hi quondam potentiſſimi totius terrarum Orientalium orbis domini. 
Abulfed. Annal. Moſſem,. p. 261. I have given this paſſage as the man- 
ner and tone of Abulfeda, but the caſt of Latin eloquence belongs more 
properly to Rejſke. The Arabian hiſtorian (p. 255. 257. 261—269. 
283, &c.) has MY me with the moſt intereſting facts of this 2 . 


graph. 
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Abulfeda) who ſpoke to the people, or con- 


verſed with the learned: the laſt who, in the 


expence of his houſehold, repreſented the wealth 


and magnificence of the ancient caliphs. Af. 


ter him, the lords of the Eaſtern world were re- 


duced to the moſt abject miſery, and expoſed 


to the blows and inſults of a ſervile condition. 


The revolt of the provinces circumſcribed their 
dominions within the walls of Bagdad; but that 


capital ſtill contained an innumerable multitude, 


vain of their paſt fortune, diſcontented win 
their preſent ſtate, and oppreſſed by the demands 


of a treaſury which had formerly been reple- 
niſned by the ſpoil and tribute of nations. 
Their idleneſs was exerciſed by faction and 
controverſy. Under the maſk of piety, the 
rigid followers of Hanbal (109) invaded the 


pleaſures of domeſtic life, burſt into the 


houſes of plebeians and princes, ſpilt the wine, 


broke the inſtruments, beat the muſicians, and 
diſhonoured, with infamous ſuſpicions, the afſo- 
ciates of every handſome youth. In each pro- 


feſſion, which allowed room for two perſons, the 


one was a votary, the other an antagoniſt of Ali; 


and the Abbaſſides were awakened by the cla- 


morous grief of the ſectaries, who denied their 
title and curſed their progenitors. A turbulent 


people could only be repelled by a military 


force; but who could ſatisfy the avarice or 
aſſert the diſcipline of the mercenaries them 


ſelves? The African and the Turkiſh guards 
drew their [words againſt each other, and the 
| chief 


(09) Their maſter, on 2 fimilar occaſion, ſhewed himſelf of a more 


ihdulgent and tolerating ſpirit, Ahmed Ebn Fanbal, the head of one of 
the four orthodox jets, was born at Bagdad A, H. 164, and died there 


A. H. 241. He fought and ſuffered in the di pute concerning the crea- 


tion ef the Roraq, 
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chief commanders, the emirs at Omra (110), 
impriſoned or depoſed their ſovereigns, and vi- 
olated the ſanctuary of the moſch and haram. 


If the caliphs eſcaped to the camp or court of 


any neighbouring prince, their deliverance was 
a change of ſervitude, till they were prompted 
by deſpair to invite the Bowides, the ſultans of 


Perſia, who filenced the factions of Bagdad by 


their irreſiſtible arms. The civil and military 
powers were aſſumed by Moezaldowlat, the 


ſecond of the three brothers, and a ſtipend of 
ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling was aſſigned by 


his generoſity for the private expence of the 
commander of the faithful. But on the fortieth 
day, at the audience of the ambaſſadors of 
Choraſan, and in the preſence of a trembling 


multitude, the caliph was dragged from his 
throne to a dungeon, by the command of the 


ſtranger, and the rude hands of his Dilemites. 
His palace was pillaged, his eyes were put out, 
and the mean ambition of the Abbaſhdes aſpir- 
ed to the vacant ſtation of danger and diſgrace. 
In the ſchool of adverſity the luxurious caliphs 
reſumed the grave and abſtemious virtues of the 


primitive times. Deſpoiled of their armour 


and filken robes, they faſted, they prayed, they 
*udied the Koran and the tradition of the 


Sonnites; they performed, with zeal and know- 


ledge, the functions of their eccleſiaſtical cha- 


racter. The reſpect of nations ſtill waited on 
the ſucceſſors of the apoſtle, the oracles of the 


law and conſcience of the faithful ; and the 


weakneſs or diviſion of their tyrants ſome- 


times | 


(110) The office of vizar was faparſeled by the emir - al Omra, Im- 


_ -perator Imperatorum, a title ficſt inſtituted by Rahdi, and which merged 
at length in the Bowides and Seljokides: vectigalibus, et tributis et 


curiis per omnes regiones præfecit. juſſique in omnibus ſuggeſtis nominis 
ejus in concionibus mentionem fieri ( Abulpharagius, Dy naſt. Pp: 199+ )- 
It is likewiſe mentioned by Elmacin (p. 254, 255+)» 
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times reſtored the Abbaſſides to the ſovereignty 
of Bagdad. But their misfortunes had been 


embittered by the triumph of the Fatimites, 
the real or ſpurious progeny of Ali. Ariſing 


from the extremity of Africa, theſe ſucceſsful 


rivals extinguiſhed, in Egypt and Syria, both 


the ſpiritual and temporal authority of the 
Abbaſſides; and the monarch of the Nile in- 
ſulted the humble Pour on the banks of the 


Tigris. 
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In the declining age of the caliphs, in the Batroriſes 


century which elapſed after the war of Theo- ee 


philus and Motaſſem, the hoſtile tranſactions 4. D. 950. 


of the two nations were confined to ſome in- 


roads by ſea and land, the fruits of their 
cloſe vicinity and indelible hatred. But when 


the Eaſtern world was convulſed and broken, 

the Greeks were rouſed from their lethargy 
by the hopes of conqueſt and revenge. The 
Byzantine empire, ſince the acceſſion of the 
Baſilian race, had repoſed in peace and dignity; 


and they might encounter with their entire 


ſtrength the Font of ſome petty emir, whoſe 


rear was aflaulted and threatened by his na- 
tional foes of the Mahometan faith. The 
lofty titles of the morning ſtar, and the death 


of the Saracens (111), were applied in the 


public acclamations to Nicephorus Phocas, a 


prince as renowned in the camp as he was un- 


popular in the city. In the ſubordinate ſtation Rau 
of great domeſtic, or general of the Eaſt, he of Crete. 


reduced the iſland of Crete, and extirpated the 


neſt of pirates who had ſo long defied, with 
impunity, 


(171) Liutprand, whoſe choleric temp. was embittered i his 


wneeſy ſituation, ſuggeſts the names of reproach and contempt more 


applicable to Nicephorus than the vain titles of the Greeks, Ecce venir 


Mella matutina, ſurgit Fous, reverberat obtu'y ele radios, pallida 


Saracenorum more, Nicephorus ct 
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impunity, the majeſſy of the empire (112). 
His military genius was diſplayed in the con- 
duct and ſucceſs of the enterpriſe, which had 
ſo often failed with loſs and diſhonour. The 
Saracens were confounded by the landing of 
his troops on ſafe and level bridges, which he 
caſt from the veſſels to the ſhore. Seven 
months were conſumed in the ſiege of Candia; 
the deſpair of the native Cretans was ſtimu- 
lated by the frequent aid of their brethren of 


„Africa and Spain; and, after the maſly wall 


and double ditch had deen ſtormed by the 


Greeks, an hopeleſs conflict was ſtill maintained 


in the ſtreets and houſes of the city. The 

Whole iſland was ſubdued in the capital, and a 
ſubmiſſive people accepted, without reſiſtance, 
the baptiſm of the conqueror (113). Con- 
ſtantinople applauded the long-forgotten pomp 
of a triumph ; but the Imperial diadem was 
the ſole reward that could repay the ſervices, 
or ſatisfy the ambition, of Nicephorus. 


TheFaftem After the death of the younger Romanus, 


conqueſts of 


Nicepborus the fourth in lineal deſcent of the Baſi lian 
Phocas, and race, his widow Theophania ſucceſſively mar- 


ohn Zi- . | . 
Kae ried Nicephorus Phocas and his aſſaſſin John 


A.D. Zimiſces, the two heroes of the age. They 
7s reigned as the guardians and colleagues of her 
infant ſons; and the twelve years of their mili- 
tary command form the moſt ſplendid period of 
the 


(112) Notwithſtending the infinuation of Zonaras, xa ei jan, &c. 
(tom. 11. I. Xvi. p 197 ), it is an undoubted fact, that Crete was com- 
pletely and finally ſubdued by Nicephorus Phoces (Pagi, Critica, tom. 
iii. p. 873-875. Meu: fius, Creta, l. iii. c. 7. tom. iii. p. 464, 

65. 

7 a 15 A Greek life of St. Nicon the Aimenian was found in the 
Sforza library, and tranſlated into Latin by ih- Jeiv't Sirmond for the. 
uſe of cardinal Paronius. This contemporary legend cafts a ray of lebe 
on Crete and Peloponneſus in the xX centuty. He fourd the newly 
recovered ifland, fœdis deteſtaadæ Azicehorum ſuperſtitionis veRtigiis. 
adhuc plenam ac vefeitam . . , « but the victorious rmiſſionary, per haps 
with ſome carnal aid, ad bapti Am omnes verxgue fidet diſciplinam 


pepulit. Ecclefiis per totam inſulam adificati, &c 3 Eecleſ. 
| A. D. 961. ). 
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| the Byzantine annals, The ſubjects and con- 


federates, whom they led to war, appeared, at 
lealt in the eyes of an enemy, two hundred 


thouſand ſtrong ; and of theſe about thirty 
thouſand were armed. with cuiraſtes (114): a 


train of four thouſand mules attended their 


march ; and their evening camp was regularly 
fortified with an encloſure of iron ſpikes. A 


ſeries of bloody and undeciſive combats is no- 


thing more than an anticipation of what would 


have been effected in a few years by the courſe 
of nature; but I ſhall briefly profecute the 
conqueſts of the two emperors from the hills 


of Cappadocia to the deſert of Bagdad. The 
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ſieges of Mopſueſtia and Tarſus in Cilicia firſt Conqueſt of 


exerciſed the {kill and perſeverance of their 


troops, on whom, at this moment, I ſhall not 


Rs 


heſitate to beſtow the name of Romans. In 


the double city of Mopſueſtia, which is divided 
by the river Sarus, two hundred thouſand 


Moſlems were predeſtined to death or ſlave- 


ry (115), a ſurpriſing degree of population, 


which muſt at leaſt include the inhabitants of 
the dependent diſtricts. They were ſurround- 
ed and taken by aſſault; but Tarſus was re- 
duced by the ſlow progreſs. of famine ; and no 


ſooner had the Saracens yielded on honourable 


terms than they were mortified by the diſtant 
and unprofitable view of the naval ſuccours of 


Egypt. They were diſmiſſed with a fafe-con- 


duct to the confines of Syria ; a part of the 


old 


(114) Elmacin, Hiſt. 8 p. 27 58, 279. Liotprend was diſpoſed 


to depreciate the Greek power, yet be owns that Nicephorus led againſt. 


Aſſyria an army of eighty thouſand men. 

(315) Ducenta fere millia hominum numerabat he (Abulfeds 
Andall Moflem. p. 231.) of Mopſueſtia, or Mampſyſta, Manſiſta, 
Mamiſta, as it is corruptly, or perhaps more correctly, ſtyled in the 
middie ages (Weſſeling, Itinerar. p. 580.). Yet I cannot credit this 
extreme populouſneſs a few years after the teſtimony of the emperor Leo, 


1 up TourAubie FpaTy To KM Bap3apors ere (Tactica, c. Xviii. is 


Meulſſi Oper, tom. vi. p. 817. ), 
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Syria. 
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old Chriſtians had quietly lived under their 


dominion ; and the vacant habitations were re- 


pleniſhed by a new colony. But the moſch was 


converted into a ſtable; the pulpit was delivered 
to the flames; many rich croſles of gold and 
gems, the ſpoil of Aſiatic churches, were made 
a grateful offering to the piety or avarice of the 


emperor; and he tranſported the gates of 


Invaſion of 


Mopſueſtia and Tarſus, which were fixed in 


the wall of Conſtantinople, an eternal monu- 
ment of his victory. After they had forced 
and ſecured the narrow paſſages of mount 
Amanus, the two Roman princes repeatedly 
carried their arms into the heart of Syria. 
Vet, inſtead of aſſaulting the walls of Antioch, 


the humanity or ſuperſtition of Nicephorus 


appeared to reſpect the ancient metropolis o 


the Eaſt: he contented himſelf with drawing 


round the city a line of circumvallation; left a 


ſtationary army; and inſtructed his lieutenant 


to expect, without impatience, the return of 


ſpring. But in the depth of winter, in a dark 


and rainy night, an adventurous ſubaltern, 


with three hundred ſoldiers, approached the 
rampart, applied his ſcaling- ladders, occupied 
two adjacent towers, ſtood firm againſt the 
preſſure of multitudes, and bravely maintained 


his poſt till he was relieved by the tardy, 


thovgh effectual, ſupport of his reluQant chief. 


Recovery of The firſt batt of ſlaughter and rapine ſub- 


Antivch 


| ſided; the reign of Czfar and of Chriſt was 
reſtored p and the efforts of an hundred thou- 


ſand Saracens, of the armies of Syria and the 


fleets of Afric, were conſumed without effect 
before the walls of Antioch. The royal city 
of Aleppo was ſubject to Seifeddowlat, of the 
dynaſty of Hamadan, who clouded his paſt 
glory by the precipitate retreat which abandon- 
ed his kingdom and capital to the Roman in- 

| | Vaders. 
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vaders. In his ſtately palace that ſtood with- 
out the walls of Aleppo, they joyfully ſeized a 


well-furniſhed magazine of arms, a ſtable of 
fourteen hundred mules, and three hundred 


bags of filver and gold. But the walls of the 
city withſtood the ſtrokes of their battering- 
rams; and the beſiegers pitched their tents on 


the neighbouring mountain of Jauſhan. Their 


retreat exaſperated the quarrel of the townſ- 
men and mercenaries; the guard of the gates 


and ramparts was deſerted; and, while they 


furiouſly charged each other in the market- 


place, they were ſurpriſed and deſtroyed by the 
ſword of a common enemy. The male ſex was 


exterminated by the ſword; ten thouſand youths 
were led into captivity ; the weight of the pre- 


cious ſpoil exceeded the ſtrength and number 
of the beaſts of burthen; the ſuperfluous re- 
mainder was burnt; and, after a licentious 
poſleſhon of ten days, the Romans marched 
away from the naked and bleeding city. In 
their Syrian inroads they commanded the hul- 
bandmen to cultivate their lands, that they 


themſelves, in the enſuing ſeaſon, might reap 
the benefit: more than an hundred cities were 
reduced to obedience ; and eighteen pulpits of 


the principal moſchs were committed to the 


flames to expiate the ſacrilege of the diſciples 
of Mahomet. The claſſic names of Hierapolis, 


Apamea, and Emeſa, revive for a moment in 
the liſt of conqueſt: the emperor Zimiſces en- 
camped in the paradiſe of Damaſcus, and ac- 


cepted the ranſom of a ſubmiſſive people; and 


the torrent was only ſtopped by the 1mpregna- 
ble fortreſs of Tripoli, on the ſea-coaſt of Phœ- 
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nicia. Since the days of Heraclius, the Eu- Pee of 


phrates, below the paſſage of mount Taurus, 
had been impervious, and almolt inviſible, to 


the Greeks. The river Nieded a free paſlage 


to 


the Euphra- 
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to the victorious Zimiſces; and the hiſtorian 
may imitate the ſpeed with which he overran 


the once famous cities of Samoſata, Edeſſa, 


Martyropolis, Amida (116), and Nilibis, the 


ancient limit of the empire in the neighbour- 


hood of the Tigris. His ardour was quicken- 
ed by the deſire of graſping the virgin treaſures 
of Ecbatana (117), a well-known name, under 


which the Byzantine writer has .concealed the 


capital of the Abbaſſides. The conſternation 


o the fugitives had already diffuſed the terror 
of his name; but the fancied riches of Bagdad 
had already been diſſipated by the avarice and 


prodigality of domeſtic tyrants. The prayers 
of the people, and the ſtern demands of the 
lieutenant of the Bowides, required the caliph 
to provide for the defence of the city. The 
helpleſs Mothi replied, that his arms, his re- 
venues, and his provinces, had been torn from 
his hands, and that he was ready to abdicate a 
dignity which he was unable to ſupport. The 
emir was inexorable ; the furniture of the pa- 
lace was fold; and the paltry price of forty 
thouſand pieces of gold was inſtantly conſumed 
in private luxury. But the apprehenſions of 
Bagdad were relieved by the retreat of the 


| Greeks : thirſt and hunger guarded the deſert 
of Meſopotamia; and the emperor, fatiated 


With 


(116) The text of Leo the deacon, in the corrupt names of E meta 
and Myctarſim, reveals the cities of Amida and Martyrovolis (Miafare- 


kin. See Abulfeda Geograph. p 245. verſ. Reiſke), Of the former 


Leo obſerves, urbs munita et illuſtris; ; of the latter, clara atque conſpi- 
cua opibuſque et pecore, reliquis ejus provinci '2 utbibus atque oppidis | 
longe prix ſtans, 

(117) Ut et Ecbatana pe geret Agarenorumque tegiam everteret. 
aĩunt enim urbium que uſquam ſunt ac toto orbe exiſtunt felicifimam 
eſſe aurogue ditiffimam (Leo Diacon. apud Pagium, tom. iv. p. 434. ). 
This ſplendid deſcription ſuits only with Bagdad, and cannot poſſibly 
apply either to Hamadan, the true Ecbatana (d'Anville, Geog Ancienne, 
tom. ii. p. 277.), or Tauris, which has been commonly miſtaken for 
that city. 'The name of Ecbatana, in the ſame indehnite ſenſe, is 


transferred by a more claſſical authority (Cicero pro Lege — e. 4 ) 


do the royal {eat of Mitbridates King of Pontus. 
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with glory, and laden with Oriental ſpoils, re- 
turned to Conſtantinople, and diſplayed, in his 


triumph, the filk, the aromatics, and three 


hundred myriads of gold and filver. Yet the 
powers of the Eait had been bent, not broken, 


by this tranſient hurricane. After the depar- 
ture of the Greeks, the fugitive princes return— 


ed to their capitals ; the ſubjects diſclaimed their 
involuntary oaths of allegiance ; the Moſlems 
again purified their temples, and overturned 


the idols of the ſaints and martyrs ; the Neſto- 


rians and Jacobites preferred a Saracen to an 


orthodox maſter; and the numbers and ſpirit 
of the Melchites were inadequate to the ſupport 


of the church and ſtate. Of theſe extenſive 
conqueſts, Antioch, with the cities of Cilicia 
and the iſle of Cyprus, was alone reſtored, a 


permanent and uſeful acceſſion to the Roman 


empire (! 189. 


(118) See the Annals of Elmacin, Abulpharagius, and Abulfeda, 
from H. H. 351, to K. H. 361; and the reigns of Nicephorus Phocas 


and John Zimiſces, in the Chronicles of Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xiv, 


199—1. xvii. 215.) and Cedrenus (Compend. p. 649—684.). Their 


p-. 
manifold defects are partly ſupplied by the MS, hiſtory of Leo the 


deacon, which Pagi obtained from the Benedictines, and has inſerted 


almoſt entire in a Latin verſien (Erica, tom, ili. p · 873. tom, iv. 


p. 37.) 
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E-H AP. lh 


State of the Faftern Empire in the Tenth Cen- 

tury. — Extent and Diviſion. — Wealth and 
Revenue, — Palace of Conſtantinople. —Titles 
and Offices. —Pride and power of the Empe- 
rors. Tactics of the Greeks, Arabs, and 
Franks. —Loſs of the Latin Tongue, —Studes 
and Solitude of the Greeks. 


N N RAY of bifforic light ſeems to beam 


B 
3 from the darkneſs of the tenth century. 


dire. We open with curioſity and reſpect the royal 


volumes of Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus (1), 
which he compoſed at a mature age for the in- 
ſtruction of his ſon, and which promiſe to un- 
fold the ſtate of the Eaſtern empire, both in 
Works of Peace and war, both at home and abroad. In 


Eontentine the firſt of theſe works he minutely deſcribes 


Porphyro- 


| og the pompous ceremonies of the church and pa- 


lace of Conſtantinople, according to his own _ 

practice and that of his predeceſſors (2). In the 

tecond, he attempts an accurate ſurvey of the | 
provinces, 


(1) The epithet of Moppupryemmog, Porphyrogenitus, born in the 
pu ple is elegently defined by Claudian: 
 Ardua privatos nc ſcit fortuna Penates; 
Fr tegnum cum luce dedit. Cognata pote ſtas 
Frxcepit Tyrio venerabile pignus in oſtro. | 
And Ducange, in his Greek and Latin Cloſſaries, produces many paſſages 
expreſſive of the ſame idea. 

(2) A ſplendid MS. of Conſtantine, de Cæremoniis Aulz et Eceleſiæ 
Byzantine, wandered from Conſtantinople to Buda, Frankfort and Leip- 
fic, where it was publiſhed in a ſplendid edition by Leich and Reifke 
(A. D. 1751, in folio), with ſuch laviſh praiſe as editors never fail to 
beftow on the worthy or worthleſs object of their toil, 
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provinces, the themes, as they were then deno- 
minated, both of Europe and Aſia (3). The 


ſyſtem of Roman tactics, the aiſciviine and 
order of the troops, and the military operations 


by land and ſea, are explained in the third of 


theſe didactic collections, which may be aſcribed 


to Conſtantine or his father Leo (4). In the 
fourth, of the adminiſtration of the empire, he 
reveals the ſecrets of the Byzantine policy, in 


friendly or hoſtile intercourſe with the nations 


of the earth. The literary labours of the age, 


the practical ſyſtems of law, agriculture, and 


hiſtory, might redound to the benefit of the 
ſubject, and the honour of the Macedonian 


princes. The ſixty books of the Baſilics (5), 
the code and pandects of civil juriſprudence, 


were gradually framed in the three firſt reigns 


of that proſperous dynaſty. The art of agri- 
culture had amuſed the leiſure, and exerciſed 
the pens, of the beſt and wileſt of the an- 
clents: and their choſen precepts are compriſed 


"oY in 


2 J "PR in the firſt volume of Banduri's nde iet Orientale, Con- 


ſtantinius de Thematibus, p 1—24. de Adminiſtrando Imperio, p. 45— 
127. edit Ven2t. The text of the old edition of Meurſtus is correcte d 
from a MS. of the royal library of Paris, which Iſaac Caſaubon had 
formerly ſeen (Eoiſt. ad Polybium, p. 10 ) and the ſenſe is illuſtrated 


by two maps of William Deſlifle, the. prince of geographers, till the 


appearance of the greater d' nville. 
(4) The Tacties of Leo and Conſtantine are publiſhed with the aid 


of ſome new MSS, in the great edition of the works of Meurſius, by 


the learned John Lami (tom. vi. p. 531—920. 1211—1417. Florent. 


1745), yet the text is ſtill corrupt and mutilated, the verſion is ſtill 
obſcure —_ faulty. The imperial library at Vienna would afford ſome 
valuable materials to a new editor (Fabric, Bibliot, Grac, tom, iv. 


p. 369, 370). 


(5) On the ſubject of the Baſtlics, Fabricius (Bibliot, Græc. tom. xii, 


p. 425— 514), and Heineccius (Hiſt. ſuris Romani, p. 396—399.), 


and Giannone (Iſtoria civile di Napoli, tom. i. p. 450—458.), as hiſto- 


rical civilians may be uſefully conſulted. XII books of this Greek 
code have been publiſhed, with a Latin verſion, by Charles Annihat 
Fabrotus (Paris, 1647), in ſeven tomes in folio; 1v other books have 
been fince diſcovered, and are inſerted in Gerard Meerman's Novus 
Theſaurus Juris Civ. et Canon tom. v. Of the whole work, the fixty 
books, John Leunclavius has printed (Baßl, 1575) an cle, or ſynop- 
ſis. The cx111 novels, or new laws, of bn, may be tound in the 
Corpus juris SIO, 
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in the twenty books of the Geoponics (6), of 
Conſtantine. At his command, the hiſtorical 
examples of vice and virtue were methodiſed 
m fifty-three books (7), and every citizen might 


apply, to his cotemporaries or himſelf, the 


teflon or the warning of paſt times. From 
the auguſt character of a legiſlator, the ſove- 


reign of the Laſt deſcends to the more hum 


ble office of a teacher and a ſcribe: and if 
his ſucceſſors and ſubjects were regardleſs of his 
paternal cares, we may inherit and enjoy the 
everlaſting legacy. 

A cloſer ſurvey will indeed reduce the va« 
lue of the gift, and the gratitude of poſterity : 


in the poflefſion of theſe Imperial treaſures, 


we may {til} deplore our poverty and igno- 


rance; and the fading glories of their authors 
will be obliterated by indifference or contempt. 
The Baſilics will fink to a broken copy, a par- 


tial and mutilated verſion in the Greek lan- 


guage, of the laws of Juſtinian ; but the ſenſe 
of the old civilians is often ſuperſeded by the 


influence of bigotry : and the abſolute prohi- 


bition of divorce, concubinage, and intereft for 
money, enflaves the freedom of trade and the 


| happineſs of private life. In the hiſtorical 
book, a ſubject of Conſtantine might admire 


the inimitable virtues of Greece and Rome: 


he might learn to what a pitch of energy and 


elevation the human character had formerly 


aſpired. But a contrary effect muſt have been 


Produced 


(6) I have uſed the laſt and beft edition of the Geoponics 6 Nicolas 
Niclas, Lipfiæ, 1781, 2 vols. in octavo). I reed in the preface, that 


the ſame emperor reſtored the long- forgotten ſyſtems of rbetoric and 


philoſophy : and his two books of Hippiatrica, or Horſe- phy ſic, were 
publiſhed at Paris, 1530, in folio (Fabric. Bibliot. Grzc. tom. iv. 
p. 493 — 500). 

(7) Of thcle III books, or titles, only two have been preſerved 
and printed, de Legationibus (by Fulvius Urfinus, Antwerp, 1582. and 
Panjel Heſchelius, Auguſt. Vindel, 1603), and de Viitutibus et Vitiie 
(by Henry Valeſius, or ds Valois, Paris, 1634). | | 
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produced by a new edition of the lives of the 
ſaints, which the great logothete or chancellor 
of the empire was directed to prepare: and the 
dark fund of ſuperſtition was enriched by the 
fabulous and florid legends of Simon the Me- 
taphraſt (8). The merits and miracles of the 


whole calendar are of leſs account in the eyes 


of a ſage than the toil of a ſingle huſbandman, 


who multiplies the gifts of the Creator and ſup- 
plies the food of his brethren. Yet the royal 


authors of the Gecponics were more ſeriouſſy 
employed in expounding the precepts of the 


deſtroying art, which has been taught ſince the 


days of Xenophon (9), as the art of heroes 
and kings. But the Ta@ics of Leo and Con- 


ſtantine are mingled with the baſer alloy of 


the age in which they lived. It was deſtitute of 


original genius; they implicitly tranſcribe the 


rules and maxims which had been confirmed 
by victories. It was unſkilled in the propriety 


of ſtyle and method; they blindly coniound 


the moſt diſtant and difcordam inſtitutions, the 
phalanx of Sparta and that of Macedonia, the 
legions of Cato and Traian, of Auguſtus and 
Theodoſius. Even the uſe, or at leaſt the im- 
portance, of theſe military rudiments may be 
fairly queſtioned: their general theory is dicta- 


ted by reaſon; but the merit, as well as diffi- 


culty, conſiſts in the application. The diſcipline 
of 


(8) The life and writings of Simeod Metaphraſtes are deſcri! ed. by 
Hankius (de Scriptoribus Bvzant. p. 418—460.). This biographer of 
the ſaints indulged himſelf in a as paraphraſe of the ſenſe or nog ſenſe 
of more ancient acts. His Greek rhetoric is again paraphraſed in the 
Latin verſion of Surius, and ſcarcely a thread can be pow viſible of the 
original texture, 
| (9) According to the firſt book of the Cy ropæ lia, profeſſors of tactics, 

a ſmall part of the ſcience of war, were already inſtituted in Perſia, by 
which Greece muſt be underſtood, A good edition of all the Scriptores 
Tactici would be a taſk not unworthy of a ſcholar, His induftry Might 
diſcover ſome new MSS. and his learning might illuſtrate the military 

hiſtory of the ancients. But this ſcholar ſhould be likewiſe a ſoldier ; 
and, alas! Quintus Icihus is no more. 
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of a ſoldier is formed by exerciſe rather than by 


ſtudy : the talents of a commander are appropri— 
ated to thoſe calm though rapid minds, which 


nature produces to decide the fate of armies and 


nations : the former is the habit of a life, the 


latter the glance of a moment; and the battles 


won by leſſons of tactics may be numbered 
with the epic poems created from the rules of 


criticiſm. The book of ceremonies is a recital, 


agg yet imperfect, of the deſpicable pagean- 
try which had infected the church and ſtate 


ſince the gradual decay of the purity of the 


one and the power of the other. A review of 


the themes or provinces might promiſe ſuch. 
authentic and uſeful information, as the curio- 
Nity of government only can obtain, inſtead of 
traditionary fables on the origin of the cities, 
and malicious epigrams on the vices of their in- 


habitants (10). Such information the hiſtorian 


would have been pleaſed to record; nor ſhould 


his lence be condemned if the moſt intereit- 
ing objects, the population of the capital and 


provinces, the amount of the taxes and reve- 


nues, the number of ſubjeQs and ſtrangers who 
ſerved under the Imperial ſtandard, have been 
unnoticed by Leo the philoſopher, and his fon 
Conſtantine. His treatiſe of the public admi- 
niſtration is ſtained with the ſame blemiſhes ; 


yet it is diſcriminated by peculiar merit: the 


antiquities of the nations may be doubtful or 
fabulous 3 


(10) After obſerving that the demerit of the C2ppadocians roſe in 


proportion to their rank and tiches, he inſerted a more bonne efigram, 
| which 1 is aſcribed to Demodocus: : 


Kar douny mor El ka "NN a a Kat auth 
KaTdaye, yeuoafptemn dj Bog, 
The Ring i is preciſely the ſame with the French epigram 2gainft . 


Vn ſerpent mordit ſean Freron— Eh bien? Le ſerpent en mourut. 
But as the Paris wits are ſeldom read in the Anthology, I ſhould be curi- 


ous to learn through what channel it was conveyed for their imitation 


(Conſtantin. Porphyregen. de Themat. c. ii. Brunk. ApaleQ, Cræc. 


tom. 11, p. 56. Brodæi Anthologia, I. Ii. p. 244. ). 
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fabulous; but the geography and manners of 
the Barbaric world are delineated with curious 
accuracy. Ot thele Nations, the Franks alone 
were qualified to obſerve in their turn, and to 
| deſcribe, the metropolis of the Eaſt. The am- 
baſſador of the Great Otho, a biſhop of Cre- 
mona, has painted the ſtate of Conſtantinople 
about the middle of the tenth century : his 


Embaſſy of 
e | 


ſtyle is glowing, his narrative lively, his ob- 


ſervation keen; and even the prejudices and 


paſſions of Liutprand are ſtamped with an ori- 


ginal character of freedom and genius (11). 
From this ſcanty fund of foreign and domeſtic 
materials I ſhall inveſtigate the form and ſub- 


ſtance of the Byzantine empire; the provinces 


and wealth, the civil government and military 


force, the character and literature, of the Greeks 
in a period of ſix hundred years, from the reign 
of Heraclius to the ſuccelsful invaſion of the 


| Franks or Latins. 


After the final deciſion e the 1 of: The emen 


Theodoſius, the ſwarms of Barbarians from 
Scythia and Germany overſpread the provinces \ 
and extinguiſhed the empire of ancient Rome. 
The weakneſs of Conſtantinople was concealed 
by the extent of dominion : her limits were 
inviolate, or at leaſt entire; and rhe kingdom 


or provin- 
ces of the 
empire, and 
its limits in 
every age. 


of Juſtinian was enlarged by the ſplendid acquiſi- 


tion of Africa and Italy. But the poſſeſſion of 


theſe new conqueſts was tranſient and precari- 


ous; and almoſt a moiety of the Eaſtern empire 
was torn away by the arms of the Saracens. 


Syria and Egypt were oppreſſed by the Arabian 
caliphs ; and, after the reduction of Africa, their 
lieutenants inyaded and ſubdued the Roman 


province, 


(11) The Legatio Liutprandi Epiſcopi Cremonenſis 2d e 


Phocam, is inſerted in Muratori, Scriptozes Rerum Italicarum, tom. ii. 


pars i. 
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ne province, which had been changed into the 
lt Gothic monarchy of Spain. The iſlands of the 
fl Mediterranean were not inacceſſible to their na- 
1 val powers; and it was from their extreme ſta- 
| tions, the kirbours of Crete and the fortreſſes 
| of Cilicia, that the faithful or rebel emirs in- 
| ſulted the majeſty of the throne and capital. 
The remaining provinces under the obedience 
of the emperors, were caſt into a new mould, 
and the juriſdiction of the preſidents, the con- 
ſulars, and the counts, was ſuperſeded by the 
inſtitution of the themes (12), or military go- 
wh vernments, which prevailed under the ſucceſſors 
0 of Herachus, and are deſcribed by the pen of 
the royal author. Of the twenty-nine themes, 
twelve in Europe and ſeventeen in Afia, the 
origin is obſcure, the etymology doubtful or 
1 1 5 capricious: the limits were arbitrary and fluc- 
Wi tuating; but ſome particular names that ſound 
the moſt ſtrangely to our ear were derived from 
the character and attributes of the troops that 
were maintained at the expence, and for the 
guard, of the reſpective diviſions. The vanity 
of the Greek princes moſt eagerly graſped the 
ſhadow of conqueſt and the memory of loſt do- 
minion.. A new Meſopotamia was created on 
the weſtern ſide of the Euphrates : the appella- 
tion and prætor of Sicily were transferred to a 
Narrow ſlip of Calabria; and a fragment of 
i the dutchy of Beneventum was promoted to the 
| ſtyle and title of the theme of Lombardy. In 
\ the decline of the Arabian empire, the ſucceſ- 
ſors of Conſtantine might indulge their pride in 
more ſolid N The victories of Nice- 
phorus, 


- 
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(12) See Conſtantine de Thematibus, in Banduri, tom. i. p. 1—30. 
who owns, that the word is r,j,j˖j Oel is uſed by Maurice (Stra- 
t. gem. J. ii. G 2.) for a legion, from whence the name was eaſily tranſ- 
ferred to its poſt or province (Ducange, Gleſſ. Grec, tom. i. p. 487, | 
488.). Some etymologies are attempted for the Opſician, e 

| Thraceſan, themes, 


>) 
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phorus, John Zimiſces, and Baſil the ſecond, 


revived the fame and enlarged the boundaries of 
the Roman name: the province of Cilicia, the 


metropolis of Antioch, the ulands of Crete and 
Cyprus, were reſtored to the allegiance of Chriſt 
and Cæſar: one third of Italy was annexed to 
the throne of Conſtantinople: the kingdom 
of Bulgaria was deſtroyed; and the laſt ſove- 


reigns of the Macedonian dynaſty extended their 


ſway from the ſources of the Tigris to the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome. In the eleventh century, 
the proſpect was again clouded by new enemies 
and new misfortunes : the relics of Italy were 
ſwept away by the Norman adventurers ; and 
almoſt all the Aſiatic branches were diflevered 
from the Roman trunk by rhe Turkiſh conquer- 


ors. After theſe loſſes, the emperors of the 


Comnenian family continued to reign from the 


Danube to Peloponeſus, and from Belgrade to 
Nice, Trebizond, and the winding ſtream of 
the Meander. The ſpacious provinces of Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Greece, were obedient to their 
ſceptre; the poſſeſſion of Cyprus, Rhodes, and 


Crete, was accompanied by the fifty illands of 


the Ægean or Holy Sea (13); and the remnant 


of their empire tranſcends the meaſure of the 


largeſt of the European kingdoms. 


The ſame princes might aſſert, with dignity Central 
wealth and 
populouſ- 


dom they poſleſſed the Sreateſt city (14), the ne. 


and truth, that of all the he & Ff Chriſten- 


molt 


(13) Ayo ns; as it is ſtyled by the. modern 88 from which 


the corrupt names of Archipelago, PArchipe;, and the Arches, have been 
transformed by geugraphers and ſeamen (d' Anviile, Geographie Ancienn?, 
tom. i. p. 281. Analyſe de Ja Carte de la Grece, p 60.). Ihe num- 
bers of monks or caloyers in all the iſlands and the adjacent mountain of 
Athos (Obſervations de Belon, fol. 32. verſs), monte fanto, might juſ- 
tify the <pithet of holy, ayog, a flight alteration fiom the original 


E4y40G, impoſed by the Dor:ans, who, in their dialect, gave the figura- | 
tive name of aiyz;, or goa's, to the bounding Waves (VVoſſius, apud 


Cellarium, Geograph. Antiq. tom. 1. p. 829). 
(14) According to the Jewiſh 9 80 who bad y: fited Europe and 


Afia, Conſtantinople was equalled only by Bagdad, the great city of the 


14 (Vpyage de Benjamin de Tudele, par Baratier, tom, 1, c. 5» 
p . 
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moſt ample revenue, the moſt flouriſhing and 
populous ſtate. With the decline and fall of 


the empire, the cities of the Weſt had decayed 


and fallen ; nor could the ruins of Rome, or the 


mud walls, wooden hovels, and narrow pre- 
_cinQs, of Paris and London, prepare the Latin 


ſtranger to contemplate the ſituation and extent 
of Conſtantinople, her ſtately palaces and 


Churches, and the arts and luxury of an innu- 


merable people. Her treaſures might attract, 


but her virgin ſtrength had repelled, and ill 


promiſed 0 repel, the audacious invaſion of 
the Perſian and Bulgarian, the Arab and the 


Ruſſian. 'The provinces were leſs fortunate 
and impregnable: and few diſtricts, few cities, 
could be diſcovered which had not been vio- 
lated by ſome fierce Barbarian, impatient to 


deſpoil, becauſe he was hopeleſs to poſleſs. From 


the age of Juſtinian the Eaſtern empire was ſink- 
ing below its former level: the powers of de- 


ſtruction were more active than thoſe of im- 
provement ; and the calamities of war were em- 


bittered by the more permanent evils of civil and 


eccleſiaſtical tyranny. The captive who had 
eſcaped from the Barbarians was often ſtripped 
and impriſoned by the miniſters of his ſove- 


reign: the Greek ſuperſtition relaxed the mind 
by prayer, and emaciated the body by faſting ; 
and the multitude of convents and feſtivals di. 


verted many hands and many days from the 


temporal ſervice of mankind. Yet the ſubjects 
of the Byzantine empire were {till the moſt dex- 


trous and diligent of nations; their country was 
bleſſed by nature with every advantage of ſoil, 
climate, and ſituation ; and, in the ſupport and 
reſtoration of the arts, their patient and peace- 
ful temper was more uſeful than the warlike ſpi- 
rit and feudal anarchy of Europe. The pro- 
vinces that ſill adhered to the empire were re- 

| peopled 
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peopled and enriched by the misfortunes of 
thoſe which were irrecoverably loſt. From the 


yoke of the caliphs, the Catholics of Syria, 


Egypt, and Africa, retired to the allegiance of 
their prince, to the ſociety of their brethren : 
the moveable wealth, which eludes the ſearch 
of oppreſſion, accompanied and alleviated their 


exile; and Conſtantinople received into her bo- 
ſom the fugitive trade of Alexandria and Tyre. 
The chiefs of Armenia and Scythia, who fled 


from hoſtile or religious perſecution, were hoſ- 


pitably entertained : their followers were encou- 


raged to build new cities and to cultivate waſte 
lands; and many ſpots, both in Europe and 
Aſia, preferved the name, the manners, or at 


| leaſt the memory, of theſe national colonies. 


Even the tribes of Barbarians, who had ſeated 
themſelves in arms on the territory. of the em- 


pire, were gradually reclaimed to the laws of 


the church and ſtate; and, as long as they 
were ſeparated from the Greeks, their poſterity 
ſupplied a race of faithful and obedient ſol- 


diers. Did we poſſeſs ſuſſicient materials to ſur- 


vey the twenty-nine themes of the Byzantine 


monarchy, our curioſity might be ſatisfied with 


a choſen example: it is fortunate enough that 


the cleareſt light ſhould be thrown on 5 moſt 
1ntereſting province, and the name of PrLo- 
PONESUS will awaken the attention of the claſhc 


reader. 
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As early as the eighth century, in the trou- State of pe- 


| bled reign of the Iconoclaſts, Greece, and even 


vonian 


0 5) E028: de mack 5 vba ut YEYOVE ee ſays Conflantice 


{ Thematibus, I. ji. c. 6. p. 25.), ina ſtyle as barbaious as the idea, which 


he confirms, as uſual, by a fooliſh epigram. The epitomizer of Strabo 


likewiſe obſerves, xa; voy de Tacay Hrepov, xa; EXMaTao E do- N, Man o- 
vy, xa; Tthomrovngov ExvOai £xhafpu verhorteai (I. vii. p 98. edit. Hudſon) : 

_ a piflage which leads Dod well a weary dance (Geograph. Minor, tom, ji. 
diſſert. vi. p. 470—191.), to envmerate the inroads of the Sclavi, and o 
fix the date (A. D. 980) of this petty geographer, 


loponeſus : 
Sclavont- 


Peloponeſus (15), were overrun by ſome Scla- ans. 
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vonian bands who out{tripped the royal ſtandard | 
of Bulgaria, The ſtrangers of old, Cadmus, 
and Danaus, and Pelops, had planted in that 


fruitful foil, the ſeeds of policy and learning; 
but the ſavages of the north eradicated what yet 


remained of their ſickly and withered roots. In 
this irruption, the country and the inhabitants 


were transformed; the Grecian blood was conta- 
minated; and the proudeſt nobles of Peloponeſus 


Were branded with the names of foreigners and 


ſlaves. By the diligence of ſucceeding princes, 


the land was in ſome meaſure purified from 


the Barbarians; and the humble remnant was 
bound by an oath of obedience, tribute, and 


military ſervice, which they often renewed and 
violated. The fiege of Patras was formed by 


a ſingular concurrence of the Sclavonians of 


Peloponeſus and the Saracens of Africa. In 


their laſt diſtreſs, a pious fiction of the ap- 
proach of the prætor of Corinth, revived the 


courage of the citizens. Their ſally was bold 
and ſucceſsful ; the ſtrangers embarked, the re- 
bels ſubmitted, and the glory of the day was 
aſcribed to a phantom or a ſtranger, who fought 
in the foremoſt ranks under the character of 
St. Andrew the apoſtle. The ſhrine, which con- 
tained his relics was decorated with the tro- 


phies of victory, and the captive race was for 
ever devoted to the ſervice and vaſſalage of 
the Metropolitan church of Patras. By the 


revolt of two Sclavonian tribes in the neigh- 


bourhood of Helos and Lacedæmon, the peace 


of the peninſula was often diſturbed. They 
ſometimes inſulted the weakneſs, and ſome- 
times reſiſted the oppreſſion, of the Byzantine 
government, till at length the approach of their 


hoſtile brethren extorted a golden bull to de- | 


fine the rights and obligations of the Ezzerites 


and Milengi, whoſe annual tribute was de- 
fined 
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fined at twelve hundred pieces of gold. From 
theſe ſtrangers the Imperial geographer has ac- 
- curately diltinguiſhed a domeitic and perhaps 
original race, who, in ſome degree, might de- 
rive their blood from the much injured He- 


v3 


lots. The liberality of the Romans, and eſpe- Freemen of 


cially of Auguſtus, had enfranchifed the mari- Laconia, 
time cities from the dominion of Sparta; and 


the continuance of the ſame benefit ennobled 


them with the title of Eleuthero- or free Laco- 


nians (16). In the time of Conſtantine Por- 


phyrogenitus, they had acquired the name of 
Mainotes, under which they dithonour the claim 
of liberty by the inhuman pillage of all that 


1s ſhipwrecked on theſe rocky ſhores. Their 
territory, barren of corn, but fruitful of olives, 


extended to the Cape of Malea: they accepted 
a chief or prince from the Byzantine pretor, 
and a light tribute of four hundred pieces of 
gold was the badge of their immunity rather 
than of their dependence. The freemen of 
Laconia aſſumed the character of Romans, and 
long adhered to the religion of the Greeks. 
By the zeal of the Emperor Baſil, they were 
baptized in the faith of Chriſt : but the altars 
of Venus and Neptune had been crowned by 


theſe ruſtic votaries five hundred years after 
they were proſcribed in the Roman world. In 


the theme of Peloponeſus (17), forty cities cites and 


were ſtill numbered, and the dechning ſtate : 


of Sparta, Argos, and Corinth, may be ſut- 
pended in the tenth century, at an equal dif- 
tance, perhaps, between their antique ſplendour 


and their preſent deſolation. The duty of mi- 


litary ſervice either in perſon or by ſubſtitute, 


Was impoſed on the lands or benefices of the 


province: 


(16) Strabon. Geograph. I. viii, p. 562. Pauſapias, Græc. Deſcrip- 
tio, I. iii. c. 21. p. 254, 265. Plin, Hiſt. Natur. I. iv. c. 8. 
(17) Conftantin, de Adminiftrando Imperto, I. ii. c. 80, 5, 52: 


evenue of 
pans” 
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province : a ſum of five pieces of gold was 


aſſeſſed on each of the ſubſtantial tenants; 


and the ſame capitation was ſhared among 


| ſeveral heads of inferior value. On the pro- 


clamation of an Italian war, the Peloponeſians 


excuſed themſelves by a voluntary oblation 


of one hundred pounds of gold (four thou- 


fand pounds ſterling), and a thouſand horſes 


with their arms and trappings. The churches 


and monaſteries furniſhed their contingent ; a 


ſacrilegious profit was extorted from the 
ſale of eccleſiaſtical honours, and the indigent 


biſhop of Leucadia (18) was made reſponſible 
for a penſion of one hundred pieces of RF (19). 


e 


tures, eſpe- 


cially of 


filk, 


But the wealth of the province, and the truſt 
of the revenue, were founded on the fair and 


plentiful produce of trade and manufactures : 


and ſome ſymptoms of liberal policy may be 
traced in a law which exempts from all per- 
ſonal taxes the mariners of Peloponeſus, and the 
workmen in parchment and purple. This de- 


- Nomination may be fairly applied or extended 


to the manufactures of linen, woollen, and 
more eſpecially of filk: the two former of 

which had flouriſhed in Greece ſince the days 
of Homer; and the laſt was introduced per- 


| haps as early as the reign of Juſtinian. Theſe 


arts, which were ried at Corinth, Thebes, 


and Argos, afforded food and occupation to a 


numerous people : the men, women, and chil- 


_ dren, were diſtributed according to their age 


and ſtrength ; and it many of theſe were do- 
meſtic ſlaves, their maſters, who directed the 


work 


(18) The rock of Leucate, was the ſouthern promontory of his iſſand 
and dioceſe. Had he been the ex-lufive guardian of the Lover's Leap, 
fo well known to the readers of Ovid (Epiſt. Sappho) and the Spectator, 
he might have been the richeſt prelate of the (Greek church, | 

(19) Leucatenſis mihi juravit epiſcopus, quotannis eccleſiam ſuam 
debefe Nicephoro aureos centum perſolvere, ſimiliter et cæteras plus 
minuſve ſecundum 1 vires ſuas (Liutprand in Legat. p. 489.). 
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work and enjoyed the profit, were of a free and 


honourable condition. The gifts which a rich 
and generous matron of Peloponeſus preſented 


to the emperor Baſil, her adopted ſon, were 


_ doubtleſs fabricated in the Grecian Looms, Da- 
nielis beſtowed a carpet of fine wool, of a pat- 
tern which imitated the ſpots of a peacock's tail, 


of a magnitude to overſpread the floor of a new 
church, erected in the triple name of Chriſt, of 
Michael the archangel, and of the prophet 7 
jah. She gave fix hundred pieces of ſilk and 
linen, of various uſe and denomination: the 


filk was painted with the Tyrian dye, and adorn- 


ed by the labours of the needle; and the linen 


was ſo exquiſitely fine, that an entire piece might 
be rolled in the hollow of a cane (20). In his 
deſcription of the Greek manufactures, an hiſ- 
torian of Sicily diſcriminates their price, ac- 
cording to the weight and quality of the ſilk, 
the cloſeneſs of the texture, the beauty of the 
colours, and the taſte and materials of the 
embroidery. A ſingle, or even a double or 


\ treble thread was thought ſufficient for ordi- 


nary ſale ; bur the union of fix threads com- 
poſed a piece of ſtronger and more coſtly 


workmanſhip. Among the colours, he cele- 


brates, with affectation of eloquence, the fiery 


blaze of the ſcarlet, and the ſofter luſtre of 


the green. The embroidery was raiſed either 


in filk or gold: the more ſimple ornament of 
ſtripes or circles was ſurpaſſed by the nicer 
imitations of flowers: the veſtments that were 
fabricated for the palace or the altar of- 


ten Slittered with precious ſtones; and the 


* 


1360 See Conſtantine (in Vit. Bafil, c. -4, 7c, 76. p. 195. 197. in 


. Script. poſt Theophanem) who allows himſolf to uſe many technical or | 


barbarous words: barbarous, ſays he, Ty Twy moo\Awy apabis αů yap 


ETL robreig N,, ie. Ducange labours on ſome; but he was nct a 
Weaver, 


figures - 
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figures were delineated in ſtrings of Oriental 
ark (21). Till the twelfth century, Greece 
alone, of all the countries of Chriſtendom, 
was poſſeſſed of the infe& who is taught by 
nature, and of the workmen who are inſtruct— 
ed by art, to prepare this elegant luxury. 
But the ſecret had been ſtolen by the dexte- 
rity and diligence of the Arabs: the caliphs 
of the Faſt and Weſt ſcorned to borrow from 
the unbelievers their furniture and apparel ;_ 
and two cities of Spain, Almeria and Liſbon, 
were famous for the manufacture, the uſe, 
tranſported and perhaps the exportation, of filk. It was 
r firſt introduced into Sicily by the Normans; 
end. and this emigration of trade diſtinguiſhes the 


1 victory of Roger from the uniform and fruit- 
I leſs hoſtilities of every age. After the ſack 
4 of Corinth, Athens, and Thebes, his lieutenant 
1 1 embarked with a captive train of weavers and 
ad artificers of both ſexes, a trophy glorious to 
V their maſter, and diſgraceful to the Greek 
It emperor (22). The king of Sicily was not 
5 inſenſible of the value of the preſent; and, 
13 in the reſtitution of the priſoners, he except- 
_ ed only the male and female manufacturers of 
15 Thebes 


(21) The manufaQures of Palermo, as they are deſcribed by ans 
Falcandus (Hiſt, Sicula in preem. in Muratori Script, Rerum Italicarum, 
tom. v. p. 256.) is a copy of thoſe of Greece, Without tranſeribing bis 


. 0 declamatory ſentences, which I have ſoftened in the text, I ſhall ob- | 
3:18 ſerve, that in this valſage; the ſtrange word exarentaſmata \ 1s very pro- 
$7 "6 perly changed for exanthemata by Carifius, the firſt editor. Falcandus 


1 | lived about the year 1190. 
Wk | (22) [ade ad interiora Græciæ progreſſi Corinthum, Thebas, 3 
antiqua nobilitate celebres expugnant; et maxima ibidem przda direpta, 
opifices etiam qui Sericos pannos texere ſolent, ob ignominiam Impera- 
[| toris illivs, ſuique principis gloriam, captivos deducunt. Quos Rogerius, 
1 in Palermo Siciliæ metropoli collocans, artem texendi ſuos edocere pre. 
iſh cepit ; et cxhinc prædicta ars illa, prius a Cræcis tantum inter Chrif. 
tianos habita, Romanis patere cœpit ingeniis (Otho Friſingen. de Geſtis 
Frederici I. 1. i. e. 33. in Muratori Script, Ital. tom. vi. p. 668. ). 
Ibis exception allows the biſhop to celebrate Lifbon and Almeria in 
ſericorum pannorum opificio prænobiliſſimæ (in Chron, apud Muratori, 
Annali d'Italia, tom. ix. p. 415. ). 5 | 
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Thebes and Corinth, who labour, ſays the 


Byzantine hiſtorian, under a barbarous lord, 
like the old Eretrians in the ſervice of Da- 


rius (23). A ſtately edifice, in the palace of 


Palermo, was erected for the uſe of this in- 
duſtrious colony (24); and the art was pro- 
pagated by their children and diſciples to ſa- 


tisfy the encreaſing demand of the weſtern 


world. The decay "of the looms of Sicily may 
be aſcribed to the troubles of the iſland, and 
the competition of the Italian cities. In the 
year thirteen hundred and fourteen, Lucca 
alone, among her ſiſter republics, enjoyed the 
lucrative monopoly (25). A domeſtic revolu— 
tion diſperſed the manufacturers to Florence, 
Bologna, Venice, Milan, and even the coun- 
tries beyond the Alps; and thirteen years at- 
ter this event, the ſtatutes of Modena enjoin the 
planting of mulberry trees, and regulate the 
duties on raw ſilk (26). The northern climates 


are leſs propitious to the education of the ſilk- 
worm ; but the induſtry of France and Eng- 


land (27) i is ſupplied and enriched by the pro- 
ductions of Italy and China. 
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I muſt repeat the complaint that the vague Revenue at 
and ſcanty memorials of the times will not af- nt ge 


ford any juſt eſtimate of the taxes, the revenue, 


Vor. 1 HI e and 


(23) Nicetas in Manuel, I. ii. c. 8. p. 65. He deſcribes theſe 

SGreeks as ſkilled eunTpIe; o, aue 28 15W Tporayos XovTag Twy ü Sfr v 

Kai XPUTOTACWY CONWY, 

(24) Hugo Falcandus ſtyles them nobiles officinas. The Arabs had 
not introduced filk, though they had planted canes and made ſugar in 

the plain of Palermo. 


(25) See the Life of Caftruccio 5 not by Machiavel, but by his 


more authentic biographer Nicholas Tegrimi. Muratori, who has in- 
ſerted it in the xith volume of his Scriptores, quotes this curious paſſage 
in his Italian Antiquities (tom. i. difſeit. xxv. p. 378 ). 

(26) From the MS. ſtatutes, as they are quoted by Muratori in his 
Italian Antiquities (tom. ii. diſſert. xxx. p. 46—48.). 

(27) The broad filk manufacture was eftabliſhed in England in the 
year 1620) Anderſon's Chronologiczl Deduction, vol. ii, p. 4.) : but it is 


to the reyocation of the ecict of Nantes, that we owe the Spitalfields | 


colony, 
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and the reſources, of the Greek empire. From 
every province of Europe and Aſia, the rivulets 


of gold and filver diſcharged into the Imperial 
reſervoir a copious and perennial {tream. The 
ſeparation of the branches from the trunk en- 


_ creaſed the relative magnitude of Conſtantino- 


ple; and the maxims of deſpotiſm contracted 
the ſtate to the capital, the capital to the palace, 
and the palace to the royal perſon. A Jewiſh 


traveller, who viſited the Faſt in the twelith 
century, is loft in his admiration of the Byzan- 
tine riches. © It is here, lays Benjamin of 


Tudela, © in the queen of cities, that the tri- 
* butes of the Greek empire are annually de- 
** poſited, and the lofty towers are filled with 
precious magazines of ſilk, purple and gold. 
It is faid, that Conſtantinople pays each day 
to her for ereign twenty thouſand pieces of 


gold; which are levied on the ſhops, taverns, 


c and markets, on the merchants of Perſia and 


« Egypt, of Ruſſia and Hungary, of Italy and 
„“ Spain, who frequent the capital by fea and 
land (28).“ In all pecuniary matters, the 
authority of a Jew is doubtleſs reſpectable ; 
but as the three hundred and fixty-five days 
would produce a yearly income exceeding ſever 
millions ſterling, I am tempted to retrench at 
leaſt the numerous feſtivals of the Greek calen- 


fa ; 


C 


dar. The maſs of treaſure that was ſaved by 


Theodora and Baſik the ſecond, will ſuggeſt a 
ſplendid, though indefinite, idea of their ſup- 
plies and reſources. The mother of Michael, 
before ſhe retired to a cloiſter, attempted to 
check or 1 the prodigality of her ungrate- 


ful 


(28) Vovage de Benjamin de Tudele, tom. i. c. 5. p 3 The 
Hebrew text has been tranſlated into French by 1 marvellous child 
Baratier, who has added a volume of crude learning. The errors and 
$&ions of the Jewiſh rabbi, are not a ſufficient ground to deny the rea- 


fity of his travels. 
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ful ſon, by a free and faithful account of the 
wealth which he inherited; one hundred and 


nine thouſand pounds of gold, and three hun- 


dred thouſand of filver, the fruits of her own 
economy and that of her deceaſed huſband (29). 


The avarice of Baſil is not leſs renowned than 


his valour and fortune: his victorious armies 
were paid and rewarded without breaking into the 


maſs of two hundred thouſand pounds of gold 


(about eight millions ſterling), which he had 


buried in the ſubterraneous vaults of the palace 


(30). Such accumulation of treaſure is rejected 


by the theory and practice of modern policy; and 
we are more apt to compute the national riches 


8 by the uſe and abuſe of the public credit. 
Yet the maxims of antiquity are {till em- 


braced by a monarch formidable to his ene- 


mies; by a republic reſpectable to her allies ; 


and both have attained their reſpective ends, of 


military power, and domeſtic tranquillity. 
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Whatever might be conſumed for the preſent Pomp abd 


wants, or reſerved for the future uſe of the og 


ſtate, the firſt and moſt ſacred demand was for rn. 


rors. 


the pomp and pleaſure of the emperor; and 
his diſcretion only could define the meaſure of 


his private expence. The princes of Conſtan- 
_ tinople were far removed from the ſimplicity of 
nature; yet, with the revolving ſeaſons, they 


were led by taſte and faſhion to withdraw to 


a purer air, from the ſmoke and tumult of 


the capital. They enjoyed, or affected to en- 
joy, the ruſtic feſtival of the vintage : their 


leiſure was amuſed by the exerciſe of the 


chace and the calmer occupation of fiſhing, 


and, in the ſummer heats, they were ſhaded 
He: 5 from 


(29) See the continuator of Theophases (1. iv. p. 10). ), Coloraus 
(p. 544 ). and Zonaras (tom. I. 1; vi; p. 197.). 
(35) Zonaras (tom. ii. I. xvii, p. 225.), inſtead of pounds, uſes the 


mo e claſhc appellation of talents, which, in a literal ſenſe and ſtrict _ 


comgputation, would multiply ſixty fold the treaſure of Baſil. 
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from the ſun, and refreſhed by the cooling 
breezes from the ſea. The coaſts and iflands 
of Aſia and Europe were covered with their 
magnificent villas : but, inſtead of the modeſt 
art which ſecretly ſtrives to hide itſelf and to 
| decorate the ſcenery of nature, the marble 
ſtructure of their gardens ſerved only to ex- 
poſe the riches of the lord, and the labours 
of the architect. The ſucceſſive caſualties of 
_ Inheritance and forfeiture, had rendered the 
ſovereign proprietor of many ſtately houſes in 
the city and ſuburbs, of which twelve were 
appropriated to the miniſters of ſtate ; but the 
great palace (31), the centre of the Imperial 
reſidence, was fixed during eleven centuries 
to the ſame poſition, between the hippodrome, 
the cathedral of St. Sophia, and the gardens, 
which deſcended by many a terrace to the 
ſhores of the Propontis. The primitive edi- 
fice of the firſt Conſtantine was a copy or 
rival of ancient Rome; the gradual improve- 
ments of his ſucceſſors aſpired to emulate the 
wonders of the old world (32), and in the 
tenth century, the Byzantine palace excited 
the admiration, at leaſt of the Latins, by an 
unqueſtionable pre-eminence of ſtrength, ſize, 
and magnificence (33). But the toil and trea- 
ture of To many ages had produced a vaſt 
and 


(31) For a copious and minute deſcription of the Imperial palace, ſee 
the Conſtantinop, Chriſtiana (J. ii. c. 4. p. 113—123.) of Ducange, the 
Tillemont of the middle ages. Never has laborious Germany produced 
two antiquarians More laborious and accurate, than theſe two natives of 
lively France, — 

(32) The Byzantine palace ſurpaſſes the Capitol, the palace of Per- 
gamus, the Ruf nian wood ($<;3poy ayanua), the temple of Adrian at 
Cyzicus, the pyramids, the Pharus, &c. according to an epigram (An- 
tholog. Græc. |. iv. p. 488, 489. Brodzi, apud Wechel) aſcribed to 
Julian, ex- præfect of Egypt. Seventy one of his epigrams, ſome lively, 

are collected in Brunck (Analect. Græc. tom. ii. p. 493510. ) 3 but 
. this is wanting. 
(33) Conftantinopolitanum Palatium non pulchritudine ſolum, verum 


eti-m fortitudine, omnibus quas unquam videram munitionibus præſtat 
(Livtprand, BiR, I. v. c. 9. Pp. 465.) 
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and irregular pile: each ſeparate building was 
marked with the character of the times and 
of the founder; and the want of ſpace might 


excuſe the reigning monarch who demoliſhed, 
perhaps with ſecret ſatisfaction, the works of : 
| his predeceſſors. The ceconomy of the em- 
peror Theophilus allowed a more free and am- 
ple ſcope for his domeſtic luxury and ſplen- 
dour. A favourite ambaſſador who had af- 
toniſned the Abbaſſides themſelves by his 


pride and liberahty, preſented on his re- 


turn the model of a palace, which the caliph of 
Bagdad had recently conſtructed on the banks 
of the Tigris. The model was inſtantly copied 


and ſurpaſſed : the new buildings. of Theophi- 


lus (34) were accompanied with gardens, and 


with five churches, one of which was conſpi- 


cuous for ſize and beauty: it was crowned 
with three domes, the roof of gilt braſs re- 


poſed on columns of Italian marble, and the 
walls were incruſted with marbles of various 


colours. In the face of the church a ſemi-cir- 


_ cular portica, of the figure and name of the 
Greek fgma was ſupported by fifteen columns 
of Phrygian marble, and the ſubterraneous 
vaults were of a fimilar conſtruction. The 


ſquare before the ſigma was decorated with a 


fountain, and the margin of the baſon was 
lined and encompaſſed with plates of filver. In 


the beginning of each ſeaſon, the baſon, in- 


ſtead of water, was repleniſhed with the moſt 


exquiſite fruits, which were abandoned to the 


populace for the entertainment of the prince. 


He enjoyed this tumultuous ſpectacle from a 


throne en with gold: and gems, which 
was 


(34) See the anonymous continuator of 8 (o. 59. 61. 86 0 
whom [I have followed in the neat and conciſe abſtract of Le Beau (Hiſt, 
du Bas-Empire (tom. xiv. p. 436. 438.). 
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was raiſed by a marble ſtair-caſe to the height 


of a lofty terrace. Below the throne were 
ſeated the officers of his guards, the magiſtrates, 
the chiefs of the factions of the circus ; the 
inferior ſteps were occupied by the people, and 
the place below was covered with troops of 
dancers, ſingers, and pantomimes. The ſquare 
was ſurrounded by the hall of juſtice, the ar- 
ſenal, and the various offices of buſineſs and 
pleaſure ; ; and the purple chamber was named 
from the annual diſtribution of robes of ſcarlet 
and purple by the hand of the empreſs herſelf. 
The long ſeries of the apartments was adapted 
to the ſeaſons, and decorated with marble and 
porphyry, with painting, ſculpture, and moſaics, 
with a profuſion of gold, ſilver, and precious 


ſtones. His faneiful magnificence employed the 
{kill and patience of ſuch artiſts as the times 


could afford: but the taſte of Athens would 


Furniture 


and attend- 


ants. 


have deſpiſed their frivolous and coſtly labours; 
a golden tree, with its leaves and branches, 


which ſheltered a multitude of birds, warbling 


their artificial notes, and two liens of maſſy 
gold, and of the natural ſize, who looked and 
roared like their brethren of the foreſt. The 
ſucceſſors of Theophilus, of the Baſilian and 
Comnenian dynaſties, were not leſs ambitious 
of leaving ſome memorial of their reſidence ; 
and the portion of the palace moſt ſplendid and 
auguſt, was dignified with the title of the golden 
triclinium (35). With becoming modeſty, the 
rich and noble Greeks aſpired to imitate their 
ſovereign, and when they paſſed through the 
ſtreets on horſeback, in their robes of filk and 


embroidery, 


(25) In aureo triclinio quæ præſtantior eſt pars potentiſſimus {the 
uſurper Romanus) degens cæteras partes (f/iis) diſtribuerat (Liutprand, 
Hiſt. I. v. c. 9. p. 469.). For this Jax ſignification of Tri linium 
(ædificium tria vel. plura xm ſcilicit eye complectens), ſee Ducange 


(SGloſſ. Græc. et Obſervations ſur Joiny:lle, p. 240.) and Reiſke (ad 
Conſtantinum de Cxremoniis, 3 J. 
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embroidery, they were miſtaken by the children 
for kings (36). A matron of Peloponeſus (37), 


who fg cheriſhed the infant fortunes of Baſil 
the Macedonian, was excited by tenderneſs 


or vanity to viſit the greatneſs of her adopt- 


ed ſon. In a journey of five hundred miles 
from Patras to Conſtantinople, her age or indo- 


lence declined the fatigue of a horſe or carriage: 


the ſoft litter or bed of Danielis was tran: 
ported on the ſhoulders of ten robuſt ſlaves ; 


and as they were relieved at eaſy diſtances, a 
band of three hundred was elected for the 


performance of this ſervice. She was enter- | 


tained in the Byzantine palace with filial reve- 
rence, and the honours of a queen; and what- 
ever might be the origin of her wealth, her 
gifts were not unworthy of the regal dignity. 


I have already deſcribed the fine and curious 


manufactures of Peloponeſus, of linen, filk, 
and woollen; but the moſt acceptable of her 


preſents conſiſted in three hundred beautiful 


youths, of whom one hundred were eu- 


nuchs (38); © for ſhe was not ignorant, ſays. 
the hilfpclas: « that the air of the palace is 
more congenial to ſuch infects, than a ſhep- 


<<: herd's dairy to the flies of the ſummer.” 

During her lifetime, ſhe beſtowed the greater 
part of her eſtates in Peloponeſus, and her teſ- 
tament inſtiruted Leo the fon of Baſil her uni- 
verſal heir. After the payment of the legacies, 


f urſcore 


(36) In equis vecti (fays Benjamin of Tudela) regum filits videntur 
pe: fimiles, I prefer the Latin verſion of Conſtantine 'Empereur (p. 
46-), to the French of Baratier (tom. i. p. 49.) | 

(37) See the account of her journey, munificence, and teſtament, 
in the Life of Baſil, by his grandſon Conſtantine (e. 74.75, 76. p. 195 


— 197. 


(38) Carſamatium (xaptyuades, 8 Gloſf.) Græci vocant, am- 


putatis virilibus et virga, puerum eunuchum quos Verdunenſes mercatores 
ob immenſum lucrum facere ſolent et in Hiſpaniam ducere (Liutprand, 
4. vi. c. 3 p. 470.) — The laſt abomination of the abominable flave- 
trade! Yet I am ſurprited to find in the x.“ xz ds fuch active 124 


Lations _ commerce 1n Lorraine, 18 
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fourſcore villas or farms were added to the 
Imperial domain; and three thouſand ſlaves of 
Panielis were enfranchiſed by their new lord, 


and tranſplanted as a colony to the Italian coaſt. 


From this example of a private matron, we 
may eſtimate the wealth and magnificence of 


the emperors. Yet our enjoyments are confin- 
ed by a narrow circle; and, whatſoever may 


be its value, the luxury of life is poſſeſſed with 
more innocence and ſafety by the maſter of 


his own, than by the ſteward, of the public 


fortune. 


: Honours 
and titles of 
_ theImpe;:1al 


tamily. 


In an abſolute government, lich levels the 
diſtinctions of noble and plebeian birth, the 


ſovereign is the ſole fountain of honour; and 
the rank, both in the palace and the empire, 


depends on the titles and offices which are be- 
ſtowed and reſumed by his arbitrary will. Above 


a thouſand years, from Veſpaſian to Alexius 
Comnenus (39), the Cæſar was the ſecond 
perſon, or at leaſt the ſecond degree, after the 
| ſupreme title of Avgu/zus was more freely com- 


municated to the hone and brothers of the reign- 
ing monarch. To elude without violating his 
promiſe to a powerful aſſociate, the huſband of 
his ſiſter ; and, without giving himſelf an equal, 


10 reward the piety of his brother Iſaac, the 


crafty Alex1us interpoſed a new and ſuperemi- 


ment dignity, The happy flexibility of the 


Greek tongue allowed him to compound the 


names of Auguſtus and emperor (Sebaſtos and 


Autocrator), and the union produced the ſono- 


rous title of Seba/tocrator. He yas exalted 
above the Czfar on the firſt ſtep of the throne : 
the public acclamations repeated his name; and 

he 


(39) See the Alexiad (I. ili. p. 270 79.) of Anna 8 who, 
except in filial piety, may be compared to Mademoiſelle de Montpen- 
fier. In her awful reverence for titles and forms, ſhe ſtyles her father 
ETinpeoregpxn;, the inventor of this royel art, the rt T:x/wv, and 
ETHAN Hg 
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he was only diſtinguiſhed from the ſovereign by 
ſome peculiar ornaments of the head and feet. 


The emperor alone could aſſume the purple or D 


red buſkins, and the clole diadem or tiara, 


which imitated the faſhion of the Perſian 
kings (40). It was an high pyramidal cap of 


cloth or ſilk, almoſt concealed by a profuſion of 


_ pearls and jewels : the crown was formed by 
an horizontal circle and two arches of gold: at 


the ſummit, the point of their interſection, was 
placed a globe or croſs, and two ſtrings or lap- 
pets of pearl depended on either cheek. In- 


| ſtead of red, the buſkins of the Sebaſtocrator 
and Cæſar were green; and on their open coro- 


nets or crowns, the precious gems were more 
ſparingly diſtributed. Beſide and below the 
_ Cxfar, the fancy of Alexius created the Panhy- 


perſebaſtos and the Protoſeba/tos, whoſe ſound 
and ſignification will ſatisfy a Grecian ear. 
They imply a ſuperiority and a priority above 
the ſimple name of Auguſtus; and this ſacred 
and primitive title of the Roman prince was 
degraded to the kinſmen and ſervants of the 
Byzantine court. The daughter of Alexius 


applauds, with fond complacency, this artful 
gradation of hopes and honours ; but the ſcience 
of words is acceſſible to the meaneſt capacity; 

and this vain dictionary was eaſily enriched by 
the pride of his ſucceſſors. To their favourite 
| ſons or brothers, they imparted the lofty appel- 


lation of Lord or Deſpot, which was illuſtrated 


with new ornaments and prerogatives, and 
placed immediately after the perſon of the em- 
peror himſelf, The five titles of, 1. Deſpot; 
. 2. Sebaſ⸗ 


(40) vH, cepaos JaTnua, fos Reiſke, ad Ceremoniale, p- 14, 


15. Ducange has given a learned diſſertation on the crowns of Con- 
ſtantinople, Rome, France, &c, (ſur Joinville xxv. p. 289—303.): 
but of his thirty- four models, none exactly tally with Anne's de- 
{c: 1ption, 
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2. Sebaſtocrator ; 3. Cæſar; 4. Panhyperſebaſtss ; 7 
and, 5. Protoſebajtos; were uſually confined to 
the princes of his blood: they were the emana- 
tions of his majeſty; but as they exerciſed no 
regular functions, their exiſtence was uſeleſs, 
and their authority precarious. 

But in every monarchy the ſubſtantial powers 
of government muſt be divided and exerciſed 


by the miniſters of the palace and treaſury, the 
fleet and army. The titles alone can differ; 
and in the revolution of ages, the counts and 


ræfects, the prætor and quzſtor, inſenſibly de- 
ſcended, while their ſervants roſe above their 
heads to the firſt honours of the ſtate. I. In 


a monarchy, which refers every object to the 


perſon of the prince, the care and ceremonies 
of the palace form the moſt reſpectable depart- 


ment. The Curopalata (41), fo illuſtrious in 


the age of Juſtinian, was ſupplanted by the 


Protoveſtiare, whoſe primitive functions were 
limited to the cuſtody of the wardrobe. From 
thence his juriſdiction was extended over the 
numerous menials of pomp and luxury; and he 


preſided with his ſilver wand at the public and 
private audience. 2. In the ancient ſyſtem of 
Conſtantine, the name of Logothete, or accoun- 


tant, was applied to the receivers of the finan- 
ces: the principal officers were diſtinguiſhed as 


the Logothetes of the domain, of the poſts, 


the army, the private and public treaſure; and 
the great Logothete, the ſupreme guardian of the 


laws and revenues, 1s compared with the chan- 
cellor 


(41) Par exſtans curis, ſolo diademate diſpar 

Ordine pro rerum vocitatus Cura-Palati ; 
ſays the African Corippus {de Lavdibus Juſtini, 1. i. 136.); and in the” 
ſame century (the vi'), Caſſiodorius repreſents him, who, viiga aures 
decoratus, inter numeroſa obſequia primus ante pedes regis incederet 
(Variar. vii. 5.). But this great officer, unknown, avs , exer- 
cifing no function, vu de dd pay, was caft down by the modern Greeks 
to the xy*® rank Won. c. 5. p. 65•). 
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cellor of the Latin monarchies (42). His diſ- 


cerning eye pervaded the civil adminiſtration; 


and he was aſliſted, in due ſubordination, by 


the eparch or prefect of the city, the firſt ſe- 
cretary, and the keepers of the privy ſeal, the 


archives, and the red or purple ink which was 
reſerved for the ſacred ſignature of the emperor 


alone (43). The introductor and interpreter of 


foreign ambaſladors were the great CHa; (44) 


and the Dragoman (45), two names of Turkiſn 
origin, and which are {till familiar to the ſu- 
blime Porte. 3. From the humble ſtyle and 


ſervice of guards, the Dome/tics inſenſibly roſe 


to the ſtation of generals; the military themes 


of the Eaſt and Weſt, the legions of Europe 
and Afia, were often divided, till the great Do- 


meſtic was finally inveſted with the univerſal and 


abſolute command of the land forces. The 


Protoftrator, in his original functions, was the 


_ aſſiſtant of the emperor when he mounted on 


horſeback : he gradually became the lieutenant 


of the great Domeſtic in the field; and his 
juriſdiction extended over the ſtables.” the caval- 


ry, and the royal train of hunting and hawking. 
The Stratopedarch was the great judge of the 


camp; the Protoſpathaire commanded the guards; 


the 


(42) Nicetas (in Manvel, 1. vii. c. i.) defines him ws 4 AaTiwowy pwn 


| Keyrtehapioy, we YPEXAnvE; £1776;Ev Aoyoferny. Yet the epithet of peyag 


was added by the elder Andronicus (Ducange, tom, i. p. 822, 823,). 


(43) From Leo 1. (A. D, 470) the Imperial ink, which is ſtill viſible 


on ſome origina acts, was a mixture of vermilion and cinnabar, or pur- 


ple. The emperor's guardians, who ſhar<d in his prerogative, always 


marked in green ink the indiction, and the month, See the Dictionnaire 
Diplomatique (tom. 1. p. $11—513 ), a valuable abridgment. 

(44) The ſultan ſent a Siavg to Alexius (Anna Comnena, |. vi. p. 
170. Ducange ad loc.); and Pachymer often ſpeaks of the peya; Tau; 
(I. vii. c. 1. I. xii. c. 30. J. xiii. c. 22.), The Chiaouſh baſha is now 


at the head of 700 officers (Kycaut 8 Ottoman Empire, Pp. 349. octavo 


edition). 
(45) Tagerman is the Arabic name of an interpreter (4'Herbelot, 


p-. 854, 88 5.) TpWwT0G TWY EpfhEVEUWY BG H, ovojaa7 go Gayoayer, ſays 


Codinds (c. 5. Ne 70. p. 67.). See Villehardouta (No 96.), Bulbe- 


quius (Epiſt. iv. p. 338 ). and Wa e bur Villehardouin, 
and Cloſſ. Græc. et Latin. ). 
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| ſtabuli, or the French Connetable, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


the Con/table (46), the great Mteriarch, and the 
Acolyth, were the ſeparate chiets of the Franks, 
the Barbarians, and the Varangi, or Engliſh, 
the mercenary ſtrangers, who, in the decay of 
the national ſpirit, tormed the nerve of the By- 
zantine armies. 4. The naval powers were un- 


der the command of the great Duke ; in his ab- 


ſence they obeyed the great Drungaire of the 
fleet ; and, in his place, the Emir, or admiral, 
a name of Saracen extraction (47), but which 


has been naturalized in all the modern languages 


of Europe. Of theſe officers, and of many 


more whom it would be uſeleſs to enumerate, the 
civil and military hierarchy was framed. Their 


honours and emoluments, their dreſs and titles, 
their mutual ſalutations and reſpective pre- emi- 
nence, were balanced with more exquiſite la- 


bour, than would have fixed the conſtitution of 
a free people; and the code was almoſt perfect 


when this baſeleſs fabric, the monument of 
pride and ſervitude, was for ever buried in the 
ruins of the empire (48). 1 

The moſt lofty titles, and the moſt humble 
poſtures, which devotion has applied to the Su- 
preme Being, have been proſtituted by flattery 


and fear to creatures of the ſame nature with 
ourſelves. 
falling proſtrate on the ground, and kiſſing the 
feet of the emperor, was borrowed by Diocle- 


The mode of adoration (49), of 


tian _ 


(46) key, or K αοοε, a corruption from the Latin Comes 
In a military ſenſe, it was uſed by 
the Greeks in the xith century, at leaſt as cajly as in France. 

(47) It was directly borrowed from the Normans. In the xiitÞ cen- 


tury, Giannone reckons the admiral of Sicily among the great officers. 


(48) This ſketch of konours and offices is drawn from George Codi- 
nus Curopalata, who ſurvived the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks: 
his elaborate though trifling work (de Officiis Eccleſiæ et Aulæ C. P.) 
has been illuſtrated by the notes of Goar, and the three bouks of Gret- 
ſer, a learned Jeſdit. 

(49) The reſpectful lte de of carrying the hand to the mouth, ad os, 
38 the root of the Latin word, adoro adorare, See our learned Selden 
(vol. iii. p 143 — 146. 942.), in his Titles of Honour, It ſeems, from 


'the 1 book of Herodotus, to be of Perſian origin. 
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tian from Perſian ſervitude; but it was conti- 
nued and aggravated till the laſt age of the 
Greek monarchy. Excepting only on Sundays, 


when it was waved, from a motive of religious 


pride, this humiliating reverence was exacted 
from all who entered the royal preſence, from 
the princes inveſted with the diadem and purple, 
and from the ambaſſadors who repreſented their 


independent ſovereigns, the caliphs of Aſia, 
Egypt, or Spain, the kings of France and Italy, 
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and the Latin emperors of ancient Rome. In Reception 
his tranſactions of buſineſs, Liutprand, e ae ambaſſa- 


of Cremona (50), aſſerted the free ſpirit of a 


Frank and the dignity of his maſter Otho. Vet 


his ſincerity cannot diſguiſe the abaſement of 
his firſt audience. When he approached the 
throne, the birds of the golden tree began to 


warble their notes, which were accompanied 


by the roarings of the two lions of gold. 
With his two companions, Liutprand was com- 
pelled to bow and to fall proſtrate; and thrice 
he touched the ground with his forehead. He 
aroſe, but, in the ſhort interval, the throne had 
been hoiſted by an engine from the floor to 
the cieling, the Imperial figure appeared i in new 
and more gorgeous apparel, and the interview 
was concluded in haughty and majeſtic ſilence. 


In this honeſt and curious narrative, the biſhop 


of Cremona repreſents the ceremonies of the 
Byzantine court, which are ſtill practiſed in the 


ſublime Porte, and which were preſerved in the 


laſt age by the dukes of Muſcovy or Ruſſia. 


After a long journey by the ſea and land, from 


Venice to Conſtantinople, the ambaſſador halted 


at the golden gate, till he was conducted by the 
formal : 


| (50) The two embaſſies of Liutprand to Conſtantinople, all that = 


ſaw or ſuſfered in the Greek capital, are pleaſantly deſcribed by himſelf 


(Hict. J. vi. c. t==4 p. 469==471, Legatio ad Nicephoram Phocam, 


p. 479—489.). 
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banquet ( 51), in which the ambaſſadors of the 


pernaps by the ſmile, of their lord; his com- 


Proceſſions 
and accla- 
mations. 


his perſon to the public view: the rights of po- 


by the heralds. The ſtreets were cleared and 
_ purified; the pavement was ſtrewed with flowers; 


formal officers to the hoſpitable palace prepared 


and his jealous keepers prohibited all ſocial in- 


mour. The oſtentatious payment of the officers 


tempt of the Greeks : from his own table, the 
_ emperor, as the moſt fignal favour, ſent the 


were diſmiſſed with a robe of honour ($2). In: 


his viſits to the principal churches were regu- 


lated by the feſtivals of the Greek calendar. On 
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for his reception ; but this palace was a priſon, 


tercourſe either with ſtrangers or natives. At 
his firſt audience, he offered the gifts of his 
maſter, ſlaves, and golden vaſes, and coſtly ar- 


and troops diſplayed betore his eyes the riches 
of the empire : : he was entertained at a royal 


nations were marſhalled by the eſteem or con- 


plates which he had taſted; and his favourites 


the morning and evening of each day, his civil 
and military ſervants attended their duty in the 
palace; their labour was repaid by the fight, 


mands were ſignified by a nod or a fign : but 
all earthly greatneſs /ood filent and ſubmiſſive 
in his preſence. In his regular or extraordina- 
ry proceſſions through the capital, he unveiled 


licy were connected with thoſe of religion, and 


the eve of theſe proceſſions, the gracious or de- 
vout intention of the monarch was proclaimed 


the moſt precious furniture, the gold and filver 
Plate, 


(57) Among the „ of the feaſt, a boy balanced, on bis 
forehead, a pike, or pole, twenty-four feet long, with a croſs bar of 
two cubits a little below the top. Two boys, naked, though cinctured 
( campeſirati ) together, and ſingly, climbed, ſtood, plus ed, deſcended, Ec. 
ita me ſtupidum reddidit: utrum m1rabilius ne ſcio (p. 470.) At another 
repaſt an homily of Chry ſoſtom o the AQs of ti e Apobticn was read 
elata voce non Latine (p. 483.), 

(52) Gala is not in probably derived from Cala, or Caloat, in Arabic, 
a robe of honour VO? Not. in Ceremon. p. 84.). 
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plate, and filken hangings, were diſplayed from 
the windows and balconies, and a ſevere diſci- 


pline reſtrained and ſilenced the tumult of the 


populace. The march was opened by the mili- 
tary officers at the head of their troops ; they 
were followed in long order by the magiſtrates 
and miniſters of the civil government : the per- 
ſon of the emperor was guarded by his eunuchs 


and domeſtics, and at the church-door, he was 
ſolemnly received by the patriarch and his cler- 


gy. The taſk of applauſe was not abandoned 
to the rude and ſpontaneous voices of the crowd. 


The moſt convenient ſtations were occupied by 
the bands of the blue and green factions of the 
circus ; and their furious conflicts, which had 


ſhaken the capital, were inſenſibly ſunk to an 
emulation of ſervitude. From either ſide they 


_ echoed in reſponſive melody the praiſes of the 


emperor ; their poets and muſicians directed the 
_ choir, and long life (53) and victory were the 
burthen of every ſong. The fame acclamations 


were performed at the audience, the banquet, 
and the church; and as an evidence of bound- 
leſs ſway, they were repeated in the Latin (54), 
Gothic, Perſian, French, and even Engliſh lan- 


guage (55), by the mercenaries who ſuſtained 
the real or fictitious character of thoſe nations. 


By the pen of Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus, 


this ſcience of form and flattery has been reduc- 


ed into a pompous and tritling volume (56), 


which 


87 nalin is explained by eu“ (Codin, e. 7. Ducange, 

Jloif, Grec. tom, i. p. 1199 ). 

(54) KovrepPer Avg humour e Ran ig oeume—PBnfnre 
Aut HeTepaTopes nw werrog aye; (Ceremon, c. 75.P.215.), The 
want of the Latin V, obliged the Greeks to employ their 63; nor do they 
regard quantity. Till he recollected the true language, theſe ſtrang* 
ſentences might puzzle a profeſſor, 

(55) Bapzyyn x T TATPIGY YAWTTAY Ka UT, ny IVEAINGE r- 
 xNpwifurs (Codin. p. go.). I wiſh he had preſerved the words, however 

corrupt, & their Engliſh acclamation, 


(56) For all thef: ceremonies, ſee the profeſſed work of Conſtantin? 


Porphyrogenitus, with the notes, or rather diſſertations, of his German 


editors, 
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which the vanity of ſucceeding times might ens 
rich with an ample ſupplement. Yet the calmer 


reflection of a prince would ſurely ſuggeſt, that 


the fame acclamations were applied to every cha- 


racter and every reign : and if he had riſen from 


a private rank, he might remember, that his 


own voice Bad been the loudeſt and moſt 


eager in applauſe, at the very moment, when 


Marriage of 
the Cæſars 
with foreign 
Nations, 


he envied the fortune, or conſpired againſt the 


life, of his predeceſſor (57). 


'The princes of the North, of the nations, 
ſays Conſtantine, without faith or fame, were 
ambitious of mingling their blood with the 
blood of the Cæſars, by their marriage with 


a royal virgin, or by the nuptials of their 
daughters with a Roman prince (58). The 


aged monarch, in his inſtructions to his fon, 


reveals the ſecret maxims of policy and pride ; 


and ſuggeſts the moſt decent reaſons for re- 


fuſing theſe inſolent and unreaſonable demands. 


Every animal, ſays the diſcreet emperor, is 


prompted by nature to ſeek a mate among 


the animals of his own ſpecies ; and the hu- 
man ſpecies is divided into various tribes, by 


the diſtinction of language, religion, and man- 


ners. A juſt regard to the purity of deſcent 


preſerves the harmony of public and private life; 


but the mixture of foreign blood is the fruitful : 


ſource of diforder and diſcord. Such had ever 


been the opinion and practice of the ſage Ro- 


mans: their juriſprudence proſcribed the mar- 


riage 


editors, Leich and Reiſke, For the rank of the landing courtiers, p. 8 


380. not. 23. 62; for the adoration, except on Sundays, p. 95. 240. not. 


131. ; che proceſſions, p. 2, &c. not. p. 3, &c. the acclamations, paſſim. 
not. 25, &c. ; the factions and Hippodrome, p. 177214. not. 9. 93, 


Kc. ; the Gothic games, p. 221. not, 111. ; vintage, p. 217. not. 109. 


much more information is icattered over the work. 


(5% Et privato Oth.ni et nuper eadem dicenti nota adulatio (Tacit. 
Hiſt. i. 8c.). 


(58) The Kii chapter, de Adminiftratione Imperti, may be ex- 


Plained and tectified by the Familiæ Byzantine of Ducange. 
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riage of a citizen and a ſtranger: in the days 
of freedom and virtue, a ſenator would have 
ſcorned to match his daughter with a king: the 
glory of Mark Anthony was ſullied by an Egyp- 
tian wife (59); and the emperor Titus was 
compelled, by popular cenſure, to diſmiſs with 
reluctance the reluctant Berenice (60). This 


perpetual interdict was ratified by the fabulous 
ſanction of the great Conſtantine. The am- 


baſſadors of the nations, more eſpecially of the 


unbelieving nations, were ſolemnly admoniſh- 
ed, that ſuch ſtrange alliances had been con- 
demned by the founder of the church and 
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city. The irrevocable law was inſcribed on imaginary 


the altar of St. Sophia ; and the impious 
prince who ſhould ſtain the majeſty of the 


purple was excluded from the civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical communion of the Romans. If the 
ambaſſadors were inſtructed by any falſe bre- 
thren in the Byzantine hiſtory, they might 


produce three memorable examples of the 


violation of this imaginary law: the marriage 


of Leo, or rather of his father Conſtantine 


the fourth, with the daughter of the king of 
the Chozars, the nuptials of the grand-daugh- 
ter of Romanus with a Bulgarian prince, and 


the union of Bertha of France and Italy with 


young Romanus, the ſon of Conſtantine Por- 
phyrogenitus himſelf. To theſe objections, 


three anſwers were prepared, which ſolved the 


law of Cons 
ſtantine. 


difficulty and eſtabliſhed the law. I. The The firter- 


Vol. X. | HE deed 


(59) vequitorgue nefas ZEgyptia conj unx (Virgil, Eneid viii. 688.). 
Vet this Egyptian wife was the daughter of a long line of kings. Quid 
te mutavit (ſays Antony in a private letter to Auguſtus), an quod reginam 
ineo? Uxor mea eſt (Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 69.). Yet I much queſtion 
{for I cannot ſtay to enquire), whether the triumvir ever dared to 8 
brate his marriage either with Roman or Egyptian rites. 


(60) Berenicem invitus invitam dimiſit (Suetonius in Tito, e. 70 | 


Have 1 obſerved elſe where, that this Jewiſh beauty was at this time 
above fifty years of age? The judicious Racine has moſt diſcreetly ſup- 
preſſed both her age and her country, | 


ception, 


A 9. 733. 
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deed and the guilt of Conſtantine Coprony- 
mus were acknowledged. The Iſaurian here- 
tic, who ſullied the baptiſmal font, and de- 
clared war againſt the holy images, had in- 
deed embraced a Barbarian wife. By this im- 
pious alliance, he accompliſhed the meaſure of 
his crimes, and was devoted to the juſt cen- 


gd TY ſure of the church and of polterity. II. Ro- 


A. 


manus could not be alledged as a legitimate 
emperor ; he was a plebeian ufurper, ignorant 
of the laws, and regardleſs of the honour of 
the monarchy. His. ſon Chriſtopher, the fa- 
ther of the bride, was the third in rank in 


the college of princes, at once the ſubject and 


the accomplice of à rebellious parent. The 
| Bulgarians were ſincere and devout Chriſtians 


and the ſafety of the empire, with the re- 


demption of many thouſand: captives, depend- 


ed on this prepoſterous alliance. Yet no con- 
| fideration could diſpenſe from the law of Con- 
ſtantine ; the clergy, the ſenate, and the peo- 
ple, diſapproved the conduct of Romanus; 
and he was reproached, both in his life and 
death, as the author of the public diſgrace. 


The 5 III. Kor the marriage of his own ſon with the 


* daughter of Hugo king of Italy, a more ho- 
nourable defence is contrived by the wiſe Porphy- 
rogenitus. Conſtantine, the great and holy, eſ- 


teemed the fidelity and valour of the Franks (61); 
and his prophetic ſpirit beheld the viſion of their 


future greatneſs. They alone were excepted 
from the general prohibition: Hugo king of 
France was the lineal deſcendant of Charle- 


magne 


(61) Conſtantine was made to praiſe the evyeyaia and mEppayiia of the 
Franks, with whom he claimed a private and public alliance, The 
French writers (Iſazc Caſaubon in Dec icat. Poly MY are highly delighted: 
with theſe compliments, 
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magne (62) ; and his daughter Bertha inherited 


the prerogatives of her family and nation. The 
voice of truth and malice inſenſibly betrayed the 
fraud or error of the imperial court. The pa- 
trimonial eſtate of IIugo was reduced from the 
monarchy of France to the ſumple county of Arles; 
though it was not denied, that, in the confu- 
ſion of the times, he had uſurped the ſove— 


reignty of Provence; and invaded the kingdom 


of Italy. His father was a private noble; and 
if Bertha derived her female deſcent from 
the Carlovingian line, every ſtep was pol- 
luted with illegitimacy or vice. Ihe grandmo- 


ther of Hugo was the famous Valdrada, the 


concubine, rather than the wife, of the ſecond 
Lothair ; whoſe adultery, divorce, and ſecond 


nuptials, had provoked againſt him the thun- 


der of the Vatican. His mother, as ſhe was 
ſtyled, the great Bertha, was ſucceſſively the 
wife of the count of Arles and of the marquis 
of Tuſcany: France and Italy were ſcandalized 
by her gallantries; and, till the age of three- 


ſcore, her lovers of every degree, were the 
zealous ſervants of her ambition. The exam 
ple of maternal incontinence was copied by the 


king of Italy; and the three favourite concu— 
bines of Hugo were decorated with the claſſic 


names of Venus, Juno, and Semele (63). The 


daughter of Venus was granted to the ſolicita- 


tions of the Byzantine court: her name of 
| 1; 2 Bertha 


62) Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus (de Adminifrat. 3 c. 26.) exhi- 
bits a pedigree and life of the illuſtrious king Hugo mepiBaerTy grycy go”. 
yog). A more correct idea may be formed from the Criticiſm of Pagi 
the annals of Muratori, and the Abridgment of St. Marc, A, D. 925— 

44 
, (63) After the mention of the three eodietſer; Liutprand very natu- 
rally adds, et quoniam non rex ſolus iis abutebatur, earum nati ex in- 


certis patribus originem ducunt (Hiſt. I. iv. c. 6.): for the marriage of 


the younger Bertha, ſee Hiſt. l. v. c. 5. ; for the incontinence of the 
elder, dulcis exercitio Hymenz1, I, ii. c. 15.3 for the virtues and vices 


of Hugo, I. iii. c. 5. Vet it muſt not be forgot, that the biſhop of Cre- 


mona was a lover of ſcandal, 
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Bertha was changed to that of Eudoxia ; and ſhe 
was wedded, or rather betrothed, to young, 


Romanus, the future heir of the empire of the 


Faſt. The conſummation of this foreign alli- 


ance was ſuſpended by the tender age of the 


two parties; and at the end of five years, the 
union was diſſolved by the death of the virgin 


ſpouſe. The ſecond wife of the emperor Ro- 


manus was a maiden of plebeian, but of Roman, 


birth; and their two daughters, Theophano and 
Anne, were given 1n marriage to the princes 


Otho of , 


Cermany, 


A. D. 972. 


and embaſſies. It might legally be queſtioned 


of the earth. The eldeſt was beſtowed, as the 
pledge of peace, on the eldeſt ſon of the great 
Otho, who had folicited this alliance with arms 


| how far a Saxon was entitled to the privilege 


of the French nation : but every ſcruple was 


filenced by the fame and piety of a hero who 


had reſtored the empire of the Weſt. After the 
death of her father-in-law and huſband, Theo- 


yy pres governed Rome, Italy and Germany, dur- 


ing the minority of her ſon, the third Otho ; 
and the Latins have praiſed the virtues of an 


empreſs, who ſacrificed to a ſuperior duty the 


remembrance of her country (64). In the nup- 
tials of her ſiſter Anne, every prejudice was 


loſt, and every conſideration of dignity was ſu- 


Wolodomir 
of Ruſſia, 
A. D. 988. 


perleded, by the ſtronger argument of neceſlity 


and fear. A Pagan of the north, Wolodomir, 
great prince of Ruſſia, aſpired to a daughter 
of the Roman purple ; and his claim was en- 


forced by the threats of war, the promiſe of 


converſion, and the offer of a powerful ſuc- 
cour againſt a domeſtic rebel. A victim of her 


religion and deutz, the Grecian Princeſs was 


torn 


(64) Licet illa Imperatrix Craca fibi et sliis fuilſet ſatis utilis et op- 
tima, &c. is the preamble of an inimical writer, apud Pagi, tom. iv. 


A. D. 989, Ne 3, Her marriage and principal actions may be ound ia 


Matatori, Pagi, and St. Marc, under the proper years, 
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torn from the palace of her fathers, and con- 
demned to a ſavage reign and an honeleſs exile 
on the banks of the Borylthenes, or in the neigh- 


bourhood of the Polar circle (65). Vet the 


marriage of Anne was fortunate and fruitful: 


the daughter of her grandſon Jeroſlaus was re- 


commended by her Imperial deſcent ; and the 
king of France, Henry I. ſought a wife on the 
laſt borders of Europe and Chriſtendom (66). 
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In the Byzantine palace, the emperor was the Deſpotie 


firſt ſlave of the ceremonies which be impoſed, = 


of the rigid forms which regulated each word 


and geſture, beſieged him in the palace, and 
violated the leifure of his rural ſolitude. But 


the lives and fortunes of millions hung on his 
arbitrary will: and the firmeſt minds, Tuperior 
to the allurements of pomp and luxury, may 
be ſeduced by the more active pleaſure of com- 


manding their equals. The legillative and ex- 


ecutive power were centered in the perſon of 
the monarch, and the laſt remains of the au- 
thority of the ſenate, were finally eradicated by 
Leo the Philoſopher (67). A lethargy of fer- 
vitude had benumbed the minds of the Greeks ; 


in the wildeſt tumults of rebellion they never 


aſpired to the idea of a free conſtitution ; and 


the private character of the prince was the only 
Jource 


(65 Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 699 Zopbaras, tem. ii. p. 224 Elmacin, | 


Eliſt. Saracenica, I. iii. c. 6. Neftor apud Leveſque, tom. ii. p. 112. 
Pagi, Critica, A. D. 987, No 6. # fingular concourſe! Wolodomir and 
Anne are ranked among the ſaints of the Ruſſian church. Yet we know 
bis vices, and are ignorant of her virtues, 

(66) Henricus primus duxit uxorem Scythicam, Ruſſam, Sliam regis 
Jeroſlai, An embaſſy of Biſſiops was ſent into Rullia, and the father 


gratanter filiam cum -multis donis miſit. This event happened in the 


year 1051. See the paſſages of the original chronicles 3n Bouquet's Hiſ- 
torians of France (tom. xi. p. 29. 159. 161. 319. 384. 481.) Voltaire 
might wonder at this alliance; but he ſhould net have owned his igno— 
rance of the country, religion, &c, of Jeroſtaus—a name fo conſpicuous 


in the Ruſhan annals, _ 
(67) A conſtitution of Leo the Philoſopher {I«xviyi.) ne ſenatuſcor- 


ſulta amplius fiant, ſpeaks the language of naked deſpotiſm, & & To A- 
Kipy 0 XpaTog Thy TETWY avn1WT OWINNGEY, xa AKLIpEY HA gear de axfng- 


T9 (4ETA TWV XPELRY af νν nnn , 
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ſource and meaſure of their public happineſs. 
Superſtition revived their chains; in the church 
of St. Sophia, he was ſolemnly crowned by the 
patriarch; at the foot of the altar, they pledged 
their paſſive and unconditional obedience to his 
Coronation government and family. On his ſide he en- 
h. gaged to abſtain as much as poſſible from the 
| capital puniſhments of death and mutilation ; 
his orthodox creed was ſubſcribed with his own 
hand, and he promiſed to obey the decrees of 
the feven ſynods, and the canons of the holy 
church (68). But the aſſurance of mercy was 
looſe and indefinite : he ſwore, not to his peo- 
ple, but to an inviſible judge, and except in the 
inexpiable guilt of herely, the miniſters of hea- 
ven were always prepared to preach the inde- 
feaſible right, and to abſolve the venial tranſ- 
greſſions, of their ſovereign. The Greek eccle- 
e. were themſelves the ſubjects of the civil 
agiſtrate: at the nod of a tyrant, the biſnops 
were created or transferred, or depoſed, or 
puniſhed, with an ignominious death: whatever 
might be their wealth or influence, they could 
never ſucceed like the Latin clergy in the eſta- 
bliſhment of an independent republic ; and the 
patriarch of Conſtantinople condemned, what 
he ſecretly envied, the temporal greatneſs of 
his Roman brother. Vet the exerciſe of bound- 
leſs deſpotiſm is happily checked by the laws of 
nature and neceſſity. In proportion to his wiſ- 
dom and virtue, the maſter of an empire is 
confined to the path of his ſacred and laborious 
duty. In proportion to his vice and folly, he 
drops the ſceptre too weighty for his hands; 
and the motions of the royal image are ruled 


by 


1 (68) Codinus (de Officiis, e. xvii. p. 120, 121. ) gives an idea of this 

| oath ſo ſtrong to the church Tipo; xa; ynoiog NR at bog The A 
cu,, ſo week to the people nai antxerIc; po ra, AX pa i 
Kai C/49.ol TaTMUG KATH T9 dra rer. 1 
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by the imperceptible thread of ſome miniſter or 
favourite, who undertakes for his private interelt 
to exerciſe the taſk of the public oppreſſion. 

In ſome fatal moment, the moft abſolute mo- 
narch may dread the reaſon or the caprice of a 
nation of ſlaves; and experience has proved, 
that whatever is gained! in the extent, is loſt in 
the ſafety and ſolidity, of regal power. 5 
Whatever titles a deſpot may aſſume, what- 3 
ever claims he may affert, it is on the ſword 3 Pa 
that he muſt ultimately depend to guard him Swracrns, 
againſt his foreign and domeſtic enemies. From eee 
the age of Charlemagne to that of the Cruſades, 
the world (for 1 overlook the remote monarchy 
of China) was occupied and diſputed by the 
three great empires or nations of the Greeks, 
the Saracens, and the Franks. 'Their military 
ſtrength may be aſcertained by a compariſon of 
their courage, their arts and riches, and their 
obedience to a fupreme head, who might call 
into action all the energies of the ſtate. The 
Greeks, far inferior to their rivals in the firſt, 
were ſuperior to the Franks, and at leaſt equal 
to the Saracens, in the ſecond and third of theſe 
warlike qualifications. 7 
The wealth of the Greeks enabled them to Navy of the 
purchaſe the ſervice of the poorer nations, and Cree, 
to maintain a naval power for the protection of 
their coaſts and the annoyance of their enc- 
mies (69). A commerce of mutual benefit ex- 
changed the gold of Conſtantinople for the blood 
of the Sclavonians and Turks, the Bulgarians 
and Rufhans : their valour contributed to the 
viccories 


69) If we liſſen to the threats of Nicephorus, to the ambaft. dor of ; 
Otho, Nec eſt in mari domino tuo claſſium numerus. Navigantium for- 147 
titudo mihi ſoli ineſt, qui eum claſſibus aggrediar, bello maritimas <jus 
civitates demoliar; et quæ fluminibus ſunt vicina fedigam in favillam. 
(Liutprand in Legat. ad Nicephorum Phocam, in Muratori Scriptores re- 
rum Italicarum, tom. ii. pars 3. p. 401.). He obſerves in another place, 
1 qui ceteris prallant Venetici ſunt et Amalphitani. | 
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victories of Nicephorus and Zimiſces; and if an 


| hoſtile people preſſed too cloſely on the fron- 


tier, they were recalled to the defence of their 
country, and the deſire of peace, by the well- 


managed attack of a more diſtant tribe (70). 


The command of the Mediterranean, from the 
mouth of the Tanais to the columns of Her- 
cules, was always claimed, and often poſſeſſed, 
by the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine. Their capi- 


tal was filled with naval ſtores and dextrous ar- 
tificers : the ſituation of Greece and Aſia, the 


long coaſts, deep gulphs, and numerous iſlands, 
accuſtomed their ſubjeQs to the exerciſe of na- 
vigation; and the trade of Venice and Amalfi 
ſupplied a nurſery of ſeamen to the Imperial 
fleet (71). Since the time of the Peloponeſian 

and Punic wars, the ſphere of action had not 
been enlarged; and the ſcience of naval archi- 
tecture appears to have declined. The art of 


conſtructing thoſe ſtupendous machines, which 


diſplayed three, or fix, or ten, ranges of oars, 
riſing above, or falling behind, each other, was 


unknown to the ſhip- builders of Conſtantino- 
ple, as well as to the mechanicians of modern 


days (72). The Dromones (73), or light gal- 


lies 


(70) Nec ipſa capiet eum (the emperor Otho) in qua ortus eſt pauper 
et pellicea Saxonia: pecunia qua pollemus omnes nationes ſuper eum in- 
vitabimus; et quaſi Keramicum confringemus (Liutprand in Legat. 
p. 487.). The two buoks, de adminiſtrando Imperia, perpetually in- 
culcate the ſame policy. 

(71) The xix*" chapter of the Tactics of Leo (Meurſ. Opera, tom. vi. 
P. 825—848.), which is given more correct from a manuſcript of Gu- 
clus, by the lz boricus Fabricius (Bibliot. Græc, tom. vi. p. 372—379. ), 
ielates to the Nazmachia or naval war. | 
(72) Even of fitteen or ſixteen rows of oars, in the navy of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. Theſe were for real uſe ; the forty rows of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus were applied to a floating palace, whoſe tonnage, according to 
Dr. Arbuthnot (Tables of ancient Coins, &c. p. 231—236.), is compar- 
ed as 43 to one, with an Engliſh 100 gan ſhip, 

(73) The Dromones of Leo, &. are ſo clearly deſcribed with two tire 
of oars, that I muſt cenſure the verſion of Mcurhus and Fabricius, who 
pervert the ſenſe by a blind attachment to the claſſic appell tion of Trires 
zzes, The Byzantine hiſtorians ate ſometimes gu: ”"y of the ſame inac- 
gurgcy. 
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Hes of the Byzantine empire, were content with 
two tire of oars ; each tire was compoſed of five 

and twenty benches; and two rowers were ſeat— 
ed on each bench, who plyed their oars on 


either ſide of the veſſel, To theſe we mult add 
the captain or centurion, who, in time of ac- 
tion, ſtood erect with his armour-bearer on the 
poop, two ſteerſmen at the helm, and two offi- 
ers at the prow, the one to manage the anchor, 
| the other to point and play againſt the enemy 
the tube of liquid fire. The whole crew, as in 
the infancy of the art, performed the double 
Jervice of mariners and ſoldiers; they were 


provided with defenſive and offenfive arms, with 


bows and arrows, which they uſed from the 
upper deck, with long pikes, which they puſſi- 


ed through the port holes of the lower tire. 
Sometimes indeed the ſhips of war were of a 


larger and more ſolid conſtruction; and the la- 
bours of combat and navigation were more 

regularly divided between ſeventy ſoldiers and 
two hundred and thirty mariners. But for the 
moſt part they were of the light and manage- 

able ſize; and as the cape of Malea in Pelo- 
poneſus was {till clothed with its ancient ter- 
rors, an Imperial fleet was tranſported five 


miles over land acroſs the Iſthmus of Co— 
rinth (74). The principles of maritime tac- 
tics had not undergone any change ſince che 


time of Thucydides : a ſquadron of gallies {till 
advanced in a pour Lig charged to the front, 
and ſtrove to 1mpel their ſharp beaks againſt 


the feeble ſides of their antagoniſts. A ma- 


chine for caſting ſtones and darts was built 


of ſtrong timbers in the midſt of the deck; and 


the eee of boarding was effected 'by a 
Crane 


50 Contiancy . in Vit. Baſil, c. Ixi. p. 1886. Hecalmly 
preiſes the ſtratagem as EA ovyern xa; ropny ; but the ſailing round Pe- 


loj oneſus is deſcribed by his terrified fancy as a circumnayigation of a 
thouſand miles, | 
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crane that hoiſted baſkets of armed men. The 


language of ſignals, ſo clear and copious in the 
naval grammar of the moderns, was imper— 


fealy expreſſed by the various poſitions and 


colours of a commanding flag. In the darkneſs 


of the night the ſame orders to chace, to at- 


tack, to halt, to retreat, to break, to form, 


were conveyed by the lights of the leading gal- 
ley. By land, the fire ſignals were repeated 
from one mountain to another; a chain of 


eight ſtations commanded a ſpace of five hun- 


dred miles; and Conſtantinople in a few hours 


Was apprized of the hoſtile motions of the Sa- 


racens of Tarſus (75). Some eſtimate may be 


formed of the power of the Greek emperors, 


by the curious and minute detail of the arma- 


ment which was prepared for the reduction of 


Crete. A fleet of one hundred and twelve gal- 


lies, and ſeventy-five veſſels of the Pamphylian 


ſtyle, was equipped in the capital, the iſlands 
of the Egæan ſea, and the ſea- ports of Aſia, 


Macedonia, and Greece. It carried thirty-four 
thouſand mariners, ſeven thouſand three hun- 
dred and forty ſoldiers, feven hundred Ruſhans, 


and five thouſand and eighty-ſeven Mardaites, 
whoſe fathers had been tranſplanted from the 
mountains of Libanus. Their pay, moſt pro- 


bably of a month, was computed at thirty-four 


centenaries of gold, about one hundred and 
thirty-fix thouſand pounds ſterling. Our fancy 
is bewildered by the endleſs recapitulation of 
arms and enyines, of clothes and linen, of bread 


& 


(75) The continuator of Theophanes (I. iv. p. 122. 123.) names 
the ſucceſſive tations, the caftle of Lulum near Taiſus, mount Arg v us, 
Iſamus, /Egilvs, the hill of Mamas, Cyriſus, Mocilus, the hill of 
Auxentivs, the ſun dial of the Pharus of the great palace. He affrins, 
that the news were tranſmitted ev avage: in an indivifible moment of 
time. Miſerable amplification, which, by ſaying too much, ſays nothing, 
How much more foicible and inſtructive would have deen the dennition 


of three, or fix, or twelve hours, 
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for the men and forage for the horſes, and of 
ſtores and utenſils of every deſcription, inade- 
quate to the conqueſt of a petty iſland, but am- 
ply ſufficient for the eſtabliſhment of a flouriſh- 


ing colony (76). 
The invention of the Greek fire did not, like Tie. and. 


- character of 
that of gunpowder, produce a total revolution nue Cet. 
in the art of war. To theſe liquid combuſti- 
bles, the city and empire of Conſtantine owed 
their deliverance; and they were employed in 
ſieges and ſea-fights with terrible effect. But 
they were either leſs improved, or leſs ſuſcepti- 
ble of improvement: the engines of antiquity, 
the catapultæ, baliſtæ, and battering- rams, 
were ſtill of moſt frequent and powerful uſe in 
the attack and defence of fortifications: nor 
was the deciſion of battles reduced to the 
quick and heavy fire of a line of infantry, whom 
it were fruitleſs to protect with armour againſt 
a ſimilar fire of their enemies. Steel and iron 
were ſtill the common inſtruments of deſtruc- . 
tion and ſafety ; and the helmets, cuiraſſes, and 
ſhields, of the tenth century, did not, either in 
form or ſubſtance, eſſentially differ from thoſe 
which had covered the companions of Alexander 
or Achilles (77). But inſtead of accuſtoming the 
modern Greeks, like the legionaries of old, 
to the conſtant and eaſy uſe of this falutary 
weight; their armour was laid aſide in light 
chariots, which followed the march, till, on 
the 3 of an enemy, they reſumed with 


Haſte and reluctance the unuſual incumbrance. 
Th Their 


76) See the Czremoniale of Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus, l. 11. c. 44. | 
p. 176—192, A critical reader will diſcern ſome inconſiſtencies in dif- jj 
' ferent paris of this acc-unt ; but they are not more obſcure or more | | 4 
ſtubborn then tre eſtabiſhment and eff: tives, the preſent and fit for 
duty, the rank and file and the private, of a modern return, which retain 4 
in prope” hands the knowledge of theſe profitable myſteries, -"_ 
(77) See the fifth, fixth, and ſeventh chapters, gp nN, | 
arhigteg, and reps yuuoiag in the Tactics of Lo, w with the correſpond 1 
12g 3 in thoſe of Conſtantine, 
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Their offenſive weapons conſiſted of ſwords, 


battle-axes, and ſpears; but the Macedonian 
pike was ſhortened a fourth of its length, and 
reduced to the more convenient meaſure of 


twelve cubits or feet. The ſharpnels of the 
Scythian and Arabian arrows had been ſeverely 


felt; and the emperors lament the decay of 


archery as a cauſe of the public misfortunes, 
and recommended, as an advice, and a com- 
mand, that the military youth, till the age of 
forty, ſhould aſſiduouſly practiſe the exerciſe of 
the bow (78). The bands, or regiments, were 


uſually three hundred ſtrong ; and, as a medium 


between the extremes of four and ſixteen, the 


foot ſoldiers of Leo and Conſtantine were 
formed eight, deep ; but the cavalry charged in 
four ranks from the reaſonable conſideration, 
that the weight of the front could not be en- 


creaſed by any preſſure of the hindmoſt horſes. 
If the ranks of the infantry or cavalry were 
ſometimes doubled, this cautious array betrayed 
a ſecret diſtruſt of the courage of the troops, 
whoſe numbers might ſwell the appearance of 


the line, but of whom only a choſen band 


would dare to encounter the ſpears and ſwords 


of the Barbarians. The order of battle muſt 
have varied according to the ground, the ob- 
ject, and the adverſary ; but their ordinary diſ- 
poſition, in two lines and a reſerve, preſented 
a ſucceſſion of hopes and reſources molt agree- 
able to the temper as well as the judgment of 


the Greeks (79). In caſe of a repulſe, the firſt 
line fell back into the intervals of the ſecond ; 


and 


78) They . rng yap 1 mavrehws authnbtiong + 
Toig Prjaaiors TA Ta vw els c EES yverga (Leo, TaQic, 
p. 581, Conſtantin, p. 1216.), Yet tuch were not the maxims of the 
Greeks and Romans, who deſc iſed the looſe and diſtant practice of 
archery. 

(79) Compare the aſfoges of the Tagics, p. 669, and 721, and the 
zii with the vii chapter. 
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and the reſerve, breaking into two diviſions, 


wheeled round the flanks to improve the victory 
or cover the retreat. Whatever authority could 
enact was accompliſhed, at leaſt in theory, by 


the camps and marches, the exerciſes and ero- 
lutions, the edicts and books, of the Byzantine 


monarch (80). Whatever art could produce 


from the forge, the loom, or the laboratory, 
was abundantly ſupplied by the riches of the 


prince, and the induſtry of his numerous work- 
men. But neither authority nor art could 
frame the moſt important machine, the ſoldier 
himſelf; and if the ceremonies of Conſtantine 


always ſuppoſe the ſafe and triumphal return 
of the emperor (81), his tactics ſeldom ſoar 
above the means of eſcaping a defeat, and 


Procraſtinating the war (82). Norwithſtanding 


ſome tranſient ſucceſs, the Greeks were ſunk 
in their own eſteem and that of their neigh- 
bours. A cold hand and a loquacious tongue 
was the vulgar deſcription of the nation: the 


author of the tactics was beſieged in his capital; 

and the laſt of the Barbarians, who trembled 
at the name of the Saracens, or Franks, could 
proudly exhibit the medals of gold and ſilver 


which they had extorted from the feeble ſovereign 
of Conſtantinople. What ſpirit their govern- 
ment and character denied, might have been 
inſpired in lome degree by the influence of 
— 3 


(80) In the preface to his Tactics, Leo very freely deplores the loſs of 
diſcipline and the calamities of the times, and repeats, without ſcruple 
{ proem. p. 537), the 1eproaches of apnea, aratia, ayvmuvaria, Trinity 


&c nor does it appear that the fame cenſures were leſs deſerved in the 


next generation by the diſciples of Conſtantine, 
(81) See in the Ceremonial (I. ii. c. 19. p. 353.) the form of the 
emperor's trampling on the necks of the captive Saracens, while the 
fingers chanted, © thou haſt made my enemies my footſtool !” and the 
people ſhouted forty times the kyrie eleiſon. 

(82) Leo obſerves (Tactie, p. 668.), that a fair open battle againſt 
any nation whatſoever, is em;o$a4ns and emryTuyoy 3 the words are 


ſtrong, and the remaik is true; yer if ſuch had been the opinion of the 


old Romans, Leo had never — on ihe ſhores of the Thracian Bo- 
poem | 
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religion ; but the religion of the Greeks could 
only teach them to ſuffer and to yield, The 
emperor Nicephorus, who reſtored for a mo- 
ment the diſcipline and glory of the Roman 
name, was deſirous of beſtowing the honours 


ot martyrdom on the Chriſtians who loſt their 
lives in an holy war againſt the infidels. But 


this political law was defeated by the oppoſi- 
tion of the patriarchs, the biſhops, and the 


principal ſenators ; and they ſtrenuouſly urged 
the canons of St. Baſil, that all who were pol- 
lured by the bloody trade of a ſoldier, ſhould be 


Y ſeparated, during three years, from the commu- 


Character 


and ſactics 


of the da- 


racens. 


nion of the faithful (83). 
Theſe ſcruples of the Greeks have been 
compared with the tears of the primitive Mo- 


flems when they were held back from battle; 
and this contralt of baſe ſuperſtition, and high- 


ſpirited enthuſiaſm, untolds to a philoſophic 


eye the hiſtory of the rival nations. The ſub- 
jets of the laſt caliphs (84) had undoubtedly 
degenerated from the zeal and faith of the 


companions of the prophet. Yet their martial 
creed ſtill repreſented the deity as the author 


of war(85): the vital though latent ſpark of 


fanaticiſm til glowed in the heart of their re- 
ligion, and among the Saracens who dwelt on 
the Chriſtian borders, it was frequently re- 
kindled to a lively and active flame. Their 


regular force was formed of the valiant ſlaves 


who 


(8:) Zonaras (tom. ii. 4 xvi. p. 202, 203.) and Cedrenus (Com- 
pend. p. 668.), who relate the deſign of Nicephorus, moſt unfortunately. 


apply the epithet of % to the oppoſition of the patriarch, 


(84) The xviiich chapter of the tati-s of the diff:rent nations, is 
the moſt hiſtorical and uſeful of the whole Collection of Leo. The 
manners and arms of the Saracens (TaQic, p. 809g—817, and a 
fragment from the Medicean MS. in the pref:ce of the vith volume 
of Meurfius), the Roman emperor was too frequently called upon to 
ſtudy, | 

( 96 Tlayro; de xa xaky e698 Toy Oe auri0v breriherrai, ue MONEWOLG 

eipeiv MEYHOTL Toy OE Toy Tiaohopmigzovire ilyn Ta Tue roMH he N. 
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who had been educated to guard the perſon 
and accompany the ſtandard of their lord; 
| but the Muſulman people of Syria and Cilicia, 
of Africa and Spain, was awakened by the 
trumpet which proclaimed an holy war againſt 
the infidels. The rich were ambitious of death 
or victory in the cauſe of God; the poor were 
allured by the hopes of plunder, and the old, 
the infirm, and the women, aſſumed their ſhare 5 
of meritorious ſervice by ſending their ſubſti- 
tutes, with arms and horſes, into the field. 
Theſe offenſive and defenſive arms were ſimilar 
in ſtrength and temper to thoſe of the Romans, 
whom they far excelled in the management of 
the horſe and the bow; the maſly ſilver of 
their belts, their bridles, and their fwords, diſ- 
played the magnificence of a proſperous nation, 
and except ſome black archers of the fouth, 
the Arabs difdained the naked bravery of their 
_ anceſtors. Inſtead of waggons, they were at- 
tended by a long train of camels, mules, and 
aſſes; the multitude of theſe animals, whom 
they bedecked with flags and ftreamers, ap- 
peared to ſwell the pomp and magnitude of 
their hoſt ; and the horſes of the enemy were 
often diſordered by the uncouth figure and 
odious ſmell of the camels of the Eaſt. Invin- 
cible by their patience of thirſt and heat, their 
ſpirits were frozen by a winter's cold, and the 
conſciouſneſs of their propenſity to ſleep ex- 
acted the moſt rigorous precautions againſt the 
ſurpriſes of the night. Their order of battle 
was a long ſquare of two deep and ſolid lines; 
the firſt of archers, the ſecond of cavalry. Ta 
their engagements by ſea and land, they ſuſ- 
tained with patient firmneſs the fury of the 
attack, and ſeldom advanced to the charge till 
they could diſcern and oppreſs the laſſitude of 


tar 
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= their foes. But if they were repulſed and 
| broken, they knew not how to rally or renew 
the combat ; ; and their diſmay was heightened 
by the ſuperſtitious prejudice, that God had 
declared himſelf on the fide of their enemies. 
Ihe decline and fall of the caliphs countenanc- 
ed this fearful opinion; nor were there want- 
ing, among the Mahometans and Chriſtians, 
ſome obſcure prophecies (86) which prognoſti- 
cated their alternate defeats. The unity of the 
Arabian empire was diſſolved, but the indepen- 
dent fragments were equal to populous and 
powerful kingdoms ; and in their naval and 
military armaments, an emir of Aleppo or Tunis 
might command no deſpicable fund of {kill 
and induſtry and treaſure. In their tranſactions 
* | of peace and war with the Saracens, the princes 
| of Conſtantinople too often felt that theſe Bar- 
barians had nothing barbarous in their diſci- 
pline; and that if they were deſtitute of origi- 
nal genius, they had been endowed with a 
FR quick ſpirit of curioſity and imitation. The 
model was indeed more perfect than the copy: 
their ſhips, and engines, and fortifications, were 
of a leſs ſkilful conſtruction ; and they confeſs, 
. without ſhame, that the ſame God who has 
1 given a tongue to the Arabians, had more nicely 
1 faſhioned the hands of the Chineſe, and the 
'Þ heads of the Greeks (87). 
18 TheFranks A name of ſome German tribes between the 
þ «Tat. Rhine and the Weſer had ſpread its victorious in- 
| fluence over the greateſt part of Gaul, Germany, 
and 


F Tr Ml or oe oy; 


(86) Liutprand (p. 434, 48 5.) beate and leere the oracles of 
the Greeks and Saracens, in which, after the faſhion of prophecy, the 
_ paſt is clear and hiftorica}, the future is dark, ænigmatical, and errone- 
ous. From this boundary of light and ſhade, an impartial critic may 
bt”: commonly determine the date of the com poſition. | 
pak ($7) The ſenſe of this diſtipction is expreſſed by Abulpharagivs 
|. (Dynaſt. p 2. 62 101.), but cannot recollect the paſſage in which it 
is — by this lively apotheym. 
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and Italy; and the common appellation of 
FRANKs(88) was applied by the Greeks and Ara- 
bians to the Chriſtians of the Latin church, the 
nations of the Weſt, who ſtretched beyond their 
knowledge to the ſhores of the Atlantic Ocean. 
The vaſt body had been inſpired and united 


by the ſoul of Charlemagne ; but the diviſion 


and degeneracy of his race ſoon annihilated 


the Imperial power, which would have rivalled 
the Cæſars of Byzantium, and revenged the 


indignities of the Chriſtian name. The ene- 
mies no longer feared, nor could the ſubjects 
any longer truſt, the application of a public 


revenue, the labours of trade and manufac- 


tures in the military ſervice, the mutual aid 
of provinces and armies, and the naval ſqua-— 


drons which were regularly ſtationed from the 
mouth of the Elbe to that of the Tyber. In 


the beginning of the tenth century, the fami- 


ly of Charlemagne had almoſt difappeared ; 


his monarchy was broken into many hoſtile 
and independent ſtates; the regal title was 


aſſumed by the moſt ambitious chiefs ; their 
revolt was imitated in a long ſubordination of 


anarchy and diſcord, and the nobles of every 
province diſobeyed their ſovereign, oppreſſed 
their vaſſals, and exerciſed perpetual hoſtili- 
ties againſt their equals and neighbours. Their 


private wars, which overturned the fabric of 


government, fomented the martial ſpirit of 
the nation. In the ſyſtem of modern Europe, 


the power of the ſword is poſſeſſed, at leaſt in 


"Re, by five or ſix mighty potentates 3 their ope- 


Vor. X. K rations 


(88) Ex 3 quo nomine tam Latinos quam Teutones « compre- 
hendit, ludum hibuit (Liutprand. in Legat, ad Imp, Nicephorum, 


p. 48 3, 484.), This extenſion of the name may be confirmed from 


Cooliantine: (de adminiſtrando Imperio, l. ii. c. 27, 28.) and Eutychius 
(Annal. tom. i. p. 55, 56.), who both lived before the cruſades, The 
teſtimonies of Abulpharaꝑius (Pynaſt. p. 69.) and Abulfeda 1 ad 
Geograph.) are more recent. | 
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rations are conducted on a diſtant frontier, 
by an order of men who devote their lives 
to the ſtudy and practice of the military art: 


the reſt of the country and community enjoys 


in the midſt of war the tranquillity of peace, 
and is only made ſenſible of the change by 
the aggravation or decreaſe of the public 
taxes. In the diſorders of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, every peaſant was a ſoldier, 
and every village a fortification; each wood 
or valley was a ſcene of murder and rapine ; 


and the lords of each caſtle were compelled 


to aſſume the character of princes and war- 
riors. To their own courage and policy, they 


boldly truſted for the ſafety of their family, 


the protection of their lands, and the revenge 


of their ries: ; and, like the conquerors of. 


a larger ſize, they were too apt to tranſgreſs 
the privilege of defenſive war. The powers 
of the mind and body were hardened by the 


preſence of danger and neceſſity of reſolu- 
tion: the ſame ſpirit refuſed to deſert a friend 


and to forgive an enemy; and, inſtead of 
ſleeping under the guardian care of the ma- 
giſtrate, they proudly difdained the authority 


of the laws. In the days of feudal anarchy, 


the inſtruments of agriculture and art were 
converted into the weapons of bloodſhed : the 


peaceful occupations of civil and eccleſiaſtical 
ſociety were aboliſhed or corrupted ; and the 


biſhop: who exchanged his mitre for an hel- 


met, was more forcibly urged by the manners 


of the times than by the obligation. of his 
tenure * 5 
The 


(89) On this ſubject of eccleſiaſtical and beneficiary diſcicline, father 


Thomaſſin (tom. iii. I. i. c. 40. 45, 46, 47.) may be uſefully conſulted. 


A general law of Charlemagne exempted the biſhops from pertonal ſervice, 
but the' oppoſite practice, which prevailed from the ix'® to the xv*" cen- 
tury, is countenanced by the example or filence of ſaints and doctors. 


You juftify your cowardice by the holy canons, ſays Ratherius of Ve- 


291124 5 155 canons like wiſs forbid you 16 N and yet 
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The love of freedom and of arms was felt, Phate ch. 


with conſcious pride, by the Franks thernſelves, 


and is obſerved by the Greeks with lome degree 


of amazement and terror. The Franks,” 
ſays the emperor "s/o „ are bold and 
* vahant to the verge of temerity ; and their 
dauntleſs ſpirit is ſupported by the contempt 


„ of danger and death. In the field and in 
cc 


cc 


** headlong againſt the enemy, without . 


ing to compute either his numbers or thei 

own. Their ranks are formed by the Grin 
connections of conſanguinity and friendſhip; 
and their martial deeds are prompted by 
ce the defire of ſaving or revenging their 
% deareſt companions. In their eyes, a re- 
© treat is a ſhameful flight ; ; and flight is in- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
= 


e delible infamy (90).” A nation endowed 


with ſuch high and intrepid ſpirit muſt have 
been ſecure of victory, it theſe advantages had 
not been counterbalanced by many weighty 
defects. The decay of their naval power, left 


the Greeks and Saracens in poſſeſſion of the 
ſea, for every purpole of annoyance and 
ſupply. In the age which preceded the in- 


ſtitution of knighthood, the Franks were rude 
and unſkilful in the ſervice of cavalry (91) 

and, in all perilous emergencies, their war- 
riors were ſo conſcious of their ignorance, 


that they choſe to diſmount from their horſes 
and fight on foot. Unpractiſed in the uſe of 


pikes, or of miſſile weapons, they were en- 


K 2 5 cumbered 


(90) In the xviiith chapter of his Tactics, the emperor Leo has fair- 


ly ſta ed the militaiy vices and virtues of the Franks {whom Meurſius 
_ ridiculouſly tranſlates by Calli), and the Lombards, or Langobards. See 


likewiſe the XX vi ch Diſſertation of Moratori de Antiquitatibus Italiæ me- 
dif EE vi. 


(91) Domini tui milites (ſays the proud Nicephorus) equitandi 1 ignari 
pedeſtris pugne ſunt inſcii: ſcutorum megnitudo, lor ĩcarum gravituds, | 


enfium ſongitudo, galearumque pondus neuiva parte pugnare cos finit 5 
ac ſubr: dens, impedit, Inquit, et eos gaſtrimargia hoc et veairis inglus 
vies, &c. Liutprand. in Legat. p. 480, 481, 


cloſe onſet, they preſs to the front, and ruſh 


* 


racter and 
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cumbered by the length of their ſwords, the 

weight of their armour, the magnitude of 
their ſhields, and, if I may repeat the ſatire 
of the meagre Greeks. by their unwieldy in- 


temperance. Their independent ſpirit diſdain- 
ed the yoke of ſubordination, and abandoned 


the ſtandard of their chief, if he attempted _ 
to keep the field beyond the term of their 
ſtipulation or ſervice. On all ſides they were 


open to the ſnares of an enemy, leſs brave, 


but more artful, than themſelves. They . 
pe bribed, for the Barbarians were venal ; 


turprited in the night, for they neglected the 118 


cautions ofa KR ye encampment or vigilant centi- 


nels. The fatigucs ot a ſummer's campaign ex- 
hauſted their ſtrength and patience, and they ſun 
in deſpair if their voracious appetite was diſ- 


appointed of a plentiful ſupply of wine and of 


food. This general character of the Franks 


was marked with ſome national and locai 
ſhades, which I ſhould aſcribe to accident, ra- 
ther than to climate, but which were viſible - 


both to natives and to foreigners. An am- 
baſſador of the great Otho declared, in the 
palace of Conſtantinople, that the Saxons 
could diſpute with ſwords better than with 


pens ; and that they preferred inevitable death 


to the diſhonour of turning their backs to an 


enemy (92). It was the glory of the nobles 
of France, that, in their humble dwellings, 
war and rapine were the only pleaſure, the 
{ole occupation of their lives. They affected 
to deride the palaces, the banquets, the po- 


liſhed manners, of the Italians, who, in the 


eſtimate of the Greeks themſelves, had dege- 
nerated from the liberty and valour of the an- 
cient Lombards (93). oy 


(92) In Saxonia certe ſcio . .. decentivs enfibus pugnare quam cala- 
mis, et prius mortem obire quam hoſtibus terga dare (Liutp: and, p. 482.). 

(93) ®cayſo; Te nar Aoyifaphy;. hoyor exeudepiac Bip ro MUBYTAL, 
n d (489 AoyiBapTor To WNEW Trig TURUTHG.APETNG WV AMWAETAY, Leonis 


Tactica 1 
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By the well- known edict of Caracalla, his Oblivion of 


Jubjects, from Britain to Egypt, were entitled i. 
to the name and privileges of Romans, and 
their national ſovereign might fix his occaſional 
or permanent reſidence in any province of their 
common country. In the diviſion of the Kaſt 
and Welt, an ideal unity was ſcrupulouſly pre- 
terved, and in their titles, laws, and ſtatutes, 
the ſucceſſors of Arcadius and Honorius an- 
nounced themſelves as the infeparable colleagues 
of the ſame office, as the joint ſovereigns of the 
Roman world and city, which were beunded 
by the ſame limits. After the fall of the Welt- 
ern monarchy, the majeſty of the purple reſided 
folely in the princes of Conſtantinople z and of 
_ theſe, Fultinian was the firſt, who after a di- 
vorce of ſixty years regained the dominion of 
ancient Rome, and aſſerted, by the right of 
conqueſt, the augult title of emperor of the Ro- 
mans (94). A motive of vanity or diſcontent 
folicited one of his ſucceflors, Conſtans the ſe- 
cond, to abandon the Thracian Boſphorus, and 
to reſtore the priſtine honours ot the 'Tyber : an 
extravagant project (exclaims the malicious By- 
zantine), as if he had deſpoiled a beautiful and 

blooming 


Tactica, c. 18. p. 805. The emperor Leo died A. D. on: an hiſtori- 
cal poem, which ends in 916, and appears to bave been compoſed ein 
940, by a native of Venetia, diſcriminates in theſe verſes the manners 
ef Italy and France 


- Quid inertia bello 
Pectora (Ubertus ait) duris prætenditis armis 
O Itali? Potius vobis ſacra pocula cordi; 
Sæpius et ſtomachum nitidis laxare ſaginis 
Elataſque domos rutilo fulcire metallo. 
Non eadem Gallos ſimilis vel cura remordet 5 
Vicinas quibus eſt ſtudium devincere terras, 
De preſſumque larem ſpoliis hinc inde coactis 
\ Suſtentare, 
(Anonym. Carmen Panegyricum de Laudibus Berengarii Auguſt I. ii. 
in Muratori Script. Rerum Italic. tom. ii. pars 1, p. 393). | 
(94) Jufſtinian, ſays the hiſtorian Agathias (I. v. p. 157.), reg 
FH AUTOKpATHp ov Kat Mphypmari, Yet the ſpecific title of em- 
-ror of the Komans was not uſed at Conftantinople, till it had been 
claimed by the French and German emperors of old Rome. 
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blooming virgin, to enrich, or rather to expoſe 
the deformity of a wrinkled and decrepit ma- 


tron (95). But the ſword of the Lombards op- 
poſed his ſettlement in Italy : he entered Rome, 
not as a conqueror, but as a fugitive, and after 
a viſit of twelve days, he pillaged, and for ever 


deſerted, the ancient capital of the world (96). 
The fine! revolt and ſeparation of Italy was ac- 
compliſhed about two centuries after the con- 
Longs of Juſtinian, and from his reign we 


may date the gradual oblivion of the Latin 


tongue. That legiſlator had compoſed his In- 


ſtitutes, his Code, and his Pandects, in a lan- 
guage which he celebrates as the proper and 
public ſtyle of the Roman government, the 
conſecrated idiom of the palace and ſenate of 


Conſtantinople, of the camps and tribunals of 


the Eaſt (97). But this foreign dialect was 
unknown to the people and ſoldiers of the 
Aſiatic provinces, it was imperfectly under- 
ſtood by the greater part of the interpreters 


of the laws and the miniſters of the ſtate. 


After a ſhort conflict, nature and habit pre- 


vailed over the abſfolets inſtitutions of human 


power: for the general benefit of his ſubjects, 
Juſtinian promulgated his novels in the two 
dangusgen; ; the ſeveral parts of his voluminous 


Juriſprudence 


(95) Conſtantine Manaſſes 3 this deſign in bi barbarout 
verſe: | 
Ty T0 Tn HννEiñ anororjencar Oeov, 
Ku; ry apyny Yaprao ta; TATE TED P 
Ng EeTiG afpoponitov ammorunce uns, 
| Eat ypavy Tv Tpiropmyey ws xv Wpdiot:. | 
and it is confirm by Theophanes, Zonaras, Cedrenus, and the Hifi: | 
ria Miſcella. voluit in urbem Romam Imperium transferre (1. xix. p. 
157. in tom. 1. pars 1, of the Scriptores Rer, Ital. of Muratori), | 

(96) Paul. Diacon. l. v. c. 11. p. 480. Anaftaſius in Vitis Pontifi- 
cum, in Muratori's Colle ̃ion, tom. iii. pars i. p. 141. 

(97) Conſult the preface of Ducange (ad Gloſf. G; c. medii Æ vi), 
and the novels of Juflinian (vii. Ixvi.), The Greek language was 
volvo, t the Latin was crarpiog to ale, e to the TFoMTeag 
Ses, the ſyſtem of . — * 
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juriſprudence were fucceſſively tranſlated (98); 
the original was forgotten, the verſion was 


ſtudied, and the Greek, whoſe intrinſic merit 


deſerved indeed the preference, obtained a le- 
gal as well as popular eſtabliſhment in the 


Byzantine monarchy. The birth and reſi- 


dence of ſucceeding princes eſtranged them 
from the Roman idiom: Tiberius by the 


Arabs (99), and Maurice by the Italians (ioo), | 
are diſtinguiſhed as the firſt of the Greek 


Cæſars, as the founders of a new dynaſty and 
empire: the ſilent revolution was accomplith- 
ed before the death of Heraclius; and the 
ruins of the Latin ſpeech were darkly pre- 
ſerved in the terms of juriſprudence and the 


acclamations of the palace. After the re- 


ſtoration of the Weſtern empire by Charle- 


magne and the Othos, the names of F ranks 
and Latins acquired an equal ſignification and 
extent; and theſe haughty Barbarians aſſerted, 
with ſome Juſtice, their ſuperior claim to the 
language and dominion of Rome. They 


inſulted the aliens of the Faſt who had re- 
nounced the dreſs and idiom of Romans; and 
their reaſonable practice will Juluty the fre- 


Went | 


(93) Ov A aNAa Kat AAT NEED net foaog Eg £74 TY vougs TY; 
FVVEVAL TAUTHV (41 N⁰,ꝭlñus a &, (Maith, Blatteres, Hitt. Juris, 
apud Fabric. Bibiiot, Gra c. tom. xn. p. 369). The Code and PaudeRts 
(the latter by Thalelæus) were tranſlated in the time of Juſtinian (p. 
358. 366.). Theophilus, one of the original triumvirs, has left an 


elegant, though diffuſe, paraphraſe of the Inftitutes, On the other _ 


Hand, julian, anteceſſor of Conſtantinople (A. D. 570), cxx. Novellas 


Græcas eleganti Latinitate donavit (Heineccius, Hist. J. R. p. 396.) for | 


the uſe of Italy and Africa. 
(99) Abulpharagins aſſigns the viith Dynaſty to the Franks or "PM 


mans, the viiith to the Greeks, the ixth ro the Arabs, A tempore Aus 


guſti Czſaris donec imperaret Tiberius Cæſar ſpatio circiter annorum o 
fuerunt Imperatores C. P. Patricii, et præcipua pars exercitus Romani: 
extra quod, conſiliarii, ſcribe et populus, omnes Græci fuerynt : deinde 
regnum etiam Græcagicum factum eſt (p. 96. verſ. Pocock). The 
triſtian and eccleſiaſtical ſtudies of Abulpharagius gave him lome ade 
vantage over the more ignorant Moſlems, 
(100) Primus ex Gracorum genere in Imperiq confirmatus eſt ; or, 


according to another MS, of Paulus Diaconus (I. iii. c. 15. p. 443: ), ia 


Grecorum Iinperio. 
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The Greek 


emperors 


and their 


| ſubjects re- 


tain and aſ- 
ſert the 
name of 
Romans, 
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quent appellation of Greeks (101). But this 


contemptuous appellation was indignantly re- 
- jected by the prince and people to whom it is ap- 


plied. Whatſoever changes had been introduc- 
ed by the lapſe of ages, they alledged a lineal 


and unbroken ſucceſſion from Auguſtus and 


Conſtantine; and, in the loweſt period of de- 
generacy and decay, the name of Romans 


adhered to the laſt fragments of the empire of N 


Period of | 
- Ignorance, 


Conſtantinople (102). 
While the government of the Faſt was 


tranſacted in Latin, the Greek was the lan- 


guage of literature and philoſophy; nor could 


the maſters of this rich and perfect idiom be 


tempted to envy the borrowed learning and 


imitative taſte of their Roman diſciples. Af— 


ter the fall of Paganiſm, the loſs of Syria and 


Egypt, and the extinction of the ſchools of 


Alexandria and Athens, the ſtudies of the 
Greeks inſenſibly retired to ſome regular mo- 
naſteries, and above all to the royal college of 


Conſtantinople, which was burnt in the reign 
of Leo the Iſaurian (103). In the pompous 
ſtyle of the age, the preſident of that founda- 


tion was named the Sun of Science: his 
twelve aſſociates, the provenery in the different 
| arts 


(107) Quia linguam, mores, vefteſque mwaſtis, putavit Sanctiſſimus 


Papa (an audacious irony), ita vos (vobis) diſplicere Roma norum no- 


men. His nuncios, rogabant Nicephorum Imperatorem Romanorum 
amicitiam faceret (Liutprand in Legatione, p 486.). 


(102) By Laonicus Chalcocondyles, who ſurvived the laft Geye of 


Conſtantinople, the account is thus ſtated (J. i. p. 3.). Conſtantine 


tranſplanted his Latins of Italy to a Greek city of Thrace : they adopt- 


ed the language and manners of the natives, who were confounded with 


them under the name of Romans, The kings of Conſtantinople, ſays 
the hiſtorian, em; To opag avru; oipvureor Sa Pwprarur Paget Te xa 
EUTXKpaTopag amMHANEY, EM de P ν v BIaun af. 

(103) See Ducange (C. P. Chriſtiana, l. 11. p. 150, 151,), who col- 
lets the teſtimonies, not of Theophanes, but at leaſt of Zonaras 
(tom 11, I. xv. p. 104.) Cedrenus (p. 454.), Michael Glycas (p. 281.), 


Conſtantine Manaſſes (p. 87.). After refuting the abſurd charge againſt 


the emperor, Spanheim (Hiſt, Imaginum, p. 99—111.), like a true d- 
vocÞ.te, proceeds to doubt or deny the reality of the fire, and almoſt of 
the library. 
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arts and faculties, were the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiac; a library of thirty-ſix thouſand 
five hundred volumes was open to their en- 
quiries; and they could ſhew an ancient ma- 


nuſcript of Homer, on a roll of parchment 


one hundred and twenty feet in length, the 
inteſtines, as it was fabled, of a prodigious 


ſerpent (104). But the ſeventh and eighth 
centuries were a period of diſcord and dark- 
neſs; the library was burnt, the college was 


aboliſhed, the Iconoclaſts are repreſented as the 
foes of antiquity ; and a ſavage ignorance and 
contempt of letters has diſgraced the princes 
of the Heraclean and Ifaurian dynaſties (105). 


137 


In the ninth century, we trace the firſt reviva of 


dawnings of the reſtoration of ſcience (106). Cat, 
After the fanaticiſm of the Arabs had ſubſided, 15 
the caliphs aſpired to conquer the arts, rather 
than the provinces, of the empire: their libe- 
ral curioſity rekindled the emulation of the 
Greeks, bruſhed away the duſt from their an- 
cient libraries, and taught them to know and 
reward the philoſophers, whoſe labours had been 


hitherto repaid by the pleaſure of ſtudy and 


the purſuit of truth. The Cæſar Bardas, the 


uncle of Michael the third, was the generous 
protector of letters, a title which alone has 


preſerved his memory and excuſed his ambi- 


tion. A particle of the treaſures of his nephew 


was ſometimes diverted from the indulgence 


of vice and folly; a ſchool was opened in the 


palace 


3 According + to Malchus (apud Zonar. I. xiv, p. 53), this Homer 


was burnt in the time of Baßliſcus. The MS, might be renewed—But 
on a ſerpent's ſkin? Moſt ſtrange and incredible! 


(105) The axoyia of Zonaras, the ap K. awal of Cedrenus, are 


ſtrong wores, perhaps not ill-ſuited to racle reigns. 
(100) See Zonaras (J. xvi. p. 160, 161) and Cedrenus (p. 5409, 


580.). Like fiyar Bacon, the philoſopher Leo has been transformed by 


ignorance into a corjurer: yet not ſo undeſervedly, if he be the author 


of the oracles more commonly aſcribed to the emperor of the ſame name. 


The phyſics of Leo in MS. are in the |1:brary of Vienna (Fabricius, ir 
lior. Græc. tom. vi. p. 366. tom. x11, p. Rs Quieſcant! _ 
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palace of Magnaura; and the preſence of Bar- 


das excited the emulation of the maſters and 
ſtudents. At their head was the philoſopher 


Leo, archbiſnop of Theſſalonica: his profound 


ſkill in ay and the mathematics was 


admired by the ſtrangers of the Faſt; and 
this occult fcience was magnified by. vulgar 


credulity, which modeſtly ſuppoſes that all 


knowledge ſuperior to its own muſt be the 


effect of inſpiration or magic. At the preſſing 
entreaty of the Ceſar, his friend, the celebrat- 
ed Photius (107), renounced the freedom of a 


ſecular and ſtudious life, aſcended the patriar- 


chal throne, and was alternately excommuni- 
cated and abſolved by the ſynods of the Eaſt 
and Weſt. By the confeſſion even of prieſtly 


| Hatred, no art or ſcience, except poetry, was 
foreign to this univerſal ſcholar, who was deep 
in thought, indefatigable in reading, and elo- 


quent in diction. Whilſt he exerciſed the 
office of protoſpathaire, or captain of the guards, 


Photius was ſent ambaſſador to the caliph of 
Bagdad (108). The tedious hours of exile, 


perhaps of confinement, were beguiled by the 
haſty compoſition of his Library, a living mo- 
nument of erudition and criticiſm. Two hun- 


dred and fourſcore writers, hiſtorians, orators, 
philoſophers, theologians, are reviewed without 


any regular method : he abridges their narrative 


or doctrine, appreciates their ſtyle and charac- 


ter, and judges even the fathers of the church 
with 


(107 ) The eccleſiaftical and l terary charaQter of Photius, i is copic PS 


| aiſcufied by Hanckius (de Scriptoribus Byzant. p. 269—396.) and Fa: 


bricius. 

(108) Fug Accu can only mean Bagdad, the ſeat of che caliph; 
and the relation ot his embaſly mah have been curious and e e 
But how did he procure his books? A library ſo numerous could neither 
be found at Bagdad, nor tranſpoited with his baggage, nor preſerved 
in his memory. Yet the laſt, ho ever incredible, teems to be affirmed 
by Photius himſelf, scare ayrwy i nen Gower: Camuſat (Hiſt, Cri- 


tique des Journaux, p. $7—94.) gives a good account of the Myr.o- 
biblon. 
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with a diſcreet freedom, which often breaks 
through the ſuperſtition of the times. The em- 
peror Baſil, who lamented the defects of his 


own education, entruſted to the care of Pho— 


tius his ſon and ſucceſſor Leo the philoſopher ; _ 


and the reign of that prince and of his fon 
_ Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus forms one of the 
moſt proſperous æras of the Byzantine litera- 
ture. By their munificence the treaſures of 


antiquity were depoſited in the Imperial library) 
by their pens, or thoſe of their aſſociates, they 
were imparted in ſuch extracts and abridgments 


as might amuſe the curioſity, without oppreſſing 


the indolence of the public. Beſides the Baſe- 


lics, or code of laws, the arts of huſbandry and 


war, of feeding or deſtroying the human ſpe- 


cies, were propagated with equal diligence; j 5 
and the hiſtory of Greece and Rome was di- 


geſted into fifty-three heads or titles, of which 


two only (of embaſſies, and of virtues and 
EE vices) have eſcaped the injuries of time. In 
every ſtation, the reader might contemplate the 


image of the paſt world, apply the leſſon or 


warning of each page, and learn to admire, 


perhaps to imitate, the examples of a brighter 
period. I ſhall not expatiate on the works of the 
Byzantine Greeks, who, by the aſſiduous ſtudy 
of the ancients, have deſerved in ſome meaſure 
the remembrance and gratitude of the moderns. 


The ſcholars of the preſent age may ſtill enjoy 


the benefit of the philoſophical common: place 


book of Stobæus, the grammatical and hiſtoric 


lexicon of Suidas, the Chiliads of Tzetzes, 


which compriſe ſix hundred narratives in twelve 


thouſand verſes, and the commentaries on Ho- 
mer of Euſtathius archbiſhop of Theſſalonica, 
Who, from his horn of plenty, has poured the 
names and authorities of four hundred writers. 


From theſe originals, and from the numerous 
tribe 


— . — 
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tribe of ſcholiaſts and critics (109), ſome eſti- 


mate may be formed of the literary wealth of 
the twelfth century: Conſtantinople was en- 
lightened by the genius of Homer and Demoſ- 
thenes, of Ariſtotle and Plato; and in the enjoy- 


ment or neglect of our preſent riches, we muſt 
envy the generation that could ſtill peruſe the 
_ hiſtory of Theopompus, the orations of Hyperi- 


des, the comedies of Menander (110), and the 


des of Alcæus and Sappho. The frequent la- 


bour of illuſtration atteſts not only the exiſt- 
ence but the popularity of the Grecian claſſics: 


the general knowledge of the age may be de- 


duced from the example of two learned females, 


the empreſs Eudocia, and the princeſs Anna 


Comnena, who cultivated, in the purple, the 
arts of rhetoric and philoſophy (11+). The 
vulgar dialect of the city was groſs and barba- 
rous: a more correct and elaborate ſtyle diſ- 


Y tinguiſhed the diſcourſe, or at leaſt the com- 
poſitions, of the church and palace, which 


ſometimes 


(109) Of theſe modern Ge ſee the reſpeclioe 2 Gelen in the 


Bibliotheca Græca of Fabricius; a laborious work, yet ſuſceptible of a 
better method and many improvements: of Euftithius (tom, i. pa, 289 


292. 306—329.), of the Pſelli (a diatribe of Leo Allatins, ad calc:m 
tom. v.), of Conſtentine Porphyrogenitus (tom vi p. a86—509.), of 
Jobn Stobæus (tom, viii. 666—728.), of Suidas (tom. 1x. p. 620—827.), 
John Tzetzes (tom. xti. p. 245273.) . Mr. Harris, in his Philologi- 
cal Arrangements, opus ſenile, has given a ſketch of this Byzantine 
learning (p. 2B7—300O.), 

{110) From obſcure and hearſay evidence, Gerard Voſhus (de Poetis 
Greæcis, c. 6.) and le Clerc (Bibliothèque Choitie, tom. xix. p. 285.) 
mention a commentary of Michael Pſellus on twenty-four plavs of Me- 
nander, ſtill extant in MS. at Conſtantinople. Yet ſuch claſſic ſtudies 


ſeem incompatib e with the gravity or dulneſs of a ſchoolman, who 


pored over the categories (de Pſellis, p. 42.) : and Michael has probably 
been confounded with Homerus Sellius, who wrote arguments to the 
comedies of Menander, In the xn century, Suidas quotes fifty plays, 


but he often tranſcribes the old ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes. 


(111) Anna Cumnena may boalt of her Greek tile (To EACH EEC 
«xp ErTBTauuic), and Zonaras, her contemporary, but not her flatterer, 
may add with truth, r eye h, ATM,. The princeſs 
was converſant with the artful dialogues of Plato; and had ſtudied the 
ve, or g uadrivium of aſtrology, geometry, arithmetic, and muſic (ſee 
her preface tothe Alexiad, with Ducange' s notes). | 
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ſometimes affected to copy the purity of the 
Attic models. 


In our modern education, the painful though Decay of 
taſte and ge- 
nius. 


neceſſary attainment of two languages, which 
are no longer living, may conſume the time and 


damp the ardour of the youthful ſtudent. The 


poets and orators were long impriſoned in the 


barbarous dialects of our weſtern anceſtors, de- 


void of harmony or grace; and their genius, 


without precept or example, was abandoned 


to the rude and native powers of their judg- 


ment and fancy. But the Greeks of Conſtan- 
tinople, after purging away the impurities of 
their vulgar ſpeech, acquired the free uſe of their 


ancient language, the moſt happy compoſition 
of human art, and a familiar knowledge of the 


ſublime maſters who had pleaſed or inſtructed 


the firſt of nations. But theſe advantages only 


tend to aggravate the reproach and ſhame of 4 


degenerate people. They held in their lifeleſs 


hands the riches of their fathers, without inhe- 
riting the ſpirit which had created and im. 
proved that ſacred patrimony : they read, they 
praiſed, they compiled, but their languid ſouls 


ſeemed alike incapable of thought and action. 


In the revolution of ten centuries, not a ſingle 


diſcovery was made to exalt the dignity or pro- 


mote the happineſs of mankind. Not a ſingle I 


idea has been added to the ſpeculative ſyſtems 


of antiquity, and a ſucceſſion of patient dif- 
ciples became in their turn the dogmatic 


teachers of the next ſervile generation. Not 
a ſingle compoſition of hiſtory, philoſophy, or 


literature, has been ſaved from oblivion by the 


Intrinſic beauties of ſtyle or ſentiment, of ori- 


ginal fancy, or even of ſucceſsful imitation. 


In proſe, the leaſt offenſive of the Byzantine 


writers are abſolved from cenſure by their 
naked and unpreſuming ſimplicity: but the 
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| orators, moſt eloquent (112) in their own con- 


ceit, are the fartheſt removed from the models 


whom they affect to emulate. In every page 


our taſte and reaſon are wounded by the choice 
of gigantic and obſolete words, a ſtiff and 
intricate phraſeology, the diſcord of images, the 


childiſh play of falſe or unſeaſonable ornament, 


and the painful attempt to elevate themſelves, 
to aſtoniſh the reader, and to involve a trivial 
meaning in the ſmoke of obſcurity and exagge - 
ration. Their proſe is ſoaring to the vicious 


affectation of poetry: their poetry is ſinking 
below the flatneſs and inſipidity of proſe. The 


tragic, epic, and lyric muſes, were ſilent and 
inglorious: the bards of Conſtantinople ſeldom 
roſe above a riddle or epigram, a panegyric 
or tale; they forgot even the rules of proſody; 
and with the melody of Homer yet ſounding in 


their ears, they confound all meaſure of feet 


and ſyllables in the impotent ſtrains which have 
received the name of political or city verſes (113). 


The minds of the Greeks were bound in the 
fetters of a baſe and imperious ſuperſtition, 
which extends her dominions round the cir- 


cle of profane ſcience. Their underſtandings | 


were bewildered in metaphyſical controverſy : 


in the belief of viſions and miracles, they had 


| loſt all principles of moral evidence, and their 
taſte was vitiated by the homilies of the monks, 


an abſurd medley of declamation and ſcripture. 
Even thele contemptible ſtudies were no longer 
dignified 


(112): To canis the Byzantine taſte, Ducange (Præfat. Glof. Gra, 
p. 17) ſtrings the authorities of Aulus Gellius, jerom Petronius, 
George Hamartolus, Longinus z who give at once "the precept and the 
example. 

(1:3) The wer ſus pelitici, thoſe common proſtitutes, as, from their 
eaſineſs, they are ſtyled by Leo Allatius, uſually conſiſt of fifteen ſylla- 
bles, They are uſed by Conſtantine Manaſſes, John Tzetzes, &c. 
\(Ducenge, Glefl. Latin, tom. iii, p. i. p. 345, 346, edit. "Baſil, 
$762.). | 
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dignified by the abuſe of ſuperior talents : the 
leaders of the Greek church were humbly con- 
tent to admire and copy the oracles of anti- 
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quity, nor did the ſchools or pulpit produce any 


rivals of the fame of Athanaſius and Chryſo- 
ſtom (114). : V 


In all the purſuits of active and ſpeculative want of 


life, the emulation of ſtates and individuals 
is the moſt powerful ſpring of the efforts and 


improvements of mankind. The cities of ancient 


national 
emulation, 


Greece were caſt in the happy mixture of union 


and independence, which is repeated on a larger 


ſcale, but in a looſer form, by the nations of 
modern Europe: the union of language, reli- 


gion, and manners, which renders them the 


ſpectators and judges of each others merit (115): 


the independence of government and intereſt, 
which aſſerts their ſeparate freedom, and excites 
them to ſtrive for pre-eminence in the career of 


glory. The ſituation of the Romans was leſs 
favourable; yet in the early ages of the repub- 
lic, which fixed the national character, a ſimi- 

lar emulation was kindled among the ſtates of 
Latium and Italy; and, in the arts and ſciences, 


they aſpired to equal or ſurpaſs their Grecian 


maſters. The empire of the Cæſars undoubr- 
edly checked the activity and progreſs of the 
human mind; its magnitude might indeed al- 
low ſome ſcope for domeſtic competition; but 
when it was gradually reduced, at firſt to the 


Eaſt and at laſt to Greece and Conſtantinople, 


the Byzantine ſubjects were degraded to an ab- 
ject and languid temper, the natural effect of 


their ſolitary and inſulated ſtate. From the 


North they were oppreſſed by nameleſs tribes 


of Barbarians, to whom they ſcarcely imparted 


(114) As St, Bernard of the Latin, ſo St. John Damaſcenvs in the 
viiich century, is revered as the laſt father of the Greek church. 
(115) Hume's Efſays, vol. i. p. 135 


| 
1 
1 
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the appellation of men. Thelanguage and reli- 
gion of the more poliſhed Arabs were an inſur- 


mountable bar to all ſocial intercourſe. The 


conquerors of Europe were their brethren in 


the Chriſtian faith ; but the ſpeech of the Franks 
or Latins was unknown; their manners were 
rude, and they were rarely connected, in peace 


or war, with the ſucceſſors of Heraclius. Alone 


in the univerſe, the ſelf- ſatisfied pride of the 
Greeks was not diſturbed by the compariſon of 


foreign merit: and it is no wonder if they faint- 


ed in the race, ſince they had neither competi- 
tors to urge their ſpeed, nor judges to crown 


their victory. The nations of Europe and Afia 
were mingled by the expeditions to the Holy 


Land; and it is under the Comnenian dynaſt 


that a faint emulation of knowledge and milita- 
ry virtue was rekindled in the Byzantine em- 


5 Pire. 


CHAP. 


doned their lives to lazy and contemplative de- 
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V 


Origin and Doctrine of the Paulicians.— Their 
Perſecution by the Greek Emperors. —Revolt 
in Armenia, &c.—Tranſplantation into Thrace. 
Propagation in the Weſt.—T he Sceds, Charac- 

ter, and Conſequences of the Reformation. 


N the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, the variety supine ſu- 
of national characters may be clearly diſtin- y#ion of 
guiſhed. The natives of Syria and Egypt aban- e gg 
votion : Rome again aſpired to the dominion 
of the world ; and the wit of the lively and lo- 
quacious Greeks was conſumed in the diſputes 

of metaphyſical theology. The incomprehenſi- 
ble myſteries of the Trinity and Incarnation, in- 
ſtead of commanding their ſilent ſubmiſſion, 
were agitated in vehement and ſubtle contro- 
verſies, which enlarged their faith at the ex- 

_ pence perhaps of their charity and reaſon. From 
the council of Nice to the end of the ſeventh 
century, the peace and unity of the church 
Was invaded by theſe ſpiritual wars; and fo 
deeply did they affect the decline and fall of 
the empire, that the hiſtorian has too often been 
compelled to attend the ſynods, to explore the 
creeds, and to enumerate the ſects, of this 
buſy period of eccleſiaſtical annals. From the 
beginning of the eighth century to the laſt ages 
of the Byzantine empire the found of contro- 


verſy was ſeldom heard: curioſity was exhauſt- 
Vor. X. L TR pe ed. 
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ed, zeal was fatigued; and, in the decrees of 


ſix councils, the articles of the Catholic faith 
had been irrevocably defined. The ſpirit of 
diſpute, however vain and pernicious, requires 


ſome energy and exercife of the mental facul- 


ties; and the proſtrate Greeks were content to 
faſt, to pray, and to believe, in blind obedience 


to the patriarch and his clergy. During a long 
dream of ſuperſtition, the Virgin and the Saints, 
their viſions and miracles, their relics and images, 
were preached by the monks and worſhipped by 
the people; and the appellation of people might 
be extended without injuſtice to the firſt ranks 


of civil ſociety. At an unſeaſonable moment, 


the Iſaurian emperors attempted ſomewhat rudely 


to awaken their ſubjects : under their influence, 


reaſon might obtain ſome proſelytes, a far 


greater number was ſwayed by intereſt or fear; 


but the Laſtern world embraced or deplored their 
viſible deities, and the reſtoration of images was 
celebrated as the feaſt of orthodoxy. In this paſ- 
ſive and unanimous ſtate the eccleſiaſtical rulers 


were relieved from the toil, or deprived of the 
pleaſure, of perſecution. The Pagans had diſ- 


appeared; the Jews were ſilent and obſcure; the 


diſputes with the Latins were rare and remote 
hoſtilities againſt a national enemy; and the 
ſects of Egypt and Syria enjoyed a free tolera- 
tion, under the ſhadow of the Arabian . 
About the middle of the ſeventh century, a 

branch of Manichæans was ſelected as the victims 
of ſpiritual tyranny: their patience was at length 
exaſperated to deſpair and rebellion; and their 
exile has ſcattered over the Weſt the ſeeds of re- 
formation. Theſe important events will juſtify 
ſome enquiry into the doctrine and ſtory of the 


PAULICIANS (1 1; and, as they cannot plead for 


themſelves, 


(1) The errors and virtues of the Paulicians are weighed, with his 
uſual | Oe. and candour, dy the learned Moſheim (Hiſt, eccleſiaſt. 
ſeculum 
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themſelves, our candid criticiſm will magnify the 
good, and abate or ſuſpect the evil, that 1s 

reported by their adverſaries. 
The Gnoſtics, who had diſtracted the infancy, os 
were oppreſſed by the greatneſs and authority, a 
of the church. Inſtead of emulating or ſurpaſ- 
ſing the wealth, learning, and numbers, of the, 
Catholics, their obſcure remnant was driven &. 
from the capitals of the Eaſt and Weſt, and con- 
fined to the villages and mountains along the 
borders of the Euphrates. Some veſtige of the 
Marcionites may be detected in the fifth cen- 
tury (2); but the numerous ſects were finally 
loſt in the odious name of the Manichæans; and 
theſe heretics who preſumed to reconcile the 
doctrines of Zoroaſter and Chriſt, were purſued 
by the two religions with equal and unrelenting 
hatred. Under the grandſon of Heraclius, in 
the neighbourhood of Samoſata, more famous 
for the birth of Lucian than for the title of a 
Syrian kingdom, a reformer aroſe, eſteemed by 
the Paulicians as the choſen meſſenger of truth. 
In his humble dwelling of Mananalis, Conſtan- 
tine entertained a deacon, who returned from 
Syrian captivity, and received the ineſtimable 
gift of the New Teſtament, which was already 
concealed from the vulgar by the prudence of 
the Greek, and perhaps of the Gnoſtic cler- 
gy (3). Theſe books became the meaſure of his 
L 2 5 | ſtudies 


ſeculom ix. p. 311, Ee. )., He draws his original intelligence from Pho- 
tius (contra Manichæos, I. i.) and Peter Siculus (Hiſt. Manichæorum). 
The firſt of theſe accounts has not fallen into my hands; the ſecond, | 
which Moſheim prefers, I have read in a Latin verſion inſerted in the 
Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum (tom xvi. p. 754—764.), from the edition 
of the Jeſuit Raderus (Ingolſtadii, 1604, in 4**). 

(2) In the time of Theodoret, the dioceſe of Cyrrhus, in Syria, con- 


_ i | 


tained eight hundred villages. Of theſe, two were inhabited by Ariane 


and Eunomians, and eight by Marcionites, whom the laborious biſhop re- 
conciled to the Catholic church (Dupin, Bibliot, Ecclefiaſtique, tom. iv. 
p. 81, 82.). 

(3) Nobis profanis iſta ( ſacra Evangelia) legere non licet ſed ſocer- 
dotibus duntaxat, was the firſt ſcruple of a Catholic when he was ad- 
viſed to read the Bible (Petr. Sicul. p. 761.) 
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ſtudies and the rule of his faith; and the Ca- 


tholics, who diſpute his interpretation, acknow- 
ledge that his text was genuine and ſincere. 
But he attached himſelf with pecultar devotion 
to the writings and character of St. Paul: the 


name of the Paulicians is derived by their ene- 
mies from ſome unknown and domeſtic teacher: 


but I am confident that they gloried in their 
affinity to the apoſtle of the Gentiles. His diſ- 


ciples, Titus, Timothy, Sylvanus, Tychichus, 


were repreſented by Conſtantine and his fellow- 


labourers: the names of the apoſtolic churches 


Pheir bible. 


were applied to the congregations which they 
aſſembled in Armenia and Cappadocia; and this 
innocent allegory revived the example and me- 


mory of the firſt ages. In the goſpel, and the 


epiſtles of St. Paul, his faithful follower inveſti- 


gated the creed of primitive Chriſtianity; and, 


whatever might be the ſucceſs, a proteſtant rea- 


der will applaud the ſpirit, of the enquiry. But 


if the fcriptures of the Paulicians were pure, 


they were not perfect. Their founders reject- 


ed the two epiſtles of St. Peter (4), the apoſtle 


of the circumciſion whoſe diſpute with their fa- 


vourite for the obſervance of the law could not 
eaſily be forgiven (5). They agreed with their 
Gnoſtic brethren in the univerſal contempt for 


the Old Teſtament, the books of Moſes and the 


prophets, which have been conſecrated by the 


They likewiſe overlooked the Apocalypſe (Petr. Sicul. p. 756.); but as 


decrees of the Catholic church. With equal 


boldneſs, 


(4) In rejecting the ſecond epifite of St. Peter, the Paulicians are 


juſtified by ſome of the moſt reſpectable of the ancients and moderns | ſee 
Wetſtein ad loc. Simon, Hiſt. Critique du Nouveau Teſtament, c. 17.), 


ſuch neglect is not imputed as a crime, the Greeks of the ixth century 
muſt have been careleſs of the credit and honour of the Revelations, 
(5) This contention, which has not eſcaped the malice of Porphyry, 


| ſuppoſes ſome error and paſſion in one or both of the apoſtles, By Chry- 


ſoſtom, Jerom, and Eraſmus, it is repreſented as a ſham quartel, a pious 
fraud, for the benefit of the Gentiles and the correction of the Jews 


{Midgdleton's Works, vol. ii. p. I--20.). 
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boldneſs, and doubtleſs with more reaſon, Con- 
ſtantine, the new Sylvanus, diſclaimed the vi- 
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ſions, which, in ſo many bulky and ſplendid 
volumes, had been publiſhed by the Oriental 
ſects (6); the fabulous productions of the 


Hebrew patriarchs and the ſages of the Faſt; 


in the firſt ages had overwhelmed the ortho- 
dox code ; the theology of Manes, and the au- 


the ſpurious goſpels, epiſtles, and acts, which 


thors of the kindred hereſies; and the thirty 
generations, or æons, which had been created 


by the fruitful fancy of Valentine. The Pauli- 


cians ſincerely condemned the memory and opi- 


nions of the Manichzan ſect, and complained 


of the injuſtice which impreſſed that invidious 


Chriſt. 


Of the eccleſiaſtical chain, many links had 
been broken by the Paulician reformers; and © 9 their 


their liberty was enlarged, as they reduced the 
number of maſters, at whoſe voice profane 


name on the ſimple votaries of St. Paul and of 


The ſimpli- 


belief and 
worſhip. 


reaſon muſt bow to myſtery and miracle. The 

early ſeparation of the Gnoſtics had preceded 
the eſtabliſhment of the Catholic worſhip ; and 
againſt the gradual innovations of diſcipline and 


doctrine, they were as ſtrongly guarded by habit 
and averſion, as by the ſilence of St. Paul and 


the evangeliſts. The objects which had been 


transformed by the magic of ſuperſtition, ap- 


peared to the eyes of the Paulicians in their 


genuine and naked colours. An image made 


without hands, was the common workmanſhip 


of a mortal artiſt, to whoſe {kill alone the 
e | nd 


(6) Thoſe who are curious of this heterodox library, may conſult the 
reſearches of Beauſobre (Hiſt. Critique du Manicheiſme, tom. i. p. 30. 
—437-): Even in Africa St. Auſtin could deſcribe the Manichzan 
books, tam multi, tam grandes, tam pretioſi codices (contra Fauſt, xiii, 
14+) 3 but he adds, without pity, Incendite omnes illas membranas: and 
is advice has been rigorouſly followed, + 
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wood and canvaſs muſt be indebted for their 


merit or value. The miraculous relics were 
an heap of bones and aſhes, deſtitute of life 


or virtue, or of any relation, perhaps, with the 
perſon to whom they were aſcribed. The 
true and vivifying croſs was a piece of ſound 
or rotten timber; the body and blood of 
Chriſt, a loaf of bread and a cup of wine, the 


gifts of nature and tlie ſymbols of grace. The 


mother of God was degraded from her celeſtial 
| honours and immaculate virginity; and the 
faints and angels were no longer ſolicited to 
_ exerciſe the laborious office, of mediation in 


heaven, and miniſtry upon earth. In the prac- 


| tice, or at leaſt in the theory of the ſacra- 


They hold 
the two 
princi iples 


ments, the Paulicians were inclined to aboliſh 


all vifible objects of worſhip, and the words 
of the goſpel were, in their judgment, the bap- 
tiſm and communion of the faithful. They 


indulged a convenient latitude for the interpre- 


tation of ſcripture ; and as often as they were 
preſſed by the literal ſenſe, they could eſcape 

to the intricate mazes of figure and allegory, 
Their utmoſt diligence muſt have been em- 


ployed to diflolve the connection between the 


old and the new teſtament ; ſince they adored 


the latter as the oracles of God, and abhorred 
the former, as the fabulous and abſurd inven- 


tion of men or dæmons. We cannot be ſur- 


priſed, that they ſhould have found in the goſ- 
pel, the cethinlen myſtery of the trinity: but 
inſtead of confeſſing the human nature and 


ſubſtantial ſufferings of Chriſt, they amuſed 


their fancy with a celeſtial body that paſſed 
through the virgin like water through a pipe; 
with a phantaſtic crucifixion, that eluded the 


vain and impotent malice of the Jews. A creed 


thus ſimple and ſpiritual was not adapted to 


the 
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the genius of the times (7); and the rational 
Chriſtian who might have been contented with 
the light yoke and eaſy burthen of Jeſus and 
his apoſtles, was juſtly offended, that the Pau- 
licians ſhould dare to violate the unity of God, 
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ans and Ma- 
nichæans. 


the firſt article of natural and revealed religion. 8 
Their belief and their truſt was in the Father, 


of Chriſt, of the human ſoul, and of the in- 


viſible world. But they likewiſe held the eter- 


nity of matter; a ſtubborn and rebellious ſub- 
ſtance, the origin of a ſecond principle, of an 


active being, who has created this viſible world, 
and exerciſes his temporal reign till the final 


conſummation of death and fin (8). The ap- 
pearances of moral and phyſical evil had eſta- 


bliſhed the two principles in the ancient philo- 


ſophy and religion of the Eaſt; from whence 
this doctrine was transfuſed to the various {warms 


of the Gnoſtics. A thouſand ſhades may be 
_ deviſed in the nature and character of Ahri- 


man, from a rival God to a ſubordinate dæmon, 
from paſſion and frailty to pure and perfect ma- 
levolence : but, in ſpite of our efforts, the good- 


_ neſs, and power, of Ormuſd, are placed at the 
oppoſite extremities of the line ; and every ſtep 


that approaches the one muſt recede in equal 
proportion from the other (9). 

The apoſtolic labours * Conſtantine-Sylva- 
nus, ſoon multiplied the number of his diſciples 
the ſecret recompence of ſpiritual ambition. 
The remnant of the Gnoſtic ſects, and eſpe- 

1 5 We cially 


3 


The . | 
bliſhment of 


the Paulici- 


ans in Ar- 
menia. Pons 


tus, &c. 


147 The ſix capital errors of the Faalicians are defined by Peter Sicu- 


Ius {AR 756.) with much prejudice and paſſion. 

(8) Primum illorum axioma eſt, duo rerum eſſe prineipia; Deum 
malum et Deum bonum aliumque bujus mundi conditorem et principem, 
et alium futuri ævi (Petr. Sicul. p. 756.). 


(9) Two learned critics, Beauſobre (Hiſt. Critique du Manicheiſme, | 


1 i. iv, v, vi.) and Moſheim (Inſtitut. Hiſt, Ecclef. and de Rebus Chriſ- 
tianis ante Conſtantinum, ſec, i, ii, iii.), have labeured to explore and 


eiſcriminate the various ſyſtems of the Gnoſtics on the ſubject of the 
two F | 
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cially the Manichæans of Armenia, were united 
under his ſtandard ; many Catholics were con- 
verted or ſeduced by his arguments; and he 
preached with ſucceſs in the regions of Pon- 
tus (10) and Cappadocia, which had long ſince 
imbibed the religion of Zoroaſter. The Pau- 
lician teachers were diſtinguiſhed only by their 

ſcriptural names, by the modeſt title of fellow- 
pilgrims, by the auſterity of their lives, their 
zeal or knowledge, and the credit of ſome ex- 
traordinary gifts of the holy ſpirit. But they 
were incapable of defiring, or at leaſt of ob- 
taining, the wealth and honours of the Catholic 
prelacy: ſuch anti-chriſtian pride they bitterly 
_ cenſured; and even the rank of elders or preſby- 
ters was condemned as an inſtitution of the 
Jewiſh ſynagogue. The new ſe& was looſely 
ſpread over the provinces of Aſia Minor to the 
weſtward of the Euphrates ; fix of their prin- 
cipal congregations repreſented the churches to 
which St. Paul had addreſſed his epiſtles ; and 
their founder choſe his reſidence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Colonia (11), in the ſame diſtrict 
of Pontus which had been celebrated by the 
altars of Bellona (12) and the miracles of Gre- 


gory. 


(10) The countries between the Euphrates and the Halys, were poſ- 
ſeſſed above 350 years by the Medes (Herodot. I. i. c. 103.) and Per- 
ſians; and the kings of Pontus were of the royal race of the Achzme- 
nides (Salluſt. Fragment. I. iii. with the French ſupplement and notes of 
the preſident de Broſſes). | | | | | 

(11) Moſt probably founded by Pompey after the conqueſt of Pontus. 
This Colonia, on the Lycus above Neo-Cæſarea, is named by the Turks 
Coulei-hiſar, or Chonac, a populous town in a ſtrong county (d'Anville, 
Geographie Ancienne, tom. ii, p. 34. Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, 
tom. ili. lettre xxi. p. 293.) | | 

(12) The temple of Bellona at Comana in Pontus, was a powerful 
and wealthy foundation, and the high prieſt was reſpected as the ſecond 
perſon in the kingdom. As the ſacerdotal office had been occupied by 
his mother's family, Strabo (1. xii. p. 809. 835, 836, 837.) dwells with 
peculiar complacency on the temple, the worſhip, and feſtival, which 
was twice celebrated every year, But the Bellena of Pontus had the fea- 
tures and character of the goddeſs, not of war, but of love. 
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cory (13). After a miſhon of twenty-ſeven 
years, Sylvanus, who had retired from the to- 
lerating government of the Arabs, fell a facri- 
fice to Roman perſecution. The laws of the Perſecution | 
pious emperors, which ſeldom touched the emperors. _ 
lives of leſs odious heretics, proſcribed without 
mercy or diſguiſe the tenets, the books, and 
the perſons of the Montaniſts and Manichæans: 
the books were delivered to the flames; and 
all who ſhould preſume to ſecrete ſuch writings, 
or to profeſs ſuch opinions, were devoted to an 
ignominious death (14). A Greek miniſter, | 
armed with legal and military powers, appeared 
at Colonia to ſtrike the ſhepherd, and to re- 
claim, if poſſible, the loſt ſheep. By a refine- 
ment of cruelty, Simeon placed the unfortunate 
Sylvanus before a line of his diſciples, who 
were commanded, as the price of their pardon 
and the proof of their repentance, to maſſacre 
their ſpiritual father. They turned afide from 
the impious office; the ſtones dropt from their 
filial hands, and of the whole number, only 
one executioner could be found, a new David, 
as he is ſtyled by the Catholics, who boldly 
overthrew the giant of hereſy. This apoſtate, 
Juſtus was his name, again deceived and be- 
trayed his unſuſpecting brethren, and a new 
conformity to the acts of St. Paul may be found 
in the converſion of Simeon : like the apoſtle, 
he embraced the doctrine which he had been 
ſent to perſecute, renounced his honours and 
e fortunes, 


(z) Gregory, biſhop of Neo-Cæſarea (A. D. 240—26c), ſurnamed | | 
Thaumaturgus, or the Wonder worker. An bundred years afterwards, OY 
the hiſtory or romance of his life was compoſed by Gregory of Nyfla, 
his name ſak and countryman, the brother of the great St Bafil. 

(14) Hoc cæterum ad ſua egregia facinora, divini atque orthodoxi 
Imperatores addiderunt, ut Manichæos Montanoſque capitali puniri 
ſententia juberent, eorumque libros, quocunque in loco inventi eſſent, 
flammis tradi; quod fiquis uſpiam eoſdem occultaſſe deprehender-rur, 9 
hunc eundem mortis penz addici, ejuſque bona in fi ſcum inferri (Petr. | 


Sicul. p. 759+). What more could bigotry and perſecution deſire? F I 
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fortunes, and acquired among the Paulicians 


the fame of a miſſionary and a martyr. They 
were not ambitious of martyrdom (15), but in a 
calamitous period of one hundred and fifty years, 


their patience ſuſtained whatever zeal could in. 
flict: and power was inſufficient to eradicate 
the obſtinate vegetation of fanaticiſm and rea- 
ſon. From the blood and aſhes of the firſt 


victims, a ſucceſſion of teachers and congrega- 


tions repeatedly aroſe: amidſt their foreign hoſti- 


lities, they found leiſure for domeſtic quarrels ; 


they preached, they diſputed, they ſuffered ; 


and the virtues, the apparent virtues, of Sergi- 


us, in a pilgrimage of thirty-three years, are 


reluctantly confefled by the orthodox hiſtori- 


ans (16). The native cruelty of Juſtinian the 
ſecond was ſtimulated by a pious cauſe, and he 


vainly hoped to extinguiſh in a ſingle confla- 
gration the name and memory of the Pauli- 
cians. By their primitive ſimplicity, their ab- 
| horrence of popular ſuperſtition, the Iconoclaſt 
_ princes might have been reconciled to ſome | 


erroneous doctrines; but they themſelves were 
expoſed to the calumnies of the monks, and 


they choſe to be the tyrants, leſt they ſhould be 


accuſed as the accomplices, of the Manichæans. 
Such a reproach has ſullied the clemency of 
Nicephorus, who relaxed in their favour the 


Teverity of the penal ſtatutes, nor will his cha- 
racer ſuſtain the honour of a more liberal mo- 
tive. The feeble Michael the firſt, the rigid Leo 


the Armenian, were foremoſt in the race of 


perſecution z 


(15) It ſhould ſeem, that the Paulicians allowed DES Poo fine lati- 
tude of equivocation and mental reſervation: till the Cathohics diſcovered. 


the preſſing queſtions, which reduced them to the alternative of apoſtacy 


or martyrdom (Petr. Sicul. p. 760.) 

(16) The perſecution is told by Petrus Siculus (p. 579—763.) with 
fatisfation and pleaſantry. Juſtus jaſa perſolvit. Simeon was not 
TiT05.but x#yT65 (the pronunciation of the two vowels muſt have been 
nearly the ſame), a great whale that drowned the mariners who miſtook 
him for an iſland, See likewiſe Cedrenus (p. 432—4 35; ). 
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perſecution; but the prize muſt doubtleſs be ad- 
judged to the ſanguinary devotion of Theodora, 
who reſtored the images to the Oriental church. 
Her inquiſitors explored the cities and moun- 
| tains of the leſſer Aſia, and the flatterers of the 
empreſs have affirmed that, in a ſhort reign, one 
hundred thouſand Paulicians were extirpated by 
the ſword, the gibbet, or the flames. Her 
guilt or merit has perhaps been ſtretched be- 
yond the meaſure of truth : but if the account 
be allowed, it muſt be preſumed that many 
ſimple Iconolaſts were puniſhed under a more 
odious name; ; and that ſome who were driven 
from the church, dean: x took refuge in the 
boſom of hereſy. 
The moſt furious and deſperate of rebels are Remi . 
the ſectaries of a religion long perſecuted and cns 
at length provoked. In an holy cauſe they are , 6, 
no longer ſuſceptible of fear or remorſe : the ET 
juſtice of their arms hardens them againſt the 
feelings of humanity ; and they revenge their 
fathers wrongs on the children of their tyrants. 
Such have been the Huſſites of Bohemia and 
the Calviniſts of France, and ſuch, in the ninth 
century, were the Paulicians of Armenia and 
the adjacent provinces (17). They were firſt 
awakened to the maſſacre of a governor and 
biſhop, who exerciſed the Imperial mandate of 
converting or deſtroying the heretics ; and the 
deepeſt receſſes of mount Argæus protected 
their independence and revenge. A more dan- 
gerous and conſuming flame was kindled by the 
| perſecution of Theodora, and the revolt of 
Carbeas, a valiant Paulician, who commanded 
the Fes. of the 7 of the Eaſt. His 


father 


(17) Petrus Siculus (p. 763, OY ), the continuator of Thain haves 
| (Liv. c. 4. p. 103, 104+), Cedrenus (p. 541, 542. 545.) and Zonaras 


(tom. ii. 1. xvi. p. 156,), deſcribe the revolt and exploits of Carbeas aud | | 
his Paulicians, | | | 
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| father had been impaled by the Catholic inqui- 


juſtify his deſertion and revenge. Five thou- 


* 
r — 


Carbeas to the caliph; and the commander of 

the faithful extended his ſceptre to the im- 

They fortify placable enemy of the Greeks. In the moun- 
Tebbrice, tains between Siwas and Trebizond he found— 


is ſtill occupied by a fierce and licentious peo- 
ple, and the neighbouring hills were covered 
with the Paulician fugitives, who now re- 


During more than thirty years, Aſia was af— 
flicted. by the calamities of foreign and do- 
meſtic war: in their hoſtile inroads the diſ- 
ciples of St. Paul were joined with thoſe of 
Mahomet ; and the peaceful Chriſtians, the 
aged parent and tender virgin, who were deli- 
vered into barbarous ſervitude, might juſtly ac- 
cuſe the intolerant ſpirit of their ſovercign. 80 
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ſhame, that even the diſſolute Michael, the ſon 
of Theodora, was compelled to march in perſon 
againſt the Paulicians: he was defeated under 
the walls of Samoſata; and the Roman empe- 
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had condemned to the flames. The Saracens 
fought under the ſame banners, but the victory 
was aſcribed to Carbeas ; and the captive gene- 
rals, with more than an hundred tribunes, were 
either releaſed by his avarice, or tortured by his 
tanaticiſm, The valour and ambition of Chry- 
1 ſocheir 


(18) Otter (Voyage en Turquie et en Perſe, tom. 11.) is probably the 
only Frank who has viſited the independent Barbarians of Tephrice, 
now Diviigni, from whom he fortunately eſcaped in the train of a Turk- 
ich officer. 


4 ſitors ; and religion, or at leaſt nature, might 


ſand of his brethren were united by the ſame 
motives ; they renounced the allegiance of an- 
ti-chriſtian Rome; a Saracen emir introduced 


ed or fortified the city of Tephrice (18), which 


conciled the uſe of the Bible and the ſword. 


urgent was the miſchief, ſo intolerable the 


ror fled before the heretics whom his. mother 


. 
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ſocheir (19), bis ſucceſſor, embraced a wider 
circle of rapine and revenge. In alliance with 


his faithful Moſlems, he boldly penetrated into 


the heart of Afia ; the troops of the frontier 


and the palace were repeatedly overthrown ; the and pillage 
1 Aſia Minor. 


edicts of perſecution were anſwered by the p 


lage of Nice and Nicompdia, of Ancyra and 


Epheſus ; nor could the apoſtle St. John protect 


from violation his city and ſepulchre. The ca- 
thedral of Epheſus was turned into a ſtable for 
mules and horſes; and the Paulicians vied with 


the Saracens in their contempt and abhorrence 


of images and relics. It is not unpleaſing to 
obſerve the triumph of rebellion over the ſame 
deſpotiſm which has diſdained the prayers of an 


injured people. The emperor Bafil, the Mace- 


donian, was reduced to ſue for peace, to offer 
a ranſom for the captives, and to Tequeſt, in 
the language of moderation and charity, that 
Chryſocheir would ſpare his tellow-chriftians, 
and content himſelf with a royal donative of 


cold and ſilver and ilk garments. © If the 


& emperor,” replied the inſolent fanatic, “be 


* 


« defirous of peace, let him abdicate the Vaſt, 


and reign without moleſtation in the We ſt; 


6% If he refuſe, the ſervants of the Lord will 
_<£ precipitate him from the throne.” The re- 
luctant Baſil ſuſpended the treaty, accepted the 
defiance, and led his army into the land of he- 


reſy, which he waſted with fire and ſword. The 


open country of the Paulicians was expoſed to 


the fame calamities which they had inflicted ; 


but when he had explored the ſtrength of Te. 


phrice, the multitude of the Barbarians, and the 


ample 


(19) In the hiſory of Chryſochei-, Genefus (Chron p 65 —70. | 
edit, Vepet) has expoſed the nakedbels of the emoirs. Corftantine 
Porphyrogenitus (in Vit. Bafil. c. 47 —44 ». 1 nas diſ- 
played the glory of his grandfather. Cedtrenus (p. 570-373.) is with- 
out their paſſions or their knowledge. 
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ample magazines of arms and proviſions, he 


deſiſted with a ſigh from the hopeleſs ſiege. On 
his return to Conſtantinople he laboured, by the 


foundation of convents and churches, to ſecure 


the aid of his celeſtial patrons, of Michael the 
- ot and the prophet Elijah; and it was 


his daily prayer that he might live to tranſpierce, 


with three arrows, the head of his impious ad- 
verſary. Beyond his expectations, the wiſh was 


accompliſhed : after a ſucceſsful inroad, Chry- 
ſocheir was ſurpriſed and flain in his retreat; 
and the rebel's head was triumphantly preſented | 


at the foot of the throne. On the reception of 
this welcome trophy, Bafil inſtantly called for 
his bow, diſcharged three arrows with unerring 
aim, and accepted the applauſe of the court, 


who hailed the victory of the royal archer. 
With Chryſocheir, the glory of the Paulicians 


faded and withered (20); on the ſecond expe- 
dition of the emperor, the impregnable Te— 
phrice was deſerted by the heretics, who ſued 


for mercy or eſcaped to the borders. The city 


was ruined, but the ſpirit of independence ſur- 
vived in the mountains : the Paulicians defend- 
ed, above a century, their religion and liberty, 


infeſted the Roman limits, and maintained their 
perpetual alliance with the enemies of the em- 


pire and the goſpel. 
About the middle of the Ahh century, Con- 
ſtantine, ſurnamed Copronymus by the worſhip- 


pers of images, had made an expedition into 
Armenia, and found, in the cities of Melitene 


and Theodoſiopolis, a great number of Pauli- 
cians, his kindred heretics. As a favour or pu— 


niſhment, he tranſplanted them from the banks 


of the Euphrates to Conſtantinople and Thrace; 


and 


(20) Suvarepapayln mace 5 arb ne etre every. How ele- 
gant is the Greck tongue, even in the mouth of Cedrenus ! | 
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and by this emigration their doctrine was intro- 
duced and diffuſed in Europe (21). If the ſec- 


taries of the metropolis were ſoon mingled with 


the promiſcuous maſs, thoſe of the country 
ſtruck a deep root in a foreign foil. The Pauli- 
cians of Thrace reſiſted the ſtorms of perſecu- 
tion, maintained a ſecret correſpondence with 
their Armenian brethren, and gave aid and com- 
fort to their preachers, who ſolicited, not with- 
out ſucceſs, the infant faith of the Bulgarians 
(22). In the tenth century, they were reſtor- 
ed and multiplied by a more powerful colony, 
which John Zimiſces (23) tranſported from the 


Chalybian hills to the vallies of mount Hæmus. 


The Oriental clergy, who would have preferred 
the deſtruction, impatiently ſighed for the ab- 


ſence, of the Manichæans: the warlike empe- 
Tor had felt and eſteemed their valour; their 


attachment to the Saracens was pregnant with 
miſchief; but, on the fide of the Danube, 
againſt the Barbarians of Scythia, their ſervice 
might be uſeful, and their loſs would be deſi- 
rable. Their aii in a diſtant land was ſoft- 
ened by a free toleration : the Paulicians held 


the city of Philippopolis and the keys of Thrace; 
the Catholics were their ſubjects; the Jacobite 


emigrants their aſſociates: they occupied a line 


of villages and caſtles in Macedonia and Epirus; 


and many native Bulgarians were aſſociated to 
the communion of arms and hereſy. As long 


as 


(21) ' Copronymus tranſported his ovyy:1ec, heretics; and thus 


e H auptoic Tlavhimavw, ſays Cedrenus (p. 463-), who has co- 


pied the annals of Theophanes, 

(22) Petrus Siculus, who refided nine months at Tephrice (A. D. 
370) for the ranſom of captives (p. 764.), was informed of their in- 
tended miſſion, and addrefled his preſervative, the Hiſtoria Manichæo- 
rum, to the new archbiſhop of the Bulgarians (p. 754.) 


(23) The colony of Paulicians and Jacobites, tranſplanted by John 
Zimiſces (A. D. 90.) from Armenia to Thrace, is mentioned by Zo- 


naras (tom. 11, I. xvii. p. 209.) and Anna Comnena (Alexiad, J. xiv. p. 
450, &c.). | 
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as they were awed by power and treated with 
moderation, their voluntary bands were diſtin- 


guiſhed in the armies of the empire; and the 
courage of theſe dogs, ever greedy of war, ever 


thirſty of human blood, is noticed with aſto- 
niſhment, and almoſt with reproach, by the 


puſillanimous Greeks. The ſame ſpirit ren- 


dered them arrogant and contumacious : 


they were eaſily provoked by caprice or in- 


jury; and their privileges were often violated 
by the faithleſs bigotry of the government 
and clergy. In the midft of the Norman war, 


two thouſand five hundred Manichzans de- 


ſerted the itandard of Alexius Comnenus (24), 
and retired to their native homes. He diſ- 
ſembled till the moment of revenge; invited 
the chiefs to a friendly conference ; and pu- 
niſhed the innocent and guilty by imprifon- 


ment, confiſcation, and baptiſm. In an inter- 
val of peace, the emperor undertook the pious 


office of reconciling them to the church and 
ſtate : his winter-quarters were fixed at Philip- 
popolis; and the thirteenth apoſtle, as he is 
ityled by his pious daughter, conſumed whole 
days and nights in theological controverſy. His 


arguments were fortified, their obſtinacy was 


melted, by the honours and rewards which he 


' beſtowed on the moſt eminent proſelytes; and 


a new city, ſurrounded with gardens, enrich- 
ed with immunities, and dignified with his 
own name, was founded by Alexius, for the 
reſidence & his vulgar converts. The 1mpor- 
tant ſtation of Philippopolis was wreſted from 
their hands; the contumacious leaders were 


ſecured in a a dungeon, or baniſhed from their 


country; 


(24) The Alexiad of Anna Comnena (I. v. p. 131. J. vi. p. 184, 15 5 
I, xiv. p. 450—457. with the annotations 4 Ducarge) records the 
tranſactions of her apoſtolic father with the Manichzans, whoſe abomi- 
nable hereſy ſhe was deſirous of refutipg. 
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country; and their lives were ſpared by the 
prudence, rather than the mercy, of an em- 
| peror, at whoſe command a poor and ſolitary 
| heretic was burnt alive before the church of 
| St. Sophia (25). But the proud hope of era- 
dicating the prejudices of a nation was ſpeedi- 
ly overturned by the invincible zeal of the 
Paulicians, who ceaſed to diſſemble or refuſed 
to obey. After the departure and death of 
Alexius, they ſoon reſumed their civil and re- 
ligious laws. In the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, their pope or primate (a ma- 
nifeſt corruption) reſided on the confines of 
Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalmatia, and govern- 
cd, by his vicars, the filial congregations of 
Italy and France (26). From that ra, a mi- 
nute ſcrutiny might prolong and perpetuate 
the chain of tradition. At the end of the 
laſt age, the ſect or colony ſtill inhabited the 
vallies of mount Hæmus, where their igno— 
rance and poverty were more frequently tor- 
mented by the Greek clergy than by the 
Turkiſh government. The modern Paulicians 
have loſt all memory of their origin; and 
their religion is diſgraced by the worſhip of 
the croſs, and the practice of bloody ſacrifice, 
which ſome captives have imported from the 
wilds of Tartary (27). 

In the Welt, "the firſt teachers of the Ma- Their in 
nichzan theology had been repulſed by the e 
people or ſuppreſſed by the prince. The fa- 0d France. 

vour and ſucceſs of the Paulicians in the 

Vol. X. Bs = | eleventh 


(25) Baſil, a 1 and the author of the Bogomiles, a eg of 

Gnoltics, who (oon vaniſhed (Anna Comnena, Alexiad, l. xv. p. 485 
494. Moſheim, Hiſt. Ecclefiaſtica, p. 420). 
(26) Matt. Paris, Hit, Mayor. p. * This paſſage of our Engliſh 
hiſtorian is alledged by Ducange in an excellent note on Villehardovin 
(No. 208.), who found the Paulicians at Philippopolis the friends of the 
Bulg wrians, 

(27) See Marſigli, $: at o Militare dell' Impeto Ottomano, p. 24, 
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_ eleventh and twelfth centuries muſt be im- 
puted to the ſtrong, though ſecret, diſcontent 
which armed the moſt pious Chriſtians againſt 
1 the church of Rome. Her avarice was op- 
| preſſive,, her deſpotiſm odious : leſs degene- 
4 rate perhaps than the Greeks in the worſhip 
14 of ſaints and images, her innovations were 
3 more rapid and ſcandalous: ſhe had rigorouſ- 
| ly defined and impoſed the doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation : the lives of the Latin clergy 
1 were more corrupt, and the Eaſtern biſhops 
1 8 might paſs for the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, 
if they were compared with the lordly pre- 
. lates, who wielded by turns the croſier, the 
ſceptre, and the ſword. Three different roads 
might introduce the Paulicians into the heart 
of Europe. After the converſion of Hunga- 
ry, the pilgrims who viſited Jeruſalem might 
fafely follow the courſe of the Danube: in 
their journey and return they paſſed through 
Philippopolis; and the ſectaries, diſguiſing their 
name and hereſy, might accompany the French 
or German caravans to their reſpective coun- 
= tries. The trade and dominion of Venice 
* pervaded the coaſt of the Adriatic, and the 
i" hoſpitable republic opened her boſom to fo- 

reigners of every climate and religion. Under 
the Byzantine ſtandard, the Paulicians were of- 
ten tranſported to the Greek provinces of Italy 
and Sicily; in peace and war they freely con- 
verſed with ſtrangers and natives, and their opi- 
nions were ſilently propagated in Rome, Milan, 
and the kingdoms beyond the Alps (28). It 
RG | | | Was 


— — — 
© n — 
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— 
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1 (28) The introduction of the Paulicians into Italy and France, is 
. 68 amply diſcuſſed by Murzatori (Antiquitet. Italiæ medii /Evr, tom. v. 
„ diſſert. Ix. p. 81—152.), and Moſheim (p. 379 — 382. 419— 421.) 
1 Vet both have overlooked a curious paſſage of William the Apulian, 
$118 v ho clearly deſ«ribes them in a battle between the Greeks and Not- 
wa mans, A. D. 104» (in Muratori, Scr pt. Rerum Ital. t m. v. p. 256.) 
um 
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1 was ſoon diſcovered, that many thouſand 
Catholics of every rank, and of either ſex, 
had embraced the Manichzan hereſy; and 
the flames which conſumed twelve canons 
of Orleans, was the firſt act and ſignal 
of perſecution. The Bulgarians (29), a name 
| fo innocent in its origin, fo odious in its appli- 
cation, ſpread their branches over the face of 
Europe. United in common hatred of idolatry 
and Rome, they were connected by a form of 
epiſcopal and preſbyterian government; their 
various ſects were diſcriminated by ſome fainter 
or darker ſhades of theology ; but they general- 
ly agreed in the two principles, the contempt 
of the old teſtament, and the denial of the body 
of Chriſt, either on the croſs or in the Eucha- 
riſt. A confeſſion of ſimple worſhip and blame- 
leſs manners is extorted from their enemies; 
and ſo high was their ſtandard of perfection, 
that the encreaſing congregations were divided 
into two claſſes of diſciples, of thoſe who 
practiſed, and of thoſe who aſpired. It was Perſecution. 
in the country of the Albigeois (30), in the h, 
ſouthern provinces of France, that the Pauli. . D. 1200, 
cians were moſt deeply implanted ; and the“ 
ſame viciſſitudes of martyrdom and revenge 
which had been W op in the neighbour- 
M 2 hood 


3 
4 
14 
5 
N 
1 


Cum Græcis ade rant, quidem quos peſſimus error, 
Fecerat amentes, et ab ipſo nomen habebant. 
But he is ſo ignorant of their doctrine as to make them a kind of Sabel- 
lians or Patripaſſians. 

(29) Bulgari, Boulgres, Bougres, a national appellation, has been ap- 
plied by the French as a term of reproach to uſurers and unnatvral ſin- 
ners. The Paterini, or Patelini, has been made to ſignify a ſmooth and 
flattering hypocrite, ſuch as / Avocar Patelin of that original and pleaſant ; 

farce (Ducange, Gloff. Latinitat. medii et infimi Zvi), The Mani- 
chzans were likewiſe named Cathari, or the pure, by corruption, Ca- 
zari, &c. 

| (30) Of the laws, cruſade, and pe ſecution againſt the Albigeois, a 
juſt, though general idea, is expreſſed by Moſheim (p. 477—481.). 
The detail may be found in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, ancient and mo- 
dern, Catholics and Proteſtants; and among theſe Fleury is the moſt im- 
partial and moderate. 
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hood of the Euphrates, were repeated in the 
thirteenth century on the banks of the Rhone. 
The laws of the Eaſtern emperors were revived 
by Frederic the - ſecond. The inſurgents of 
Tephrice were repreſented by the barons and ci. 
ties of Languedoc: pope Innocent III. ſurpaſſed 
the ſanguinary fame of Theodora. It was in 
cruelty alone that her ſoldiers could equal the 
heroes of the Cruſades, and the cruelty of her 
prieſts was far excelled by the founders of the 
inquiſition (31); an office more adapted to con- 
firm, than to refute, the belief of an evil principle. 
The viſible aſſemblies of the Paulicians, or Al- 
bigeois, were extirpated by fire and ſword ; and 
the bleeding remnant efcaped by flight, con- 
cealment, or catholic conformity. But the in- 
vincible ſpirit which they had kindled ſtill 
lived and breathed m the Weſtern world. In 
the ſtate, in the church, and even in the cloiſ- 
ter, a latent ſucceſſion was preſerved of the diſ- 
ciples of St. Paul; who proteſted againſt the 
tyranny of Rome, embraced the bible as the 
rule of faith, and purified their creed from 
all the viſions of the Gnoſtic theology. The 
ſtruggles of Wickliff in England, of Huſs in 
Bohemia, were premature and ineffectual ; 
but the names of Zuinglius, Luther, and Cal. 
vin, are pronounced with gratitude as the 
deliverers of nations. 


Character A philoſopher, who calculates the degree of 


and conſe- 


quences of their merit and the value of the reformation, 


_ thereforma- Will prudently aſk from what articles of faith, 


tion. 
7 abcve or again/? our reaſon, they have en- 


franchiſed the Chriſtians 3 for ſuch enfran- 
| chiſement 


31) The Acts (Liber Sententiarum) ef the Inquifition of Tholouſe 
(A. P. 1307—1323) have been publiſhed by Limborch (Amſtelodami, 
1662), with a previous hiſtory of the Inquiſition in general. They de- 
ſerved a more learned and critical editor. As we muſt not calumniate 
even Satan, or the Holy Office, I will obſerve, that of a lift of criminals 
which fills nineteen folto pages, only fifteen men and four Women were 
delivered to the fecular arm. 
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chiſement is doubtleſs a benefit ſo far as it 
may be compatible with truth and piety. At- 
ter a fair diſcuſſion we ſhall rather be ſur— 


priſed by the timidity, than ſcandaliſed by the 


freedom, of our firſt reformers (32). With 
the Jews, they adopted the belief and defence 


of all the Hebrew ſcriptures, with all their 


prodigies, from the garden of Eden to the 


viſions of the prophet Daniel; and they were 


bound, like the - Catholics, to juſtify againſt 
the Jews the abolition of a divine law. In 
the great myſteries of the Trinity and Incar- 
nation the reformers were ſeverely orthodox : 


they freely adopted the theology of the four, 


or the fix firlt councils ; and with the Atha- 
naſian creed, they pronounce the eternal dam- 
nation of all who did not believe the Catho- 
lic faith. Tranſubſtantiation, the inviſible 


change of the bread * wine into the body 
and blood of Chriſt, is a a tenet that may de- 


fy the power of meant and pleaſantry; 
but inſtead of conſulting the evidence of their 


ſenſes, of their fight, their feeling, and their 


taſte, the firſt proteſtants were entangled in 
their own ſcruples, and awed by the words 
of jeſus in the inſtitution of the ſacrament. 


Luther maintained a corporeal, and Calvin a 


real, preſence of Chriſt in the euchariſt; ; and 
the opinion of Zuinglius, that it is no more 


than a ſpiritual communion, a ſimple memo- 
rial, has ſlowly prevailed in the reformed 


churches A But the loſs of one myltery 
was 


(32) The opinions and proceedings of the reformers ; are expoſed in the 


ſecond part of the general hiſtory of Moſheim : but the balance, which 
he das held with ſo clear an eye, and ſo ſteady an hand, begins to in- 
cline in favour of his Lutheran brethren, 
(33) Under Edward VI. our reformation was more bold and perfect: 

but in the fundamental articles of the church of England, a ſtrong and 
explicit declaration againſt the real preſence was obliterated in the origi- 
nal copy, to pleaſe the people, or the Lutherans, or Queen Elizabeth 
(Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 82. 128. 302.) 
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was amply compenſated by the ſtupendous 
doctrines of original fin, redemption, faith, 
grace, and predeſtination, which have been 
| ſtrained from the epiſtles of St. Paul. Theſe 
ſubtle queſtions had moſt aſſuredly been pre- 
pared by the fathers and ſchoolmen ; but the 
final improvement and popular uſe may be 
attributed to the firſt reformers, who enforc- 
ed them as the abſolute and effential terms 
of ſalvation. Hitherto the weight of ſuperna- 
tural belief inclines againſt the Proteſtants ; 
and many a ſober Chriſtian would rather ad- 
mit that a wafer is God, than that God is a 

cruel and capricious tyrant. e 

Vet the ſervices of Luther and his rivals 

are ſolid and important; and the philoſopher 
muſt own his obligations to theſe fearleſs en- 
thuſiaſts (34). I. By their hands the lofty fa. 
bric of ſuperſtition, from the abuſe of indul- 

gences to the interceſſion of the Virgin, has 

been levelled with the ground. Myriads of 
both ſexes of the monaſtic profeſſion were 
reſtored to the liberty and labours of ſocial 
life. An hierarchy of ſaints and angels, of 
imperfect and ſubordinate deities, were ſtrip- 
ped of their temporal power, and reduced to 
the enjoyment of celeſtial happineſs: their 
images and relics were baniſhed from the 
church ; and the credulity of the people was 
no longer nouriſhed with the daily repetition 
of miracles and viſions. 'The imitation of 
Paganiſm was ſupplied by a pure and ſpiritual 
worſhip of prayer and thankſgiving, the moſt 
worthy of man, the leaſt unworthy of the 
Deity. It only remains to obſerve, whether 
Ob F fach 

(34) © Had it not been for ſuch men as Luther and myſelf,” ſaid the 


fanatic Whiſton to Halley the philoſopher, © you would now. be kneel» 
« ing before an image of St Winifrec.“ | S 
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ſuch ſublime ſimplicity be conſiſtent with po- 


pular devotion; whether the vulgar, in the 


abſence of all viſible objects, will not be in- 
flamed by enthuſiaſm, or inſenſibly ſubſide in 
languor and indifference. II. The chain of 
authority was broken, which reſtrains the bi- 
got from thinking as he pleaſes, and the 
flave from ſpeaking as he thinks : the popes, 
fathers, and councils, were no longer the ſu- 
preme and infallible judges of the world; and 
_ each Chriſtian was taught to acknowledge no 
law but the ſcriptures, no interpreter but his 
own conſcience. This freedom however was 
the conſequence, rather than the deſign, of 
the reformation. The patriot reformers were 


ambitious of fucceeding the tyrants whom 


they had dethroned. They impoſed with equal 
rigour their creeds and confeſſions ; they aſ- 
ſerted the right of the magiltrate to puniſh 
heretics with death. The pious or perſonal 
animoſity of Calvin proſcribed in Servetus (35) 
the guilt of his own rebellion (36); and the 
flames of Smithfield, in which he was after 
wards conſumed, had been kindled for the 


. y the zeal of Cranmer (370. 


The 


Tha The W of S rvet in the Di gionaire Critique of Chauffepic 5 


ie the beſt account which I have ſeen of this ſhameful tranſaction. Ste 
I kewiſe the Abbe GY Artigny, Nou veaux Memoires d' Hiſtoire, &c. tem. 
ii. p 55—154 

(35) | am more deeply ſcandaliſed at the ſingle execution of 8 rvetus, 


than at the 1 which have blazed in the Auto da Fes of Spain 


and Portugal. 1. The zeal of Calvin ſeems to have been envenomed by 
perſonal alice, Aud perhaps envy. He accuſed his adverſary before 
their common enemies, the judg:s of Vienne, and betrayed, for his de- 


ſtruction, the ſacred truſt of a private correſpondence. 2. The deed of 


cruelty was not varniſhed by the pretence of danger to the church or 
ſtate. lu bis paſſage through Geneva, Servetus was an bermleſs ſtran- 


ger, who neither presched. nor printed, nor made proſclytes. 3. A 


Catholic inquiſitor yields the ſame obedience which he requires, but 
Calvin violated the golden rule of doing as he would be done by a rule 


which I read in a moral treatiſe of Iſocrates (in Nicocle, tom, i. p. 92. 


edit. Battie). four hundred years before the publication of the goſpel, 


'A race I TEpwy ohe, rabra TMG ANNGG par MOELTE, 
(37) See Burnet, voi. ii. p. 84—86. The ſenſe and hum .nity of the 
young king were oppreſſed by the 5 of the primate. 
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The nature of the tyger was the ſame, but 
he was gradually deprived of his teeth and 
fangs. A ſpiritual and temporal kingdom 
was poſſeſſed by the Roman pontiff : the Pro- 


teſtant doctors were ſubjects of an humble 
rank, without revenue or juriſdiction. His 
decrees were conſecrated by the antiquity of 
the Catholic church: their arguments and dil- 
putes were ſubmitted to the people ; and their 
appeal to private judgment was accepted beyond 


their wiſhes, by curioſity and enthuſiaſm. Since 


the days of Luther and Calvin, a ſecret refor- 


mation has been ſilently working in the boſom 


of the reformed churches ; many weeds of pre- 


judice were eradicated ; and the difciples of 


| Eraſmus (38) diftuſed a ſpirit of freedom and 


moderation, The liberty of conſcience has 
been claimed as a common benefit, an inaltena- 


ble right (39) : the free governments of Hol- 
land (40) and England (41) introduced the 


practice of toleration; and the narrow allow- 


ance of the laws has been enlarged by the pru- 


dence and humanity of the times. In the exer- 
ciſe, the mind has underſtood the limits, of its 
powers, and the words and ſhadows that might 


amuſe the child can no longer ſatisfy his manly 


reaſon, 


(38) Eraſmus may be conſidered as the father of rational theology. 


After a ſlumber of an hundred years, it was revived Ly the Arminians of 


Holland, Crotius, Limborch, and Le Clerc: in England by Chilling- 
worth, the latitudinarians of Cambriege (Burnet, Hiſt, of own Times, 
vol. i. p. 261—268, oQavo edition), Tillotſon, Clarke, Hoadley, &c. 

(39) 1 am ſorry to obſerve, that the three writers of the laſt age, by 
whom the rights of toleration have been ſo nobly defended, Bayle, Leib- 
nitz, and Locke, are all laymen and philoſophers, | 

(40) See the excellent chapter of Sir William Temple on the religion 
of 7 United Provinces, I am not ſatisfied with Grotius (de Rebus 


 Belgicis, Annal. J. i. p. 13, 14. edit. in 129), who approves the Im- 


perial laws of perſecution, and only condemns the bloody tribunal of the 
Inquiſition, | 


(41) Sir William Blackſtone (Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 52784. ex- 


pflains the law of England as it was fixed at the revolution. The excep- : 


tions of Papiſts, and of thoſe who deny the Trinity, would ftill leave a 
tolerable ſcope for perſecution, if the national ſpirit were not more ef- 


| fectual rhan an hundred e, 
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reaſon. The volumes of controverſy are over- 


ſpread with cobwebs : the doctrine of a Proteſt- 


ant church is far removed from the knowledge 
or belief of its private members; and the forms 
of orthodoxy, the articles of faith, are ſubſcrib- 


ed with a ſigh or a ſmile by the modern clerg gy. 


Vet the friends of Chriſtianity are alarmed at 
the boundleſs impulſe of enquiry and ſcepticiſm. 
The predictions of the Catholics are accom- 


pliſhed : the web of myſtery is unravelled by 


the Arminians, Arians, and Socinians, whole 


numbers muſt not be computed from their ſe- 


parate congregations. And the pillars of reve- 
lation are ſhaken by thoſe men who preſerve the 


name without the ſubſtance of religion, who in- 
dulge the licence without the temper of Phi- 


8 TTY (42). 


(42) I ſhall recommend to public i e two paſſages in 2 


Prieſtley, which betray the ultimate tendency of his opinions, At tha 


firſt of theſe (Hiſt. of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity, vol. i. p. 275, 


276.), the pricft; at — ſecond (0h. ii, p. 484.), the — my 6 


tremble 1 


CHAP, 
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CH A _P. EY; 


The Bulrarians<—Origin, Migrations, and Set- 


| tlement of the Hungarians. —Their Inroads in 
the Eaſt and Weſt. —The Monarchy of Ruſſia. 
Geography and Trade.—Wars of the Ruſſians 


again/t the Greek Empire, —Converſio on 45 the 
Barbarians. 


N DER the reign is Conſtantine the 


grandſon of Heraclius, the ancient bar- 


rier of the Danube, ſo often violated and ſo. 


often reſtored, was irretrievably ſwept away by 
a new deluge of Barbarians. Their progreſs 
was favoured by the caliphs, their unknown 


and accidental auxiliaries : the Roman legions 


were occupied in Aſia; and after the loſs of 


Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the Cæſars were 


twice reduced to the danger and diſgrace of 
defending their capital againſt the Saracens. If 


in the account of this intereſting people, I 


have deviated from the ſtrict and original line 


of my undertaking, the merit of the ſubject 


will hide my tranſgreſſion or ſolicit my excuſe. 
In the Eaſt, in the Weſt, in war ; in religion, in 


| ſcience, in their proſperity, and in their decay, 


the Arabians preſs themſelves on our curioſity : 

the firſt overthrow of the church and empire 
of the Greeks may be imputed to their arms; 
and the diſciples of Mahomet ſtill hold the civil 
and religious ſceptre of the Oriental world. 
But the ſame labour would be unworthily be— 


ſtowed 
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ſtowed on the ſwarms of ſavages, who, between 


the ſeventh and the twelfth century, deſcended 


from the plains of Scythia, in tranſient inroad 
or perpetual emigration (1). Their names are 


uncouth, their origins doubtful, their actions 


obſcure, their ſuperſtition was blind, their va- 
lour brutal, and the per hg of their public 


and private lives was neither ſoftened by inno- 
cence nor refined by policy. The majeſty of 


the Byzantine throne repelled and ſurvived their 
diſo.Qerly attacks; the greater part of theſe Bar- 
barians has diſappeared without leaving any 


memorial of their exiſtence, and the deſpicable 
remnant continues, and may 17 continue, to 


groan under the dominion of a foreign tyrant. 
From the antiquities of, I. Bulgarians, II. Hun- 


garians, and, III. Rufians, I thall content my- 
ſelf with ſelecting ſuch facts as yet deſerve to be 
remembered. The conquelts of the, IV, NoR- 


MANS, and the monarchy of the, V. Turxs, 
will naturally terminate in the memorable Cru- 


fades to the Holy Land, and the double fall of 


che city and empire of Conſtantine. 
In his march to Italy, Theodoric (2) the 


1 


b 
of the Bul- 


Oſtrogoth had trampled on the arms of the gar ans, 
Bulgarians. After this defeat the name and the 3, 3 


nation are loſt during a century and a half; 
and it may be ſuſpected that the ſame or a 
ſimilar appellation was revived by ſtrange colo- 
nies from the Boryſthenes, the Tanais, or the 
Volga. A king of the ancient Bulgaria (3) 


bequeathed 


( i) 4¹ the paſſages of the 3 hiſtory which let to the 
Parbzrians, are compiled, methodiſed, and tranſcribed in a Latin ver- 
ſion, by the laborious John Gotthelf Stritter, in his Memoriæ Populo- 
rum, ad Danubium, Pontum Euxinum, Paludem Mæotidem, Caucaſum, 


Mare Caſpium, et inde magis ad Septentriones incolentium, Petr: poli, 


1771—1779, in four tomes, or fix volumes, in 4**, But the fach jon 
has not enhanced the price of theſe raw materials, 
12) H:R, vol. vii. p. 11. | 
(3) Theophanes, p. 296—299. 4 naſlafius, p. 113. Nicephorus, 
C. F. p. 22, 23. Theophanes places the old, Bulgaria on * banks of 


e 
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bequeathed to his five ſons a laſt leſſon of mo- 
deration and concord. It was recęixed as 
youth has ever received the counſels of age 
and experience: the five princes buried their 
father; divided his ſubjects and cattle ; forgot 
his advice; ſeparated from each other; and 
wandered in queſt of fortune, till we find the 
moſt adventurous in the heart of Italy, under 
the protection of the exarch of Ravenna (4). 
But the ſtream of emigration was directed or 
impelled towards the capital. The modern 
Bulgaria, along the ſouthern banks of the 
Danube, was ſtamped with the name and 
image which it has retained to the preſent 
hour: the new conquerors ſucceſſively acquired, 
by war or treaty, the Roman provinces of 
Dardania, Theſſaly, and the two Epirus' (5); 
the eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy was tranſlated from 
the native city of Juſtinian; and, in their 
proſperous age, the obſcure town of Lychnidus, 
or Achrida, was honoured with the throne of 
a king and a patriarch (6). The unqueſtion- 
able evidence of language atteſts the deſcent 
of the * from the original ſtock of 
the 


the Atell or Volga; but he deprives himſelf. of all geographical credit, 
by diſcharging that river into the Euxine Sea. | 

(4) Paul. Diacon. de Geſtis Langobard. 1. v. c. 29. p. 381, $32. 
The apparent difference between the Lombard hiſtorian and the above 
mentioned Greeks, is eafily reconciled by Camillo Pellegrino (de Ducati 
Beneventano, diflert. vii, in the Scriptores Rerum Ital. tom. v. p. 186, 

187.) and Beretu (Chorograph, Italiz medii Ai, p 273, &c.). This 
ZBolgarion colony was planted in a vacant diſtrict of Sam nium, and learn- 
ed the Latin, without forgetting their native, language, 

(5) Theie provinces of the Greek idiom and empire, are aſſigned to 
the Bulgarian kingdom in the diſpute of ecclefiaſtic?) juriſdiction be- 
tween the patriarchs of Rome and Conftantinople (Baronivs, Annal. 
Eccleſ. A. D. 869, No 75, 

(6) The ſituation and royalty of Lychnidus, or Achrida, are clearly 
expreſſed in Cedrenus (p. 113.). The removal of an archbiſhop or 
patriarch from Juſtinianea prima, to Lychnidus, and at length to Terno- 

vo, has produced ſome perplexity in the ideas or language of the Greeks 
(Nicephorus Gregoras, 1, i. c. 2. p. 14, 15. Thomaſlin, Diſcipline 
de VEgliſe, tom. i. I. i. c. 19. 23.); and a Frenchmen, (d'Anville) is 
mere accurately ſkilled in the geography of their own country (Hit. de 
Académie des Ihfcriptions, tom. xxxi.) 
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the Sclavonian, or more properly Slavonian, 

race (7); and the kindred bands of Servians, 
Boſnians, Raſcians, Croatians, Walachians (8), 

&c. followed either the ſtandard or the exam- 

ple of the leading tribe. From the Euxine to 

the Adriatic, in the ſtate of captives, or ſub- 
jects, or allies, or enemies, of the Greek em- 

pire, they overſpread the land; and the na- 

tional appellation of the sLaves (9) has been 
degraded by chance or malice from the ſig- 
nification of glory to that of ſervitude (10). 
Among theſe colonies, the Croatians (11), or Coats or | 
Croats, who now attend the motions of an of Dalmatia, 
Auſtrian army, are the deſcendants of a mighty 4.0. 990. 
people, the conquerors and ſovereigns of Dal. 
matia. The maritime cities, and of theſe the 

infant republic of Raguſa, implored the aid and 
inſtructions of the Byzantine court : they were 
adviſed by the magnanimous Baſil to reſerve a 

. | imall 


(7) Chalcocondyles, a competent judge, affirms the identity of the 
language of the Dalmatians, Boſnians, Servians, Bulgarians, Poles 
(de Rebus Turcicis, I. x. p. 283.), and elſewhere of the Bohemians 
(1. ii. p. 38.). The fame author has marked the ſeparate idiom of the 
Hungarians, et 085 | 
(8) See the works of John Chriſtopher de Jordan, de Originibus 
Sclavicis, Vindobonæ, 1745, in four parts, or two volumes in folio. 
| His collections and reſearches are uſeful to elucidate the antiquities of 
Bohemia and the adjacent countries: but his plan is narrow, his ſtyle 
barbarous, his criticiſm ſhallow, and his Aulic counſellor is not free from 
the prejudices of a Bohemian, | | 
(9) Jordan ſubſcribes to the well-known and probable derivation from 
Slava, las, gloria, a word of familiar uſe in the different dialects 
and parts of ſpeech, and which forms the termination of the moſt il- 
Juftrious names (de Originibus Sclavicis, pars 1. p. 40. pas iv. p. 101, 
102. ). | | | 7 , 
(10) This converſion of a national into an appellative name, appears 
to have ariſen in the viii'® century, in the Oriental France, where the 
princes and biſhops were rich in Sclavonian captives, not of the Bohe- 
mian (exclaims Jordan), but of Sorabian race, From thence the word 
was extended to general uſe, to the modern languages, and even to the ſtyle 
of the laſt Byzantines (ſee the Greek and Latin Gloſſaries of Ducange ). 
The confuſion of the ZepSxo, or Servians, with the Latin Servi, was 
ſtill more fortunate and familiar (Conſtant, Porphyr, de adminiſtrando 
Imperio, c. 32. p. 99-). | | 1 | 
) The emperor Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus, moſt accurate for bis 
own times, moſt fabulous for preceding ages, deſcribes the Sclhayonians 
of Dalmatia (c. 29—36.). ES | 
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ſmall acknowledgment of their fidelity to the 
Roman empire, and to appeaſe, by an annual 
tribute, the wrath of theſe irreſiſtible Barbari- 


ans. The kingdom of Croatia was ſhared by 
eleven Zoupans, or feudatory lords ; and their 


united forces were numbered at fixty thouſand 


horſe and one hundred thouſand foot. A long 


ſea-coaſt, indented with capacious harbours, 


covered with a ſtring of iſlands, and almoſt in 
ſight of the Italian ſhores, diſpoſed both the 
natives and ſtrangers to the practice of naviga- 


tion. The boats or brigantines of the Croats. 


were conſtructed after the faſhion of the old 


Liburnians: one hundred and eighty veſſels 
may excite the idea of a reſpeQable navy; but 
our ſeamen will ſmile at the allowance of ten, 
or twenty, or forty, men for each of theſe ſhips 


of war. They were gradually converted to the 


more honourable ſervice of commerce; yet 
the Sclavonian pirates were ſtill frequent and 
dangerous; and it was not before the cloſe 
of the tenth century that the freedom and ſo- 
vereignty of the Gulf were effectually vindicated 


by the Venetian republic (12). The anceſtors 


Firſt king- 


dom of the 


Bu:garians, 


of theſe Dalmatian kings were equally removed 


from the uſe and abuſe of navigation: they 


dwelt in the White Croatia, in the inland re- 
gions of Sileſia and Little Poland, thirty days 
journey, according to the Greek computation, 
from the ſea of darkneſs. | 
The glory of the Bulgarians (1 3) was con- 
fined to a narrow ſcope both of time and place. 
In 


(12) See the anonymous Chronicle of the xith century aſcribed to John 
Kees (p. 94—102.), and that compoſed in the xiv*" by the Doge 


 Anorew Dancolo (Script, Rerum Ital. tom, xii. p. 227—2 30); the two 


olceſt monuments of the hiſtory of Venice. | 
(13) The firft kingdom of the Bulgarians may be found under the 
proper dates in the Annals of Cedrenus and Zonaras. The Byzantine 


- marertals are collected by Stritter (Memoriæ Populorum, tom. ii. pars 


ii. p. 441—647.)z and the ſeries of their kings is diſpoſed and ſettled by 
Ducange (Fam, Byzant. p, 395—318.), | 
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In the ninth and tenth centuries, they reigned A. b. 
to the ſouth of the Danube; but the more . 


po owerful nations that had followed their emi- 


gration, repelled all return to the north and all 


progreſs to the weſt. Vet in the obſcure cata- 
logue of their exploits, they might boaſt an 
honour which had hitherto been appropriated 


to the Goths; that of ſlaying in battle one of 


the ſucceſſors of Auguſtus and Conſtantine. 
'The emperor Nicephorus had loſt his fame in 
the Arabian, he loſt his life in the Sclavonian, 


war. In his firſt operations he advanced with | 
boldneſs and ſucceſs into the centre of Bulga- 

ria, and burnt the royal court, which was pro- 
bably no more than an edifice and village of 


timber. But, while he ſearched the ſpoil and 


refuſed all offers of treaty, his enemies collected 


their ſpirits and their forces: the paſſes of 


retreat were inſuperably barred; and the 


trembling Nicephorus was heard to exclaim: 
Alas, alas! unleſs we could aſſume the wings 
1 0f birds, we cannot hope to eſcape.” Two 


days he waited his fate in the inactivity of 


deſpair; but, on the morning of the third, the 


Bulgarians ſurpriſed the camp, and the Roman 


prince, with the great officers of the empire, 


were ſlaughtered in their tents. The body of a. b. 8:1. 


Valens had been ſaved from inſult; but the 


head of Nicephorus was expoſed on a ſpear, 


and his ſkull, enchaſed with gold, was often 


repleniſhed in the feaſts of victory. The Greeks 


bewailed the diſhonour of the throne; but 
they acknowledged the juſt puniſhment of ava- 
rice and cruelty. This ſavage cup was deeply 
tinctured with the manners of the Scythian 
wilderneſs ; but they were ſoftened before the 


end of the ſame century by a peaceful inter- 


courſe with the Greeks, the poſſeſſion of a cul- 
tivated region, and the introduction of the 
Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian worſhip. The nobles of Bulgaria were 
educated in the ſchools and palace of Con- 


| ſtantinople ; and Simeon (14), a youth of the 


A. D. 
888—927. 
or 932. 


royal line, was inſtructed in the rhetoric of 
Demoſthenes and the logic of Ariſtotle. He 


relinquiſhed the profeſſion of a monk for that 


of a king and warrior; and in his reign, of 
more than forty years, Bulgaria aſſumed a rank 


among the civilized powers of the earth. The 


Greeks, whom he repeatedly attacked, derived 
a faint conſolation from indulging themſelves in 
the reproaches of perfidy and ſacrilege. "They 


purchaſed the aid of che Pagan Turks ; but 


Simeon, in a ſecond battle, redeemed the loſs 
of the firſt, at a time when it was eſteemed a 
victory to elude the arms of that formidable 
nation. The Servians were overthrown, made 
captive, and diſperſed; and thoſe who viſited 

the country before their reſtoration could dif. 
cover no more than fifty vagrants, without 
women or children, who extorted a precarious 


ſubſiſtence from the chace. On claſſic ground, 
on the banks of the Achelous, the Greeks were 
defeated ; their horn was broken by the ſtrength 
of the Barbaric Hercules (15). He formed 


the ſiege of Conſtantinople ; and, in a perſonal 
conference with the emperor, Simeon impoſed 
the conditions of peace. They met with the 


moſt jealous precautions : the royal galley was 


drawn cloſe to an artificial and well-fortified 
platform; and the majeſty of the purple was 


emulated by the pomp of the Bulgarian. 


„ Are 


(14) Simeonem ſemi-Grecum eſſe 2iebant, eo quod a pueritia Breantil 
Demoſthenis rhetoricam et Ariftotelis ſyllogiſmos didicerat. Liutprand, 
. iii. c. 8. He ſays in another place, Simeon, fortis bellitor, Bulga- 
rie præerat; Chriſtianus ſed vicinis Græcis vaide inimicus (J. i. c. 2.) 

(15) Rigidum fera dextera cornu 

Dum tenet infregit, truncaque a fronte revellit. 

Ovid (Metamorph. ix. 1—1co.) has boldly painted the combat of the 

Tiver- -g04 and the hero; the native and the flranger, 
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* Are you a Chriſtian,” ſaid the humble Ro- 


manus; * it is your duty to abſtain from the 


« blood of your fellow-Chriſtians. Has the 
ce thirſt of riches ſeduced you from the bleſſings 
„ of peace. Sheath your ſword, open your 


& hand, and I will ſatiate the utmoſt meaſure 
„of your deſires.” The reconciliation was 


ſealed by a domeſtic alliance; the freedom of 
trade was granted or reſtored ; the firſt ho- 
nours of the court were ſecured to the friends 


of Bulgaria, above the ambaſſadors of ene- 
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mies or ſtrangers (16); and her princes were 4 D. 950, 


dignified with the high and invidious title of 


Baſileus, or emperor. But this friendſhip was 
ſoon diſturbed : after the death of Simeon the 


nations were again in arms; his feeble ſucceſ- 


ſors were divided and extinguiſhed ; and, in the 
beginning of the eleventh century, the ſecond 
Baſil, who was born in the purple, deſerved 


the appellation of conqueror of the Bulgarians, 
| His avarice was in ſome meaſure gratified by a 
treaſure of four hundred thouſand pounds ſterlin 


(ten thouſand pound weight of gold), which 


he found in the palace of Lychnidus. His 


_ cruelty inflicted a cool and exquiſite vengeance 


on fifteen thouſand captives who had been 


guilty of the defence of their country. They 
were deprived of ſight, but to one of each 


hundred a ſingle eye was left, that he might 


conduct his blind century to the preſence of 
their king. Their king is laid to have expired 


of grief and horror; the nation was awed by 
SOL. A: N this 


(16) The ambaſſador of Otho was  nrovaked by the Greek excufes, 


cum Chriſtophori filiam Petrus Bulgarorum Vaſileus conjugem duceret, 
Symphona, id eſt conſonantia, ſeripto juramento firmat a ſunt ut omnium 


gentium Apoſtolii id eſt nunciis penes nos Bulgarorum Apoſtoli præponan- 


tur, honorentur, diligantur (Liutprand in Legatione, p. 482.). See the 
Czremoniale of Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus, tom. i. p. 82, tom. ii. 


p. 429, 430. 434, 435. 443, 444. 446, 447. with the annotations of 


eiſke 
. 
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this terrible example; the Bulgarians were 
ſwept away from their ſettlements, and cir- 
cumſcribed within a narrow province; the 
ſurviving chiefs bequeathed to their children 
the advice of patience and the duty of re- 


venge. 


H. When the black fwerin of Hungarians 
firſt hung over Europe, about nine hundred 
years after the Chriſtian æra, they were miſ⸗ 
taken by fear and ſuperſtition for the Gog and 


| Magog of the ſeriptures, the figns and fore- 


runners of the end of the world (17). Since 
the introduction of letters, they have explored 
their own antiquities with a ſtrong and laudable 


impulſe of patriotic curioſity (18). Their ra- 2 


tional criticiſm can no longer be amuſed with a 


vain pedigree of Attila and the Huns; ; but they 
complain that their primitive records have pe- 


riſhed in the Tartar war; that the truth or fiction 
of their ruſtic ſongs is long ſince forgotten; 


and that the fragments of a rude chronicle (19) 


mult be painfully reconciled with the cotempo- 
rary Rong foreign eee of the Imperial 
geOgrapncr. 


(12) F Miffrop of Wartzburgh ſubmitted this opinion to a reverend 
abhor ; ; but he more gravely decided, that Gog and Magog were the ſpi - 
ritual periecutors of the church; fine Gog fignifies the roof, the pride 
of the He:efarchs, and Magog what comes from the roof, the propaga- 
tion of their ſects, Yet theſe men once commanded the reſpect of man- 
kind (Fleury, Hiſt, Eccleſ. tom. xi. p. 594, &Cc.). 
(18) The two national authors, from whom I have derived the moſt 
eſliſtance, are George Pray (Difſertationes ad Annales veterum Hunga- 


rorom, &c, Vindabonæ. 1775, in folio), and Stephen Katona (Hiſt. 


Critica Ducum et Regum Huygarie ſtirpis Arpadianæ, Peſtini, 1778— 


1781, 5 vols. in octavo). The firſt embraces a large and often conjectu- 
ral ſpaces the latter, by his learning, judgment, and perſpicuity, delerves 


the name of a critical hiſtorian. 
(19) The author of this Chronicle is ſty led the notary of king Bela, 


* Katona has aſſigned him to the xiith century, and defends his character 


againft the hypercriticiſm of Pray, This rude annalift muſt have tran- 
ſcr:b. 4 fome hiſtorical records, fince he could afficm with dignity, re 
je ctis falſis fabulis ruſticorum, et garrulo canta joculatorum, In the 
xv'h century, theſe fables were collected by Thurotzius, and embelliſhed 


by the Italian Bonfinius. See the Preliminaty Diſcourſe in the Hoſt. 


Critica Ducum, p. 7—33- 
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geographer (29). Magiar is the national and 
oriental denomination of the Hungarians; but, 


among the tribes of Scythia, they are diſtin. 


guiſhed by the Greeks under the proper and pe- 
culiar name of Turks, as the deſcendants of 
that mighty people who had conquered and 
reigned from China to the Volga. The Pan- 
noman colony preſerved a correſpondence of 


trade and amity with the eaſtern Turks on the 
confines of Perſia; and after a ſeparation of 
three hundred and fifty years, the miſſionaries 


of the king of Hungary diſcovered and viſited 


their ancient country near the banks of the 


Volga. They were hoſpitably entertained by a 
people of Pagans and Savages who ſtill bore 


the name of Hungarians ; converſed in their 
native tongue, recollected a tradition of their 
long-loſt brethren, and liſtened with amazement 
to the marvellous tale of their new kingdom 
and religion. The zeal of converſion was ani- 
mated by the intereſt of conſanguinity ; and 


one of the greateſt of their princes had formed 


the generous, though fruitleſs deſign, of re- 


pleniſhing the ſolitude of Pannonia by this do- 
meſtic colony from the heart of Tartary (21). 


From this primitive country, they were driven 


to the welt by the tide of war and emigration, 
by the weight of the more diſtant tribes, who 


at the ſame time were fugitives and conquerors. 


Reaſon or fortune directed their courſe towards 


the frontiers of the Roman empire; they halt- 


ed in the uſual ſtations along the banks of the 
N 2 ; great 


(20) See Conſtantine de Adtaidrände Imperio, c. 3, 4. 13. 38—42. 
Katona has nicely fixed the compoſition of this work to the years 949, 
950, 951. (p. 4—7.). The critical hiſtorian (p. 34—107.) endeavours 
to prove the exiſtence, and to relate the ations, of a firſt duke Alnus, 
the father of Arpad, who is tacitly rejected by Conſtantine, 
(21) Pray (Diſſert. p. 3739, Kc.) produces and illuſtrates the 
original paſſages of the Hung uian mäſſionaries, Bonfinius and /Enz9 
Sylvius. 
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great rivers; and in the territories of Moſcow, 
Kiow, and Moldavia, ſome veſtiges have been 
_ diſcovered of their temporary reſidence. In 
this long and various peregrination, they could 
not always eſcape the dominion of the ſtrong- 
er; and the purity of their blood was improved 
or ſullied by the mixture of a foreign race: 
from a motive of compulſion or choice, ſeveral 
' tribes of the Chazars were aſſociated to the 
| ſtandard of their ancient vaſſals; introduced 
the uſe of a ſecond language ; and obtained by 
their ſuperior renown the moſt honourable 
place in the front of battle. The military force 
of the Turks and their allies marched in ſeven 
equal and artificial diviſions; each diviſion 
was formed of thirty thouſand eight hundred 
and fifty-ſeven warriors, and the proportion of 
women, children, and ſervants, ſuppoſes and 
requires at leaſt a million of emigrants. Their 
public counſels were directed by ſeven vayvods 
or hereditary chiefs, but the experience of diſ- 
cord and weakneſs recommended the more 
ſimple and vigorous adminiſtration of a ſingle 
perion. 'The ſceptre which had been declined 
by the modeſt Lebedias, was granted to the 
birth or merit of Almus and his ſon Arpad, 
and the authority of the ſupreme khan of the 
Chazars confirmed the engagement of the 
prince and people : of the people to obey his 
commands, of the prince o conſult their hap- 
. and glory. : 
With this narrative we might be reaſonably 
content, if the penetration of modern learning 
"ad not opened a new and larger proſpe& of 
the antiquities of nations. The Hungarian 
language ſtands alone, and as it were inſulated, 
among the Sclavonian dialects; but it bears a 
cloſe and clear affinity to the 1dioms of the 


Fennic 
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Fennic race (22), of an obſolete and ſavage 
race, which formerly occupied the northern 
regions of Aſia and Europe. The genuine 
appellation of Ugri or Igours is found on the 
weſtern confines of China (23); their migra- 
tion to the banks of the Irtiſh is atteſted by 
Tartar evidence (24); a ſimilar name and 
language are detected in the ſouthern parts 
of Siberia (25); and the remains of the Fen- 
nic tribes are widely, though thinly, ſcattered 
from the ſources of the Oby to the ſhores of _ 
Lapland (26). The conſanguinity of the Hun- 
garians and Laplanders would diſplay the 
powerful energy of climate on the children of 
a common parent; the lively contraſt between 
the bold adventurers, who are intoxicated with 
the wines of the Danube, and the wretched 
fugitives who are immerſed beneath the ſnows 
of the polar circle. Arms and freedom have 
ever been the ruling, though too often the 
unſucceſsful, paſſion of the Hungarians, who 
are endowed by nature with a vigorous con- 
WD N ſtitution 


(22) Fiſcher, in the Quæſtiones Petropolitanz, de Origine Ungro- 
rum, and Pray, Diſſertat. i, ii, iii. &c. have drawn up ſeveral compa- 
rative tables of the Hungarian with the Fennic dialects. The affinity 
is indeed ſtriking, but the liſts are ſhort, the words are purpoſely choſen 
and I read in the learned Bayer (Comment. Academ. Petropol. tom. x. 

p. 374), that although the Hungarian has adopted many Fennic words 
(innumeras voces), it eſſentially differs toto genio et natuia, 

(23) In the region of Turfan, which is clearly and minutely deſcrib.. e * 
ed by the Chineſe geographers (Gaubil, Hiſt. du Grand Gengiſcan, p. 13. | $ 
de Guignes, Hift, des Huns, tom. 11. p. 31, &c.). _ | 1 

(24) Hiſt. Genealogique des Tartars, par Abulghasi Bahadur Khan, 
partie ii. p. 90o- 98. N „ | | 
(25) In their journey to Pekin, both Iſbrand Ives (Harris's Collee- 
tion of Voyages and Travels, vol. 11, p. 920, 921.) and Bell (Travels, | : 
vol. 1. p. 174.) found the Vogulitz in the neighbourhood of Tobolſky, 1 

By the tortures of the etymological art, Ugur and Vegul are reduced to 8 f 
the ſame name; the circumj acent mountains really bear the appellation 

of Ugrian; and of all the Fennic dialects, the Vogulian is neareſt to 

the Hungarian (Fiſcher, Diſſertat. i. p. 20—30. Pray, Diſſertat. ii. 

p. 31—34.). 3 

(26) The eight tribes of the Fennic race, are deſcribed in the curioue | : 
work of M. Leveque (Hiſt. des Peuples ſoumis a la Domination de la | F 
Ruſſie, tom. i, p. 361—561:). | | 
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ſtitution of ſoul and body (27). Extreme cold 
has diminiſhed the ſtature and congealed the 
faculties of the Laplanders; and the Arctic 
tribes, alone among the ſons of men, are igno- 

rant of war, and unconſcious of human blood: 
an happy ignorance, if reaſon and virtue were 
the guardians of their peace (28)! 

Tactics and It is the obſervation of the Imperial author 
dhe Fange. Of the Tactics (29), that all the Scythian hords 
_ rians and reſembled each other in their paſtoral and mi- 
og pony litary life, that they all practiſed the ſame 
&. means of ſubſiſtence, and employed the ſame 
: inſtruments of deſtruction. But he adds, that 
the two nations of Bulgarians and Hungarians 
were ſuperior to their brethren, and fimilar to 
cach other, in the improvements, however rude, 
of their diſcipline and government ; their viſt- 
ble likeneſs determines Leo to confound his 
friends and enemies in one common deſcrip— 
tion; and the picture may be heightened by 
ſome ſtrokes from their contemporaries of the 
tenth century. Except the merit and fame of 
military proweſs, all that is valued by mankind 
appeared vile and contemptible to theſe Bar- 
barians, whoſe native fierceneſs was ſtimulated 


by the conſciouſneſs of numbers and freedom. 
The 


(27) This picture of the Bulgarians and Be is chiefly drawn 
from the Tactics of Leo, p. 796—501 and the Latin Annals which are 
al:eged by Baronios, Pagi, and Muratori, A. D. 889, &c. | 

(28) Buffon, Hiſt, Naturelle, tom. v. p. 6. in 122%, Guſtavus 
Adolphus attempted, without ſucceſs, to form a regiment of Leplanders. 
Orotius ſays of theſe Arctic tribes, arma arcus et pharetra ſed adverſus 
feras (Annal, I. iv. p. 236). and attempts, after the manner of Tact- 
tus, to varniſh with philoſophy their brutal ignorance, 

(29) Leo has obſerved, that the government of the Turks was 
monarchical, and that their puniſhments were rigorous (Tactic. p. 896. 
are Neu Papas), Rbegino (in Chron. A. D. 889) mentions theft 
as a Capital crime, and his juriſprudence is confirmed by the original 
code of St. Stephen (A. D. 1016). If a ſlave were guilty, he was 
chaſtiſed, for the fiiſt time, with the loſs of his noſe, or a fine of five 
heifers ; for the ſecond, with the loſs of his ears, or a ſimilar fine; for 
the third, with death ; which the freeman did not incur till the fourth 
offence, 2s his firſt penalty was the loſs of liberty (Katona, Hiſt, Ree 
gum, — wa tom. 1. p. 231. 232.). 
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The tents of the Hungarians were of leather, 
their garments of fur; they ſhaved their hair 
and ſcarified their faces: in ſpeech they were 
ſlow, in action prompt, in treaty perfidious; 
and they ſhared the common reproach of Bar- 
barians, too ignorant to conceive the import- 
ance of truth, too proud to deny or palliate 


the breach of their moſt ſolemn engagements. | 
Their ſimplicity has been praiſed ; yet they ab- 


{ſtained only from the luxury they had never 


known; whatever they ſaw they coveted ; their 


deſires were inſatiate, and their ſole induſtry 


was the hand of violence or rapine. By the 


definition of a paſtoral nation, I have recalled 
a long deſcription of the economy, the war- 


fare, and the government that prevail in that 


ſtage of ſociety; I may add, that to fiſhing as 
well as to the chace, the Hungarians were in- 
debted for a part of their ſubſiſtence, and ſince 
they ſeldom cultivated the ground, they mull, at 
leaſt in their new ſettlements, have ſonietimen 


practiſed a flight and unſkilful huſbandry. In 


their emigrations, perhaps in their expeditions, 


the hoſt was accompanied by thouſands of 


ſheep and oxen, who encreaſed the cloud of 


formidable duſt, and afforded a conſtant and 


wholeſome ſupply of milk and animal food. A 


plentiful command of forage was the firſt care 
of the general, and if the flocks and herds were 


ſecure of their paſtures, the hardy warrior was 
alike inſenſible of danger and fatigue. The con- 


fuſion of men and cattle that overſpread the coun- 


try expoſed their camp to a nocturnal ſurpriſe, 


had not a ftill wider circuit been occupied by 


their light cavalry, perpetually in motion to diſ- 
cover and delay the approach of the enemy. 
After ſome experience of the Roman tactics, 


they adopted the uſe of the ſword and ſpear, 
the vole of the ſoldier, and the iron breaſt- 


Plate 
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plate of his ſteed : but their native and deadly 
weapon was the Tartar bow : from the earlieſt 
infancy, their children and ſervants were ex- 


erciſed in the double ſcience of archery and 
| horſemanſhip ; their arm was ſtrong ; their 
aim was ſure; and in the moſt rapid career, 


they were taught to throw themſelves back- 


wardg, and Hoot a volley of arrows into the 


air. In open combat, in ſecret ambuſh, in 


flight, or purſuit, they were equally formida- 
ble: an appearance of order was maintained 


in the foremoſt ranks, but their charge was 
driven forwards by the impatient preſſure of 


ſucceeding crowds. They purſued, headlong 


and raſh, with looſened reins and horrific outs. : 
cries; but if they fled, with real or difſembled 
fear, the ardour of a purſuing foe was check- 
ed and chaſtiſed by the ſame habits of irregular 
ſpeed and ſudden evolution. In the abuſe of 
victory, they aſtoniſhed Europe, yet ſmarting 
from the wounds of the Saracen and the Dane: 


mercy they rarely aſked, and more rarely be- 


ſtowed ; both ſexes were accuſed as equally in- 
acceſſible to pity, and their appetite for raw fleſh 
might countenance the popular tale, that they 
drank the blood and feaſted on the hearts of 


the ſlain. Yet the Hungarians were not devoid 


of thoſe principles of juſtice and humanity, 
which nature has implanted in every boſom. 


The licence of public and private injuries was 
reſtrained by laws and puniſhments ; and in 
the ſecurity of an open camp, theft is the 


moſt tempting and molt dangerous offence. 


Among the Barbarians, there were many, 


whole ſpontaneous virtue ſupplied their laws and 
corrected their manners, who performed the 


duties, and ſympathiſed with the affections, of 


ſocial lite. 


After 
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After a long pilgrimage of flight or victory, Efabliſh- 

the Turkiſh hords approached the common li- ment and 
mits of the French and Byzantine empires. the Hunga- 
Their firſt conqueſts and final ſettlements ex- 5. 389. 
tended on either ſide of the Danube above Vi- : 
enna, below Belgrade, and beyond the meaſure 

of the Roman province of Pannonia, or the 
modern kingdom of Hungary (30). That am- 

ple and fertile land was looſely occupied by the 
Moravians, a Sclavonian name and tribe, which 

were divided by the invaders into the compaſs 

of a narrow province. Charlemagne had 
ſtretched a vague and nominal empire as far as 

the edge of Tranſylvania ; but, after the fai- 
lure of his legitimate line, the dukes of Mo- 

ravia forgot their obedience and tribute to 

the monarchs of Oriental France. The baſ- 

tard Arnulph was provoked to invite the 

arms of the Turks; they ruſhed through the 

real or figurative wall, which his indiſcretion 

had thrown open ; and the king of Germany 

has been juſtly reproached as a traitor to the 4 
civil and eccleſiaſtical ſociety of the Chriſtians. _. =_ 
During the life of Arnulph, the Hungarians , A. b. 966 
were checked by gratitude or fear; but in azẽ. 
the infancy of his ſon Lewis they diſcovered 1 
and invaded Bavaria; and ſuch was their Scy- 

thian ſpeed, that in a ſingle day a circuit of 

fifty miles was ſtript and conſumed. In the 

battle of Augſburgh the Chriſtians maintained 

their advantage till the ſeventh hour of the 

day : they were deceived and vanquiſhed by 9 
the flying ſtratagems of the Turkiſh cavalry. \ 
The conflagration ſpread over the provinces —_ 
of Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia; and the 


Hungarians 


* 


* * * 


(30) See Katona, Hiſt, Ducum Hungar, p. 321—3 32 
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Hungarians (31) promoted the reign of anar- 


chy, by forcing the ſtouteſt barons to difci- 


pline their vaſſals and fortify their caſtles. 


'The origin of walled towns 1s aſcribed to this 


calamitous period; nor could any diſtance be 


ſecure againſt an enemy, who, almoſt at the 
ſame inſtant, laid in aſhes the Helvetian mo- 
naſtery of St. Gall, and the city of Bremen, 


on the ſhores of the northern ocean. Above 


thirty years the Germanic empire or kingdom 
was ſubject to the ignominy of tribute; and 
reſiſtance was dilarmed by the menace, the 
ſerious and effectual menace, of dragging the 


women and children into captivity, and of 


Naughtering the males above the age of ten 


A. D. goo, 


years. I have neither power nor inclination 
to follow the Hungarians beyond the Rhine; 
but I muſt obſerve with ſurpriſe, that the 
ſouthern provinces of France were blaſted by 


the tempeſt, and that Spain, behind her Py- 


renees, was aſtoniſhed at the approach of theſe 


formidable ſtrangers (32). The vicinity of 
Italy had tempted their early inroads ; but, 


from their camp on the Brenta, they beheld 


with ſome terror the apparent ſtrength and 
populouſneſs of the new: diſcovered country. 


They requeſted leave to retire; their requeſt 


was proudly rejected by the Italian King; and 


the lives of twenty thouſand Chriſtians paid 
the forfeic of his obſtinacy and rafhneſs, 
Among the cities of the Welt, the royal Pa- 


via 


(635) Hvungarorum gens, cujus omnes fere notiones expertæ ſevitiam, 
&c. is the preface of Liutprand (1,1. c. 2.), who frequently expatiates 
on the calamities of his own times. See l. i. c. 5. I. in. c. 1,2. 4,5, 6, 
7. I. iii. e. 1. &c. J. v. c. 8. 15. in Legat. p. 488. His colours are 
glaring, but his chronology muſt be rectified by Pegi and Muratori. 

(32) The three bloody reigns of Arpad, Zoltan, and Toxus, are cri- 
tically illufirated by Katona (Hiſt. Ducum, &c. p. 107-499.) His di- 
ligence has ſearched both natives and foreigners, yet to ihe deeds of 
miſchief or glory, I have been able to add the defruQion of Bremen 
(Adam Bremenſis, i. 43. ). 
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via was conſpicuous in fame and ſplendour; ; 


and the pre-eminence of Rome itſelf was on- 
ly derived from the relics of tae apoſtles. 
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The Hungarians appeared; Pavia was in A D. 924. 


flames ; forty-three churches were conſumed ; 

and, after the maſſacre of the people, they 
ſpared about two hundred wretches, who had 
gathered ſome buſhels of gold and filver (a 
vague exaggeration) from the ſmoking ruins 


of their country. In theſe annual excurſions 


from the Alps to the neighbourhood of Rome 


and Capua, the churches, that yet eſcaped, 


reſounded with a fearful litany : :* O ſave and 


„, deliver us from the arrows of the Hunga- 
& rjans!'' But the ſaints were deaf or inexo- 


rable ; and the torrent rolled forwards, till it 


was ſtopped by the extreme land of Cala- 


bria (33). A compoſition was offered and ac- 
vie for the head of each Italian ſubject ; = 


and ten buſhels of ſilver were poured forth in 
the Turkiſh camp. But falſehood is the na- 
tural antagoniſt of violence; and the robbers 
were defrauded both in the numbers of the 


aſſeſſment and the ſtandard of the metal. On 


the fide of the Faſt the Hungarians were op- 


poſed in doubtful conflict by the equal arms 
of the Bulgarians, whole faith forbade an al- 


liance with the Pagans, and whoſe ſituation 
formed the barrier "of the Byzantine empire. 
The barrier was overturned ; the emperor of 


A, D. 924. 


Conſtantinople beheld the waving banners of 
the 


(33) Muratori has conſidered with patriotic care the . and re- 


ſources of Modena, The citizens beſought St. Geminianus, thei: pa- 
tron, to avert, by his interceſſion, the rabies, flagellum, &c. 
Nunc te rogamus licet ſervi peſhm1 

| Ab Ungerorum nos defendas jaculis, 
| The biſhop erected walls for the public defence, not contra dominos ſe. 
renos (Antiquitat. Ital. med, Avi, tom. 1. diſſertat. i. p. 21, 22.), and 
the ſong of the nightly watch is not without elegance or uſe (tom. iii. 
diff. xl. p. 709.). The Italian annaliſt has accurately traced the ſeries 
of their inroads (Annali d'Italia, tom. vii. p. 365. 367. 93 401. 437. 
440. tom. viii. p. 19. 41 52, &c. 


— 
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the Turks; and one of their boldeſt warriors 


_ preſumed to ſtrike a battle-axe into the golden 


victory of 
_ Henry the 
Fowler, 


A.D. 934- 


gate. 'The arts and treaſures of the Greeks di- 


verted the affault ; but the Hungarians might 


boaſt in their retreat, that they had impoſed a 
tribute on the ſpirit of Bulgaria and the majeſty 


of the Cæſars (34). The remote and rapid ope- 


rations of the fame campaign, appear to mag- 
nify the power and numbers of the Turks; but 
their courage is molt deſerving of praiſe, ſince 


a light troop of three or four hundred horſe 
A would often attempt and execute the moſt dar- 
ing inroads to the gates of Theſſalonica and Con- 


ſtantinople. At this diſaſtrous æra of the ninth 
and tenth centuries, Europe was afflicted by a 


triple ſcourge from the North, the Eaſt, and the 
South: the Norman, the Hungarian, and the 
Saracen, ſometimes trod the ſame ground of de- 


ſolation ; and theſe ſavage foes might have been 
compared by Homer to the two lions growling 
over the carcaſe of a mangled ſtag (35). . 

The deliverance of Germany and Chriſtendom 


was atchieved by the Saxon princes, Henry the 


Fowler and Otho the Great, who, in two me- 


morable battles, for ever broke the power of 


the Mn ( 36). The valiant Henry was 
rouſed 


(34) Both the Hungarian and Ruſſian annals 10 that they be- 
ſieged, or attacked, or inſulted Conſtantinople (Pray, diſſertat. x. p. 239. 


Katona, Hiſt. Ducum, p. 354—360.); and the fact is almoſ confeſſed by 


the Byzantine hiſtoriens (Leo Grammaticus, p. 506. Cedrenus, tom. ii. 
p. 629.) : yet, however glorious to the nation, it is denied or doubted by 
the critical hiſtorian, and even by the notary of Bela, Their ſcepticiſm 
is meritorious ; they could not ſafely tranſcribe or believe the ruſticorum 
fabulas ; but Katona might have given due attention to the evidence of 
Liutprand, Bulgarorum gentem atque Gratorum tributariam fecerant 


(Hiſt, I. ii. c. 4. p. 435. ). 
(35) 


N %] ws 8 


OT, oute g Xopupnot TEept HTRfAEVNG EAaÞIO 
Au TEVEOTE ch QpoveoTe Ne x 

(36) They are amply and critically diſcuſſed by Katona (Hift 8 
p. 360—368. 427—470.). Liutprand (1. ii, c. 8. 9.) is the beſt evidence 
for the former, and Witichind (Annal. Saxon. I. iii) of the latter: but 
the critical hiſtorian will not even overlook the horn of a warrior, which 
is ſaid to be preſerved at Jaz-berin, 
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rouſed from a bed of ſickneſs by the invaſion of 
his country: but his mind was vigorous and 
his prudence ſucceſsful. My companions,” 
ſaid he on the morning of the combat, “ main- 

„ tain your ranks, receive on your bucklers 
ce the firſt arrows of the Pagans, and prevent 
„ their ſecond diſcharge by the equal and rapid 
career of your lances.” They obeyed and 
conquered : and the hiſtorical picture of the 
caſtle of Merſeburgh, expreſſed the features, or 
at leaſt the character, of Henry, who, in an 
age of ignorance, entruſted to the finer arts the 
perpetuity of his name (37). At the end of 
twenty years, the children of the Turks who had 

fallen by his ſword invaded the empire of his 

ſon; and their force is defined, in the loweſt bang the 
_ eſtimate, at one hundred thouſand horſe. They &. P. 955: 
were invited by domeſtic faction; the gates of 
Germany were treacherouſly unlocked, and 
they ſpread far beyond the Rhine and the 
Meule, into the heart of Flanders. But the 
vigour and prudence of Otho diſpelled the con- 
ſpiracy ; the princes were made ſenſible, that 
unleſs they were true to each other, their reli- 
gion and country were irrecoverably loſt; and 
the national powers were reviewed in the plains 
of Augſburgh. They marched and fought in 
eight legions, according to the diviſion of pro- 
vinces and tribes; the firſt, ſecond, and third, 
were compoſed of Bavarians ; ; the fourth of 
Franconians ; > the fifth of Saxons, under the 


immediate 


(37) Hunc vero triumphum tam laude quam memoria dignum, ad 
Mereſburgum rex in ſuperiori cœnaculo domus per Zwypaquay, id eſt, pic- 
turam notari, præcepit, adeo ut rem verem potius quam veriſimilem vi- 
deas: an high encomium (Liutprand, I. ii. e. 9.). Another palace in 
Germany had been painted with holy ſubjects, by the order of Charle- 
magne; and Muratori may juſtly affirm, nulla ſæcula fuere in quibus 
pictores deſiderati fuerint (Antiquitat. Ital. medii Evi, tom. ii. diſſert. 
xxiv. p. 360, 361.). Our domeſtic claims to antiquity of ignorance and 
original imperfection (Mr, Walpole's lively words) are of a much more 
recent date ( Anecdotes of Painting, vol, i. p. 2, &c.). 
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immediate command of the monarch ; the ſixth 


and ſeventh conſiſted of Swabians ; and the 


eighth legion, of a thouſand Bohemians, cloſed 


the rear of the hoſt. The reſources of diſci- 


pline and valour were fortified by the arts of 


ſuperſtition, which, on this occaſion, may de- 


ſerve the epithets of generous and ſalutary. 

The ſoldiers were purified with a faſt ; the camp 
was bleſſed with the relics of ſaints and martyrs; 
and the Chriſtian hero girded on his fide the 


ſword of Conſtantine, graſped the invincible 
| ſpear of Charlemagne, and waved the banner 
of St. Maurice, the præfect of the Thebæan le- 


ron. But his firmeſt confidence was placed 


in the holy lance (38), whoſe point was faſhion- 


ed of the nails of the croſs, and which his fa- 
ther had extorted from the king of Burgundy, 
by the threars of war and the gift of a pro- 
vince. The Hungarians were expeſted i in the 


front; they ſecretly paſſed the Lech, a river of 
| Bavaria” that falls into the Danube; turned the 
rear of the Chriſtian army; plundered the 


baggage, and diſordered the legions of Bohe- 
mia and Swabia. The battle was reſtored by 
the Franconians, whoſe duke, the valiant Con- 
rad, was pierced with an arrow as he reſted from 


his fatigues: the Saxons fought under the 


eyes of their king; and his victory ſurpaſl- 
ed, in merit and importance, the triumphs of 
the laſt two hundred years. The loſs of the 


Hungarians was ftill greater in the flight 
than in the action; they were encompaſſed 


by the rivers of Bavaria; and their paſt cruelties 
excluded them from the hope of mercy. Three 


captive princes were hanged at Ratiſbon, the 
multitude 


38 See Baronivs, Annal. Eccleſ. A, D. 929, No. 2—5. The 
lance of Chrift is taken from the beſt evidence, Liutprand (I. iv. c. 12.), 
Sigebert, and the acts of St, Gerard: but the other military relics depend 
on the faith of the (eſta Anglorum poſt Bedam, L ii. c. 8. 

(39) Kona, Hiſt, Ducum Hungarlæ, p. so, &c, 
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multitude of priſoners was ſlain or mutilated, 
and the fugitives, who preſumed to appear 
in the face of their country, were condemn- 
ed to everlaſting poverty and diſgrace (39). 
Yet the ſpirit 'of the nation was humbled, 


and the moſt acceſſible paſſes of Hungary 
were fortified with a ditch and rampart. Ad- 
verity ſuggeſted the counſels of moderation 


and peace: the robbers of the Weſt acquieſced 
in a ſedentary life; and the next generation was 


taught by a diſcerning prince, that far more 


5 be gained by multiplying and exchang- 
ing the produce of a fruitful ſoil. The na- 
tive race, the Turkiſh or Fennic blood, was 
mingled with new colonies of Scythian or 


Sclavonian origin (40); many thouſands of 
robuſt and induſtrious captives had been im- 
ported from all the countries of Europe (41); 


and after the marriage of Geiſa with a Ba- 


varian princeſs, he beſtowed honours and eſ- 
tates on the nobles of Germany (42 ). The 


ſon 


(40) Among theſe FT Fo we may diſtinguiſh, 1. The Chagurs, or 
Cabari, who joined the Hungarians on their march (Conſtant, de admin, 


Imp. c. 39, 40. p. 108, 109.). 2. The Jazyges, Moravians, and Sicu- 
li, whom they found in the land; the laſt were perhaps a remnant of the 
Huns of Attila, and were entrufled with the guard of the borders, 4. 
| The Ruſſians, wha, like the Swits in France, imparted a general name 


to the royal porters, 4. t he Bulgarians, whoſe chiefs (A. D. 986) 


were invited, cum magna multitudine Hiſmabelitarum. Had any of theſe 
Sclayonians embraced the Mahometan religion? 5. The Biſſeni and 
Cumans, a mixed multitude of Patzinacites, Uzi, Chazars, &c. who had 
ſpread to the lower Danube. The laſt colony of 40,000 Cumans, A, D. 


1239, was received and converted by the kings of Hungary, who de- 


| rived from that tribe a new regal appellation (Pray. Diſſert. vi, vii. p. 


109—173- Katona, Hiſt, Ducum, p. 95—99. 25 9—264- 476. 479— 


483, &c.). 

(41) Chriſtiani autem, quorum pars major populi eſt, qui ex omni 
parte mundi illue tracti ſunt captivi, &e. Such was the language of Pili- 
grinus, the firſt miſſionary who entered Hungary, A. D. 973. Pars ma- 
jor is ftrong, Hiſt. Ducum, p. 57 

(42) The fideles Teutonici of Geiſla are authenticated in old charters ; ; 
and Katona, with his uſual induſtry, has made a fair eſtimate of theſe 
colonics, which had been ſo looſely magninied by the Italian Ranzanus 
(Hiſt, Critic, Ducum, p. 667-681). 


* 
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ſon of Geiſa was inveſted with the regal ti- 
tle, and the houſe of Arpad reigned three 
hundred years in the kingdom of Hungary. 
But the freeborn Barbarians were not daz- 
zled by the luſtre of the diadem, and the 


people aſſerted their indefeaſible right of chuſ- 
ing, depoſing, and puniſhing the hereditary 
ſervant of the ſtate. N ELF 


| Origin of 
the Ruſſian 
monarchy. 


III. The name of Rvuss1ans (43) was firſt 
divulged, in the ninth century, by an embaſ- 
ſy from Theophilus, emperor of the Eaſt, to 


the emperor of the Welt, Lewis, the ſon of 
Charlemagne. The Greeks were accompani- 


A.D. 339. 


ed by the envoys of the great duke, or cha- 


gan, or czar, of the Ruſſians. In their jour- 
ney to Conſtantinople, they had traverſed ma- 


ny hoſtile nations; and they hoped to eſcape 


the dangers of their return by requeſting the 


French monarch to tranſport them by ſea to 
their native country. A cloſer examination 
detected their origin: they were the brethren 


of the Swedes and Normans, whoſe name was 
already odious and formidable in France; 


and it might juſtly be apprehended that theſe 


Ruſſian ſtrangers were not the meſſengers of 
peace, but the emiſlaries of war. They were 
detained, while the Greeks were diſmiſſed ; 


and Lewis expected a more ſatisfactory ac- 


pitality or prudence, according to the inte- 


count, that he might obey the laws of hoſ- 


reſt 


(43) Among the Greeks, this national appellation has a ſingular RE 


Pag, as an undechnable wore, of which many fanciful etymologics have 


been ſuggeſted. I have peruſed, with pleaſure and profit, a diſſertation 
de Oligine Rufforum (Comment. Academ, Petropolitanz, tom. viii, p- 

$8—436.), by Theophilus Sigefrid Bayer, a learned German, who 
K his life and labours in the ſervice of Ruſſia, A geographical tract 
of 'Anville, de 'Fmpire de Ruſſie, ſon Origine, et ſes Accroiflemens 
(Paris, 1772, in 12”), has likewiſe been of uſe, 
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reſt of both empires (44). This Scandinavian 
origin of the people, or at leaſt the princes, of 
Ruſſia, may be confirmed and illuſtrated by the 
national annals (45) and the general hiſtory of 
the North. The Normans, who had ſo 2 
been concealed by a veil of impenetrable dark- 
neſs, ſuddenly burſt forth in the ſpirit of naval 
and military enterpriſe. The vaſt, and, as it is 


ſaid, the populous, regions of Denmark, Swe- 


den, and Norway, were crowded with indepen- 
dent chieftains and deſperate adventurers, who 
ſighed in the lazineſs of peace, and ſmiled in 
the agonies of death. Piracy was the exerciſe, 
the trade, the glory, and the virtue, of the 
Scandinavian youth. Impatient of a bleak cli- 
mate and narrow limits, they ſtarted from the 
\ banquet, graſped their arms, ſounded their horn, 


aſcended their veſſels, and explored every coaſt 


that promiſed either ſpoil or ſettlement. The 
Baltic was the firſt ſcene of their naval atchieve- 
ments; they viſited the eaſtern ſhores, the ſilent 
reſidence of Fennic and Sclavonian tribes, and 
the primitive Ruſſians of the lake Ladoga paid 
a tribute, the ſkins of white ſquirrels, to theſe ſtran- 
gers, whom they ſaluted with the title of Varangi- 
ans (46) or Corſairs. Their ſuperiority in arms, 
diſcipline, and renown, commanded the fear and 
reverence of the natives. In their wars againſt 
the more inland lavages, the Varangians con- 

Vor. . O "deſcended 


(44) See the entire paſſage (dignum, ſays Bayer, ut aureis in tabulis 


ßgatu r) 1 in the Annales Bertiniani Francorum (in Script. Ital. Muratori, 
tom. ii. pars i. p. 52 5.), A. D. 839, twenty-two years before the Era 
of Ruric, In the xth century, Liutprand (Hiſt. I. v. c. 6.) ſpeaks of 
the Ruſſians and Normans as the ſame Aquilonares homines of a red 
complexion. 

(45) My knowledge of theſe annels is drawn from MM, Leveque, Hiſ- 
toire de Ruſſie. Neſtor, the firſt and beſt of theſe ancient annaliſts, was 


a monk of Kiow, who died in the beginning of the xiith century; but 
his Chronicle was obſcure, till it was publiſhed at Peterſburgn, 1767, in 


4%. Leveque, Hiſt, de Ruſſie, tom. i. p. xvi, Coxe's Travels, vol. it, 
P. 184. 

(46) Theophil. Sig. Bayer de Varaęis (for the name is differently 
ſpelt), in Comment. Academ. Petropolitenæ, tum, iv, p. 275311. 
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deſcended to ſerve as friends and auxiliaries, 
and gradually, by choice or conqueſt, obtained 
the dominion of a people whom they were qua- 
lified to protect. Their tyranny was expelled, 
their valour was again recalled, till at length, 
Ruric, a Scandinavian chief, became the father 
of a dynaſly which reigned above ſeven hundred 
years. His brothers extended his influence: the 
example of ſervice and uſurpation was imitated 
by his companions in the ſouthern provinces of 
Ruſſia; and their eſtabliſhments, by the uſual 
methods of war and aſſaſſination, were cemented 
Into the fabric of a powerful monarchy. 
The Varn- As long as the deſcendants of Ruric were 
ans Of conſidered as aliens and conquerors, they ruled 
rople. by the ſword of the Varangians, diſtributed 
eſtates and ſubjeQs to their faithful captains, 
and ſupplied their numbers with freſh ſtreams 
of adventurers from the Baltic coaſt (47). But 
when the Scandinavian chiefs had ſtruck a deep 
and permanent root into the ſoil, they mingled 
with the Ruſhans in blood, religion, and lan- 
guage, and the firſt Waladamir had the merit of 
delivering his country from theſe foreign merce- 
naries. They had ſeated him on the throne; 
his riches were inſufficient to ſatisfy their de- 
mands; but they liſtened to his pleaſing advice, 
that they ſhould ſeek, not a more grateful, but 
a more wealthy maſter ; ; that they ſhould embark 
tor Greece, where, inſtead of the ſkins of ſquir- 
rels, filk and gold would be the recompence 
of their ſervice. At the fame time the Ruſſian 
prince admoniſhed his Byzantine ally to diſ- 
perſe and employ, to recompenſe and reſtrain, 
theſe 


A. D 


(47) v et, as late as the year 10:8, Kiow and Ruſſia were {ll guarded, 
ex fugitivorum ſervorum robore, confluentium et maxime Danorum, 
| Payer, who quotes (p. 262.) the Chronicle of Dithmar of Merſeburgb, 
obſerves, that it Was unuſual for the Germans to caliſt in a foreign ſer- 
vice. | | 
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theſe impetuous children of the North. Con- 


temporary writers have recorded the introduc- 


tion, name, and character, of the Varangians : 


each day they roſe in confidence and eſteem; 
the whole body was aſſembled at Conſtantinople 
to perform the duty of guards; and their ſtrength 


Was recruited by a numerous band of their 


countrymen from the iſland of Thule. On this 


occaſion the vague appellation of Thule is applied 
to England; and the new Varangians were a co- 
lony of Engliſh and Danes who Hed from the 


yoke of the Norman conqueror. The habits of 


pilgrimage and piracy had approximated the 
countries of the earth; theſe exiles were enter- 
tained in the Byzantine court; and they pre- 
ſerved, till the laſt age of the empire, the inhe- 


ritance of ſpotleſs loyalty, and the uſe of the 
Daniſh or Engliſh tongue. With their broad 
and double-edged battle-axes on their ſhoulders, 


they attended the Greek emperor to the temple, 
the ſenate, and the hippodrome ; he ſlept and 
feaſted under their truſty guard; and the keys 


of the palace, the treaſury, and the capital, 
were held by the firm and faithful hands of the 


Varangians (48). 


In the tenth century, the geography of Scy- 
thia was extended far beyond the limits of an- 
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3 | 
and trade of 


cient knowledge; and the monarchy of the Ruſ- A. P. 959- 


ſians obtains a vaſt and conſpicuous place in the 
map of Conſtantine (49). The ſons of Ruric | 


O 2 were 


(48) Ducange has collected from the original authors the ſtate and 
hiſtory of the Varangi at Conſtantinople (Gloſſar. Med. et Infimæ Græ- 
citatis, ſub voce Bapayys,. Med. et Infime Latinitatis, ſub voce Vagri. 


Not. ad Alcxiad, Annæ Comnenæ, p. 256, 257, 258. Notes ſur Villehar- 
douin, p. 2906—299.). See l:kewiſe the Annotations of Reiſke to the 


Czremoniale Aulz Byzant. of Conſtantine, tom. ii. p. 149, 150. Saxo 


Grammaticus affirms, that they ſpoke Daniſh; but 3 maintains 
them till the fifteenth centuiy in the uſe of their native Engliſh: Honk 


vilgos E Bapayyo XKaT TauY T7ATPIONY YAWTTAY AUTWY 1TH IV HANNCL. 

(49) The original record of the geography and trade of Ruſſia is pro- 
duced by the emperor Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus (de Adminiſtrat. Im- 
perii, c. 2. p. £5, 56. C. 9. p. 59 —61. c. 13. P. 6367. Cc. 37» p. 106. 

| | | Yo | | 5. 42. 
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domir, or Moſcow; and, it they were confined 


on that ſide by the hords of the Eaſt, their 
weſtern frontier in thoſe early days was en- 
larged to the Baltic ſea and the country of the 


Pruſſians. Their northern reign aſcended above 
the ſixtieth degree of latitude, over the Hyper- 
borean regions, which fancy had peopled with 


monſters, or clouded with eternal darkneſs. To 
the ſouth they followed the courſe of the Bo- 
ryſthenes, and approached with that river the 
8 75 bourhood of the Euxine ſea. The tribes 


har dwelt, or wandered, in this ample circuit 


were obedient to the ſame conqueror, and in- 
ſenſibly blended into the ſame nation. The 


were maſters of the ſpacious province of Wolo- 


/ 


language of Ruſha is a dialect of the Scla- 


other; and, as the Sclavonian prevailed in 


the South, it may be preſumed that the origi- 


nal Ruslan of the North, the primitive ſub- 


vonian; but, in the tenth century, theſe two 
modes of ſpeech were different from each 


jects of the Varangian chief, were a portion of the 


Fennic race. With the emigration, union, or 
diſſolution of the wandering tribes, the looſe 


and indefinite picture of the Scythian deſart has 


continually ſhifted. But the moſt ancient map 


of Ruſlia affords ſome places which ſtill retain 


their name and poſition ; and the rwo capitals 
Novogorod (50) and Kiow (51), are coeval 


with 


c. 42. p. 112, 173. ), end illuſtrated by the diligence of Bayer (de Geo- 


gravhia Ruſſe vic narumque Regionum c circiter A. C. 948, in Com- 


ment. Academ, Petropol. tom. ix. p. 4679—422. tom. x. p. 371—421. . 


wich che aid of the chronicles and traditions of Ruſſia, Scandinavia, &c. 
(o) The havghty proverb, “ Who can reſiſt God and the great No- 
vogorod ?“ is applied by M. Leveque (Hift. de Ruſſie, tom. 1. p. bo.) 


even te the times that Peer the reign of Ruric. In the courſe of 


his viftory he freq .ently celebrates this republic, which was ſuppreſſed 
A. D. 1475 (tom. ii., p. 252—266,), That accurate traveller, Adam 
Olearius, deſcribes (in 1635) the remain of Novogorod, and the route by 


| ſea and land of the Holſtein ambaſſadors (tom. i. p. 123—129.). 


(cx) In hac magna civitate, quæ eſt caput ret ni, plus trecentæ eccle- 
fix habcatur et aundinæ octo, populi etiam ignota manus (Egschardus 


ad 
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with the firſt age of the monarchy. Novogorod 
had not yet delerved the epithet of great, nor 


che alliance of the Hanſeatic league, which dif- 
fuſed the ſtreams of opulence and the principles 


of freedom. Kiow could not yet boaſt of three 


hundred churches, an innumerable people, and 
a degree of greatneſs and ſplendour, which was 
compared with Conſtantinople by thoſe who had 
never ſeen the reſidence of the Cæſars. In 


their origin, the two cities were no more than 
camps or fairs, the moſt convenient ſtations in 


which the Barbarians might aſſemble for the 


occaſional buſineſs of war or trade. Yet even 


theſe aſſemblies announce ſome progreſs in the 
arts of ſociety; a new breed of cattle was im- 
ported from the ſouthern provinces; and the 
ſpirit of commercial enterpriſe pervaded the ſea 
and land from the Baliie 1 to the Euxine, from 
the mouth of the Oder to the port of Con- 
ſtantinople. In the days of Idolatry and bar- 


bariſm, the Sclavonic city of Julin was fre- 


quented and enriched by the Normans, who had 
prudently ſecured a free mart of purchaſe and 
exchange (52). From this harbour, at the en- 
trance of the Oder, the corfair, or merchant, 
Failed in forty-three days to the eaſtern ſhores 


of the Baltic, the moſt diſtant nations were 


intermingled, and the holy groves of Curland 
are ſaid to have been decorated with Grecian 


and | 


ad A. D. 1013, apud Bayer, tom. ir. p. 412.). He likewiſe quotes 
(tom. x. p. 397.) the words of the Saxon annaliſt, Cojus ( Ruſſæ) me- 


tropolis el Chive, zmala ſceptri Conſtanti nopolitani quz eſt clariſſimum 


Gecus Grecie, The fame of Kiow, eſpecially in the xith enen had 
reached the German and the Arabian geographers. 

(52) In Odotæ oftio qua Scythicas alluit paludes, nobilifima c1vitas 
Julinum, celeberrimam Barbaris et Cræcis qui ſant in circuita præſtans 
ſtationem; eſt ſane maxima omnium quas Europa claudit civitatum 
(Adam Bremenſis, Hiſt. Eccleſ. p. 19.). A ſtrange exaggeration even 
in the xith century, The trade of the Baltic and the Hanſeatic league, 
are carefully treated in Anderſon's Hiſtorical Deduction of Commerce 
at leaſt, in our languages, am not — with any book ſo ſatis- 


factory. 
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and Spaniſh gold (53). Between the ſea and 


Novogorod an ealy intercourle was diſcovered ; 
in the ſummer, through a gulph, a lake, and 


a navigable river; in the winter ſeaſon, over 
the hard and level ſurface of boundleſs ſnows. 


From the neighbourhood of that city, the 


Ruſſians deſcended the ſtreams that fal into 


the Boryſthenes; their canoes, of a ſingle tree, 


were laden with flaves of every age, furs of 


every ſpecies, the ſpoil of their bee-hives, and 


the hides of their cattle; and the whole pro- 
duce of the North was collected and diſcharg- 
ed in the magazines of Kiow. The month of 


June was the ordinary ſeaſon of the departure 


of the fleet: the timber of the canoes was 


framed into the oars and benches of more 
ſolid and capacious boats; and they proceeded 
without obſtacle down the Boryſthenes, as far 
as the ſeven or thirteen ridges of rocks, which 


traverſe the bed, and precipitate the waters, of 


the river. At the more ſhallow falls it was 


ſufficient to lighten the veſſels ; but the deeper 
cataracts were impaſſable; and the mariners, 


who dragged their veſſels and their ſlaves fix 


miles over land, were expoſed in this toilſome 


journey to the robbers of the deſert (54). At 
the firſt iſland below the falls, the Ruſſians 
celebrated the teſtival of their eſcape; at a 


ſecond, 


(53) Azcceniing to Adam of Bremen (le Sita Daniz, p. 58. ), the old 


Curland extended eight days journey along the coaſt; and by Peter 
Teutoburgicus (p. 68. A, D. 1326), Memel is defined as the common 
frontier of Ruſſia, Curland, and Pruſſia. Aurum ibi plurimum' (ſays 
Adam); divinis, auguribus atque necromanticis omnes domus ſunt plenæ 
.. +++ A toto orbe ibi reſponſa petuntur mexime ab Hiſpanis (forſan 
Zupanis, id eſt regulis Lettoviæ) et Grzcis. The name of Greeks was 


applied to the Ruſſians even before their converſion; an imperfect con- 


verſion, if they ſtill conſulted the wizards of Curland 3 tom. x. 
p. 378. 402, &c, Grotius, Prolegomen, ad Hiſt. Goth, p. 9). 

(54) Conſtantine only reckons ſeven cataracts, of which = gives the 
Ruſſian and Sclavonic names; ; but thirteen are enumerated by the Sieur 
de B-auplan, a French engineer, who had ſurveyed the courſe and 


navigation of the Dnieper or Boryſthenes (Deſcription d'Ukranie, Rouen, 


1660, a this need, ; dat the ms 1s unluckily — in my copy. 
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ſecond, near the mouth of the river, they re- 


paired their ſhattered veſſels for the longer 


and more perilous voyage of the Black Sea. 


If they ſteered along the coaſt, the Danube was 


_ acceſſible; with a fair wind they could reach 
in thirty-ſix or forty hours the oppolite ſhores 


of Anatolia ; and Conſtantinople admitted the 
annual viſit of the ſtrangers of the North. 


They returned at the ſtated ſeaſon with a rich 


cargo of corn, wine, and oil, the manufactures 


of Greece, and the ſpices of India. Some of 
their countrymen re{ided in the capital and 


provinces ; and the national treaties protected 
the perſons, effects, and privileges, of the Ruſ- 


fan merchant (55). 
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But the ſame communication which had been Naval expe. 


opened for the benefit, was foon abuſed for 


the injury, of mankind. In a period of one 
hundred and ninety years, the Ruſſians made 
four attempts to plunder the treaſures of Con- 


{tantinople : the event was various, but the 


motive, the means, and the object, were the 
ſame in theſe naval expeditions (56). The 


Ruſſian traders had ſeen the magnificence and 
taſted the luxury of the city of the Cæſars. 


A marvellous tale, and a ſcanty ſupply, excited 
the deſires . of their ſavage countrymen : they 


envied the gifts of nature which their climate 


denied ; they coveted the works of art which 


they were too lazy to imitate and too indigent _ 
to purchaſe; the Varangian princes unfurled 


the 


(55) Neſtor, apud Leveque, Hiſt. de Ruſſe, tom. i. p. 78—20, 


| From the Dnieper or Boryſthenes, the Ruſſians went to Black Bulgaria, 
Chazatia, and Syria, To Syria, how, where, when? May we not, 


inſtead of Lupa, read Svena (de Adminiſtrat. Imp. c. 42 p. 113)? 
The alteration is ſlight; the poſition of Suania, between Chazaria and 
Lazica, is perfectly ſuitable z and the name was ftill uſed in the a1'Þ 
century (Cedren, tom. ii. p. 770.) _ i 3 
(56) The wars of the Ruſſians and Greeks in the ixth, xth, and xith 
centuries, are related in the Byzantine Annals, eſpecially thoſe of Zonaras 


2nd Cedrenus; and all their teſtimonies art collected in the Rugſica &f 


Stritter, tom. ii. pars ii. 7 939-1044 


ditions of _ 
the Ruſhans 
againſt Con- 
ſtantinople. 
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the banners of piratical adventure, and their 
braveit ſoldiers were drawn from the nations 


that dwelt in the northern iifles of the 


ocean (57). The image of their naval arma- 


ments Was revived in the laſt century, in the 


fleets of the Coſacks, which iſſued from the 
Bory ſthenes, to navigate the ſame ſeas, for a 


ſimilar purpoſe (58). The Greek appellation 


of monoxyla, or ſingle canoes, might be juſtly 
applied to the bottom of their veſſels. It was 


ſcooped out of the long ſtem of a beech or 
_ willow, but the flight and narrow foundation 
was raiſed and continued on either ſide with 


planks, till 1t attained the length of ſixty, and 
the nee of about twelve, feet, Theſe boats 
were built without a deck, but with two rud- 
ders and a maſt; to move with fails and oars ; 
and to contain from forty to ſeventy men, with 


their arms, and proviſions of freſh water and {alt 


fiſh. The firſt trial of the Ruflians was made 


with two hundred boats ; but when the national 
force was exerted, they might arm againſt Con- 
ſtantinople a thouſand or twelve hundred vel. 


ſels. Their fleet was not much inferior to the 
royal navy of Agamemnon, but it was magni- 


| fied in the eyes of fear to ten or fifteen times 


the real proportion of its ſtrength and num- 
bers. Had the Greek emperors been endowed 


with foreſight to diſcern, and vigour to prevent, 


perhaps they might have ſealed with a maritime 
force the mouth of the Boryſthencs. Their 


indolence abandoned the coaſt of Anatolia to 
the calamities of a piratical war, which, after 


an interval of ſix hundred years, again infeſted 


the 


(57) TTpoTETUITAMENSS de KA. TULLY H.0Y UH N % ct Twl N t % 
2 2 TpoapuTiog. TE Onetiy nc chav e in Compend. 
* 
658) See Beauplan (Deſcription de PUkranie, p. . his de- 
ſcriptions are lively, his plans accurate, and, except the circumſiance of 
ferns, we may read old Ru fans for modern Celacks, 
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the Euxine; but as long as the capital was re- 
ſpected, the ſufferings of a diſtant province 
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eſcaped the notice both of the prince and the 


hiſtorian. The ſtorm which had ſwept along 
from the Phaſis and Trebizond, at length burlt 
on the Boſphorus of "Thrace ; a ſtreight of fit. 
teen miles, in which the rude veſlels of the 


Ruſſian might have been {topped and deſtroyed 
by a more ſkilful adverſary. In their firſt en- The fr, 


terpriſe (59) under the princes of Kiow, they 


pailed without oppolition, and occupied the 
port of Conltantinople in the abſence of the 
emperor Michael, the ſon of Theophilus. 


Through a croud of perils, he landed at the 


A. D. 8650 


palace-{tairs, and immediately repaired to a 


church of the Virgin Mary (60). By the advice 
of the patriarch, her garment, a precious relic, 
was drawn from the ſanctuary and dipped in 


the ſea; and a ſeafonable tempeit, which deter- 


mined the retreat of the Ruſſians, was devoutly 


aſcribed to the mother of God (6 1). The The ſecond, 


ſilence of the Greeks may inſpire ſome doubt 
of the truth, or at leaſt of the importance, of 


the ſecond attempt by Oleg the guardian of the 


ſons of Ruric (62). A ſtrong barrier of arms 
and fortifications defended the Boſphorus : they 


Were 


A. D. 904. 


80) It is to be lamented, that Payer has only given a Diſſertation de 
Rouſſocum primd Exp-ditione Conſtanttnopolitand (Comment. Academ, 


Petropol. tom. vi. p. 365-391.) After diſentangling ſome chronolo— 


pical intricacies, he fixes it in the years 864 or $65, a date which might 


have ſmoothed ſome doubts and difficulties in the beginning of M. Leve- 
qu e's hiſtory, 

(60) When Pbotius wrote his encyclic epillle on the converſion of 
the Roſſiens, the miracle was not yet ſufficiently ripe : he reproaches the 
nation as gig wjeoTuTY Kat Wiaipoviey FayTa;, FevTEpPUL uo. 


(61) Leo Crammaticus, p. 463, 464, Conſtantini Centinuatcr, in 


Script, poſt Theophanem, p. 121, 122. Symeon Logothet. p. 445, 446. 


Georg, Monach. p. 535, 536. Cedrenus, tom, ii. p. 551, 
tom. 11. p. 162. 
(62) See Neftor and Nicon, in Leveque's Hiſt. de Ruſſie, tom. i. 


p. 74— 80. Katona (Hiſt, Ducum, p. 75 —79.) uſes his advantage 10 


diſprove this Ruſſian victory, Which would coud the Liege of Kiow dy 
the Hungarians. 


Zonaras, 
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were eluded by the uſual expedient of drawing 
the boats over the iſthmus; and this ſimple 
operation is deſcribed in the national chronicles, 
as if the Ruſſian fleet had ſailed over dry land 
with a briſk and favourable gale. The leader 
of the third armament, Igor, the ſon of Ruric, 


had choſen a moment of weakneſs and decay, 
when the naval powers of the empire were em- 


ployed againſt the Saracens. But if courage 
be not wanting, the inſtruments of defence are 


ſeldom deficient. Fifteen broken and decayed 


rallies were boldly launched againſt the enemy; 
but inſtead of the fingle tube of Greek fire 
uſually planted on the prow, the ſides and 


ſtern of each veſſel were abundantly ſupplied 
with that liquid combuſtible. The engineers 
were dextrous; the weather was propitious ; 
many thouſand Ruſſians, who choſe rather to be 

_ drowned than burnt, leaped into the ſea; and 
thoſe who eſcaped to the Thracian ſhore were 
inhumanly ſlaughtered by the peaſants and fol- 


diers. Yet one third of the canoes eſcaped 
into ſhallow water; and the next ſpring Igor 


was again prepared to retrieve his diſgrace and 


claim his revenge (63). After a long peace, 
Jaroſlaus, the great- grandſon of Igor, reſumed 


the fame project of a naval invaſion. A fleet, 


under the command of his ſon, was repulſed at 
the entrance of the Boſphorus by the ſame 
artificial flames. But in the raſhneſs of pur- 


ſuit the vanguard of the Greeks was encom- 
| paſſed by an irreſiſtible multitude of boats and 


men ; their proviſion of fire was probably ex- 
hauſted; 


(63) U Leo Grimmtatcns, p. 506, 507. Tncert, Contin. p. 263, 264. 


Symeon Logothet. p. 490, 491, George Monach. p. 588, 589. Ce- 


dren. tom. ji. p. 629. Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 190, 191. and Liutprand, 
J. v. c. 6. who writes from the narratives of his father-in-law, then 
ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, and eorrcAts the vain exaggeration of the 
Greeks. 
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hauſted ; and twenty-four gallies were either 
taken, ſunk, or deſtroyed (64). 


Yet the threats or calamities of a Ruſſian Negociati- 
war were more. frequently diverted by treaty 


than by arms. In theſe naval hcttilities, every 


_ diſadvantage was on the fide of the Greeks : 
their ſavage enemy afforded no mercy ; his 


poverty promiſed no ſpoil; his impenetrable 


retreat deprived the conqueror of the hopes of 
revenge; and the pride or weakneſs of empire 


indulged an opinion, that no honour could be 
gained or loſt in the intercourſe with Barbari- 


ans. At firſt their demands were high and 


inadmiſſible, three pounds of gold for each 
ſoldier or mariner of the fleet: the Ruſſian 
youth adhered to the deſign of conqueſt and 
glory; but the counſels of moderation were 


recommended by the hoary fages. © Be con- 
tent, they ſaid, © with the liberal offers of 


6c Cæſar; is it not far better to obtain without 


2 combat, the poſſeſſion of gold, ſilver, filks, 


and all che objects of our deſires? Are we 
“ ſure of victory? Can we conclude a treat 
& with the ſea? We do not tread on the land; 


We float on the abyſs of water, and a com- 
„ mon death hangs over our heads (65).” 


The memory of theſe Arctic fleets that 88 | 
to deſcend from the polar circle, left a deep 

impreſſion of terror on the Imperial city. By 
the vulgar of every rank, it was aſſerted and 
believed, that an equeſtrian ſtatue in the ſquare 
of Taurus, was ſecretly inſcribed with a pro- 
phecy, how the Ruſſians, in the laſt days, ſhould 


become maſters of Conſtantinople (66). In 


our 


(64) 1 I can only appeal to Cedrenus (tom. 11. p. 758, 759. ) and Zonarss 
(tom. ii. p. 253, 254.) ; but they grow more weighty and credible as 
they draw near to their own times, 

(65) Neſtor, agud Leveſque, Hiſt. de Rufhe, tom. i. p. 87. 

(66) This brazen ſtatue, which had been brought from Antioch, and 


vile melted down by the Latins, was ſuppoſed to repreſent either Foſhua or 


. 


ons and pro- 
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our own time, a Ruſſian armament, inſtead of 


failing from the Boryſthenes, has circumnavigat- 


ed the continent of Europe; and the "Turkiſh 
capital has been threatened by a ſquadron of 
ſtrong and lofty ſhips of war, each of which, 
with its naval ſcience and thundering artillery, 
could have ſunk or ſcattered an hundred canoes 


ſuch as thoſe of their anceſtors. Perhaps the 


preſent generation may yet behold the accom- 
pliſhment of the prediction, of a rare prediction, 


of which the ſtyle is unambiguous and the date 


Reign of 
Swatoſlaus, 
A. D. 


955-973. 


unqueſtionable. 

By land the Ruſſians were leſs formidable 
than by ſea; and as they fought for the moſt 
part on foot, their irregular legions muſt 
often have been broken and overthrown by the 


ae of the Scythian hords. Yet their grow- 


ing towns, however ſlight and imperfect, pre- 


ſented a ſhelter to the ſubje& and a barrier to 


the enemy : the monarchy of Kiow, till a fatal 


partition, aſſumed the dominion of the North; 
and the nations from the Volga to the Danube 


were ſubdued or repelled by the arms of Swato- 


 flaus (67), the ſon of Igor, the fon of Oleg, the 


ſon of Ruric. The vigour of his mind and body 
was fortified by the hardſhips of a military and 


ſavage life. Wrapt in a bearſkin, Swatoſlaus 


uſually ſlept on the ground, his head reclinin 


on a ſaddle; his diet was coarſe and frugal, 
and, li de the heroes of Homer (68), his meat 


(it 


Rellerophon, an odd dilemma. | Sce Nicetas Choniates (p. 413, 414), 
Codinus (de Originibus C. P. p. 24.), and the anonymous writer de 
Antiquitat. C. P. {Bendun, Imp. Orient. tom. 1. p. 17, 18.), who 
lived about the year 1109. hes witneſs the belief of the prophecy; 
the reft is immaterial. 

(67) The life of Swatoſlaus, or Sviatoſl: „ or Sphendoſthlabus, is 


extracted from the Ruſſian Chronicles by M. Leveſque (hiſt, de Ruffle, 


tom. i. p. 94 107.) | 
(63) This reſemblance may be clearly ſeen in the niath book of the 
Iliad (205—2421.), in the minute detail of the cookery of Achilles. By 
ſuch a picture, a modern epic poet would diſgrace h is works and diſguſt 
hie 
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(it was often horſe-fleth) was broiled or roaſted 

on the coals. 'The exerciſe of war gave ſtability 
and diſcipline to his army; and it may be pre- 
ſumed, that no ſoldier was permitted to tranſ- 
ſcend the luxury of his chief. By an embaſſy 
from Nicephorus, the Greek emperor, he was 
moved to undertake the conqueſt of Bulgaria, 
and a gift of fifteen hundred pounds of gold 
was laid at his feet to defray the expence, or re- 
ward the toils, of the expedition. An army of 


ſixty thouſand men was aflembled and embark- | 
ed; they failed from the Boryſthenes to the Da- 


nube; ; their landing was effected on the Mæſian 


ſhore; and, after a ſharp encounter, the ſwords 


of the Ruſſians prevailed againſt the arrows of 


the Bulgarian horſe. The vanquiſhed king ſunk 
into the grave; his children were made cap- 


tive; and his dominions, as far as mount 
Hæmus, were ſubdued or ravaged by the nor- 
thern invaders. But inſtead of relinquiſhing 

his prey, and performing his engagements, the 
Larangian prince was more diſpoſed to advance 


than to retire; and, had his ambition been 


crowned with ſucceſs, the ſeat of empire in that 
early period might have been transferred to a 
more temperate and fruitful climate. Swato- 
flaus enjoyed and acknowledged the advantages 
of his new poſition, in which he could unite, 
by exchange or rapine, the various productions 
of the earth. By an eaſy navigation he might 
draw from Ruſlia the native commodities of 
turs, wax, and hydromel: Hungary ſupplied 


him with a breed of horſes and the ſpoils of the 
Weſt; and Greece abounded with gold, ſilver, 


and the foreign luxuries, which his poverty had 
alfected 


his reader; but the Greek verſes are harmonious, a dead language can 
ſeldom appear low or familiar; and at the diſtance of two thouſand 


ſeven hundred years, we are amuſed with the primitive manners of 
antiquity, 
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affected to diſdain. The bands of Patzinacites, | 
Chozars, and Turks, repaired to the ſtandard 
of victory; and the ambaſſador of Nicephorus 


betrayed his truſt, aſſumed the purple, and 


promiſed to ſhare with his new allies the trea- 
ſures of the Eaſtern world. From the banks 
of the Danube the Ruſhan prince purſued his 
march as far as Adrianople ; a formal ſummons 
to evacuate the Roman province was diſmifſed 
with contempt ; and Swatoſlaus fiercely replied, 


that Conſtantinople might ſoon expect the pre- 


{ence of an enemy and a maſter. 
Nicephorus could no longer expel the mif- 

chief which he had introduced; but his throne 
and wife were inherited by John Z1milces (69), 
who, in a diminutive body, poſſeſſed the ſpirit 


and abilities of a hero. The firſt victory of 


his lieutenants deprived the Ruſhans of their 


foreign allies, twenty thouſand of whom were 
either deſtroyed by the ſword, or provoked to 


revolt, or tempted to deſert. Thrace was de- 
livered, but ſeventy thouſand Barbarians were 


ſtill in arms; and the legions that had been 


recalled from the new conqueſts of Syria, pre- 


pared, with the return of the ſpring, to march 


under the banners of a warlike prince, who 


declared himſelf the friend and avenger of the 


injured Bulgaria. The paſſes of mount Hzmus 
had been left unguarded ; they were inſtantly 
occupied ; the Roman vanguard was formed 


of the immortals (a proud imitation of the Per- 


ſian ſtyle); the emperor led the main body of 


ten thouſand five hundred foot; and the reſt of 


his forces followed in flow and cautious array 
with 


(69) This ſingular epithet is derived from the Armenian lünguage, 
and T&M is interpreted in Greek by a, or jeoiparitng. As 1 
profeſs myſelf equally ignorant of theſe woros, I may be indulged in the 
queſtion in the play, © Pray which of you is the interpreter ?'” From 
the context, they ſe:m to ſignify Adeleſcentulus (Leo Diacon, 1, iv. MS, 
apui Ducange, Gloſſat. Cræc. p. 1570 ). 
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with the baggage and military engines. The 
firſt exploit of Zimiſces was the reduction of 
Marcianapolis, or Periſthlaba (70), in two 
days: the trumpet ſounded; the walls were 
| ſcaled; eight thouſand five hundred Ruſſians 
were put to the ſword; and the ſons of the 
Bulgarian king were reſcued from an ignomi- 
nious priſon, and inveſted with a nominal dia- 
dem. After theſe repeated loſſes, Swatoſlaus 
retired to the ſtrong poſt of Driſtra, on the 
banks of the Danube, and was purſued by an 
enemy who alternately employed the arms of 
celerity and delay. The Byzantine gallies aſcend- 
ed the river; the legions completed a line of 
circumvallation; and the Ruthan prince was 
encompaſſed, aſſaulted, and famiſhed, in the 
fortifications of the camp and city. Many deeds 
of valour were performed; ſeveral deſperate ſal- 
lies were attempted; nor was it till after a 
ſiege of ſixty-five days that Swatoſlaus yielded 
to his adverſe fortune. The liberal terms 
which he obtained announce the prudence of 
the victor, who reſpected the valour, and ap- 
prehended the deſpair, of an unconquered 
mind. The great duke of Ruſſia bound him- 
ſelf by ſolemn imprecations to relinquiſh all 
hoſtile deſigns; a ſafe paſſage was opened 
for his return ; the liberty of trade and navi- 
cation was reſtored; a meaſure of corn was 
diſtributed to each of. his ſoldiers ; and the al- 
| lowance of twenty-two thouſand meaſures atteſts 
the loſs and the remnant of the Barbarians. 
After a painful voyage, they again reached 
the mouth of the Boryſthenes; but their pro- 


viſions 


(570) In the Sclavonic coals, the name of Periſthlaba implied the 
ereat or illuſtrious city, feyzAn xas uo Kat Azyo/atyn, ſays Anna Comnena 
(Alexiad. I. vii. p. 194.), From its pofition between Mount Hemus 
and the Lower Danube, it appears to fill the ground, or at leaſt the ſta- 
tion, of Marcianopolis. The ſituation of Duroſtolus, or Driftra, is well 
known and conſpicuovs (Comment. Academ. Petropol. tom. ix, p. 45, 
416, d'Anville, Geographic Ancienne, tom, i, p. 307. 311. 
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viſions were exhauſted, the ſeaſon was unfa- 
vourable ; they paſſed the winter on the ice; 
and, before they could proſecute their march, 
Swatoſlaus was ſurpriſed and oppreſſed - by the 
neighbouring tribes, with whom the Greeks en- 


tertained a perpetual and uſeful correſpond- 
ence (71). Far different was the return of Zimi- 


ſces, who was received in his capital like Camillus 
or Marius, the ſaviours of ancient Rome. But 
the merit of the victory was attributed by the 
pious emperor to the mother of God; and the 
image of the Virgin Mary, with the divine in- 


fant in her arms, was placed on a triumphal 


0 | Converſion 
; | of Nuſſia, 
. A. D. 604. 


—ů—ů 


car, adorned with the ſpoils of war and the en- 


' ſigns of Bulgarian royalty. Zimiſces made his 


public entry on horſeback ; the diadem on his 
head, a crown of laurel in his hand; and Conſtan- 
tinople was aſtoniſhed to applaud the martial vir- 
tues of her ſovereign (72). 

Photius of Conſtantinople, a patriarch whoſe 
ambition was equal to his curioſity, congratu- 


lates himſelf and the Greek church on the con- 
_ verſion of the Ruſſians (73). Thoſe fierce and 


bloody Barbarians had been perſuaded by the 
voice of reaſon and religion, to acknowledge 


ſeſus for their God, the Chriſtian miſſionaries 
for their teachers, _ the Romans for their 


friends and brethren. His triumph was tran- 
ſient 


(71) The political management of the Greeks, more eſpecially with 
the Patzinacites, is explained in the ſeven firſt chapters, de Adminiſtra- 
tone Imperii. 

(72) In the narrative of this war, Leo the Deacon (apud Pagi, Critica, 
tom. iv. A. D. 968—973) is more authentic and circumſtantial than Ce- 
drenus (tom. ii. p. 669—683.) and Zonaras (tom. ii. p. 295—214.). 
Theſe declaimers have multiplied to 308 000 and 330,000 men, thofe 


Kuſlian forces, of which the contemporary had given A moderate and 
Conſiſtent account. 


(73) Phot. Epiſtol. ii, No 35. p. 58. edit. Montacut. It was unwor- 
thy ot the learning ef the editor to miſtake the Ruſſian nation, 2 *Pwz, for 
a war-cry of the Bulgarians; nor did it become the enlightened patriarch 


to accuſe the Sclavonian idvlaters v FAXnving nay ebe degng. They 
were neithei Greess nor Atheiſts, 
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nent and premature. In the various fortune of 
their piratical adventures, ſome Ruſhan chiefs 


might allow themſelves to be ſprinkled with the 


waters of baptiſm; and a Greek biſhop with 


the name of metropolitan, might adminiſter the 
ſacraments in the church of Kiow, to a con- 
gregation of ſlaves and natives. But the ſeed 
of the Goſpel was ſown on a barren ſoil: many 


were the apoſtates, the converts were few; and 


the baptiſm of Olga may be fixed as the æra of 
Ruſſian Chriſtianity (74). A female, perhaps 
of the baſeſt origin, who could revenge the 
death, and aſſume the ſceptre, of her huſband 
Igor, "muſt have been endowed with thoſe ac- 
tive virtues which command the fear and obe- 
dience of Barbarians. In a moment of foreign 


and domeſtic peace, ſhe ſailed from Kiow to 


Conſtantinople ; and the emperor Conſtantine | 
Porphyrogenitus has deſcribed with minute di- 
ligence the ceremonial of her reception in his a. 


capital and palace. The Reps, the titles, the 
ſalutations, the banquet, the preſents, were ex- 
quiſitely adjuſted, to gratify the vanity of the 


ſtranger, with due reverence to the ſuperior 
majeſty of the purple (75). In the ſacrament 


of baptiſm, ſhe received the venerable name of 


the empreſs Helena; and her converſion might 
be preceded or followed by her uncle, two 


interpreters, ſixteen damſels, of an higher, and 
eighteen of a lower rank, twenty-two domeſ- 
tics or miniſters, and forty. tour Ruſſian mer- 


Vol. X. IG chants, 


74) M. 1 has extracted, end old cheonicies and modern re- 

ſearches, the moſt ſatisfactory account of the religion of the Slavi, and 
the converſion of Ruſſia { Hiſt. de Ruſſe, tom, i, Lo 35=54- 59. 92, 93s 
115—121, 124—129. 148, 149, &c.). 

(75) See the Ceremoniale Aulz Byzant, tom. ii. c. 18. p. 34 3— 345. 
che ſtyle of Olga, or Elga, is Apyorriooa Pwoing, For the chief of Harba- 
rians the Greeks whimſically borrowed the title of an Athenian magiſtrate, 
with a female termination, which would have aſtoniſhed the ear ef De- 
moſthenes, 
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chants, who compoſed the retinue of the great 


princeſs Olga. After her return to Kiow and 
| Novogorod, ſhe firmly perſiſted in her new 
religion; but her labours in the propagation 

of the Goſpel were not crowned with ſuccels ; 
and both her family and nation adhered with 
obſtinacy or indifference to the gods of their 

fathers. Her ſon Swatoſlaus was apprehenſive 


of the ſcorn and ridicule of his companions ; 


and her grandſon Wolodomir devoted his 
youthful zeal to multiply and decorate the 
monuments of ancient worſhip. The ſavage 
deities of the North were {till propitiated with 
human ſacrifices: in the choice of the victim, 
a citizen was preferred to a ſtranger, a Chriſ- 
tian to an 1dolater ; and the father, who de- 
fended his ſon from the ſacerdotal knife, was 
involved in the ſame doom by the rage of 4 
fanatic tumult. Vet the leſſons and example 
of the pious Olga had made a deep, though 
ſecret, impreſſion on the minds of the prince 


and people: the Greek miſſionaries continued 


to preach, to diſpute, and to baptiſe ; and the 
ambaſſadors or merchants of Ruſſia compared 


the idolatry of the woods with the elegant 
ſuperſtition of Conſtantinople. They had gaz- 


ed with admiration on the dome of St. So- 
_ phia;' the lively pictures of ſaints and martyrs, 
the riches of the altar, the number and veſt- 
ments of the prieſts, the pomp and order of 


the ceremonies ; they were edified by the al- 


ternate ſucceſſion of devout ſilence and harmo- 


nious ſong; nor was it difficult to perſuade 


them, that a choir of angels deſcended each 
day from heaven to join in the devotion of 
: the Chriſtians (76). But the converſion of 


Wolodomir 


(76) See an anonymous fragment publiſhed by Banduri (Imperium Ori- 
entale, tom. ii. p. 112, 113.) de Converſione Rufforum. 
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Wolodomir was determined or haſtened by his of Wolodo- 
defire of a Roman bride. At the fame time, 2, TY 
and in the city of Cherſon, the rites of baptiſm 
and marriage were celebrated by the Chriſtian 
Pontiff: the city he reſtored to the emperor 
Baſil, the brother of his ſpouſe ; but the bra- 
zen gates were tranſported, as it is ſaid, to 
Novogorod, and erected before the firit church 
as a trophy of his victory and faith (77). At 
his deſpotic command, Peroun, the god of 
f thunder, whom he had fo long adored, was 
Aragged through the ſtreets of Kiow; and 
twelve ſturdy Barbarians battered with clubs 
the miſhapen image, which was indignantly caſt 
into the waters of the Boryſthenes. The edict 
of Wolodomir had proclaimed, that all who 
ſhould refuſe the rites of baptiſm would be 
treated as the enemies of God and their prince ; 
and the rivers were immediately filled with 
many thouſands of obedient Ruſſians, who ac- 
quieſced in the truth and excellence of a doc- 
trine which had been embraced by the great 
duke and his boyars. In the next generation, 
the relics of paganiſm were finally extirpated ; 
but as the two brothers of Wolodomir had died 
without baptiſm, their bones were taken from 
the grave, and ſanctified by an irregular and 
poltiummoys ſacrament. 
In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries of 3 
the Chriſtian Kra, the reign of the goſpel and of Nen. 
the church, was extended over Bulgaria, Hun- & D. 1 


„%% gary, 


9 * IF * 
, : — 
r 2 


6570 Cherſon, or Corſun, is mentioned by Herberſtein (apud Paz!, 
t m. iv. p. 66.) as che place of W olodomi:”s baptiſm and marriage; and 
both the tradition and the gates are ſtill preſerved at Novogorod, Yet 
an obſerving traveller tranſports the brazen gates from Magdeburgh in 
Germany {Cox's Travels into Ruſſia, &c vol, i. p. 452); and quotes an 
"inſcription which ſeems to juſtify his opinion, The mode:n reader muſt 
not confound this old Cherſon of the Tauric or Crimzan peninſula with 
a new city of the ſame name, which has ariſen near the mouth of the 
- Boryſthenes, and was lately honoured by the memorable interview of the 
egreſs of Ruſſia with the emperor of the Weſt. 
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8 gary, Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Poland, and Ruſſia (78). The triumphs 


of apoſtolic zeal were repeated in the iron age 


of Chriſtianity ; and the northern and eaſtern 


regions of Europe ſubmitted to a religion, 


more different in theory than in practice, from 


the worſhip of their native idols. A laudable 


ambition excited the monks, both of Germany 
and Greece, to viſit the tents and huts of the 
Barbarians : poverty, hardſhips, and dangers, 
were the lot of the firſt miſſionaries; their 
courage was active and patient; their motive 
pure and meritorious; their preſent reward 
conſiſted in the teſtimony of their conſcience 
and the reſpect of a grateful people; but the 
fruitful harveſt of their toils was inherited and 


enjoyed by the proud and wealthy prelates of 


ſucceeding times. The firſt converſions were 


free and ſpontaneous : an holy life and an elo- 
quent tongue were the only arms of the miſſion- 
aries ; but the domeſtic fables of the Pagans 
were ſilenced by the miracles and viſions of the 
ſtrangers; and the favourable temper of the 


chiefs was accelerated by the dictates of vanity 
and intereſt. The leaders of nations, who were 


ſaluted with the titles of kings and ſaints (79), 
held it lawful and pious to impoſe the Catholic 
faith on their ſubjects and neighbours : the coaſt 
of the Baltic, from Holſtein to the gulph of 


Finland, was invaded under the ſtandard of the 


croſs ; and the reign of idolatry was cloſed by 


the converſion of Lithuania in the fourteenth 


century. 


(78) Conſult the Latin text, or Fngliſh verſion, of Moſheim's ex- 
celient Hiſtory ef the Church, under the firſt head or ſection of each of 

(79) In the year 1000, the ambaſſadors of St. Stephen received from 
pope Silveſter the title of king of Hungary, with a diadem of Greek 
workmanſhip, It had been deſigned for the duke of Poland; but the 
Poles, by their own confeſſion, were yet too barbarous to deſerve an an- 
gelical and apeflolical crown (Katona, Hiſt, Critic, Regum Stirpis Arpas 
dianæ, tom. i, p. 1—20.). | | 55 s 
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century. Yet truth and candour muſt acknow- 


ledge, that the converſion of the North im- 


parted many temporal benefits both to the old 
and the new Chriſtians. The rage of war, 


inherent to the human ſpecies, could not be 


| healed by the evangelic precepts of charity and 
peace; and the ambition of Catholic princes 
has renewed in every age the calamities of hoſ- 


ſtile contention. But the admiſſion of the Bar- 


barians into the pale of civil and eccleſiaſtical _ 
| ſociety delivered Europe from the depredations, 
by ſea and land, of the Normans, the Hunga- 


rians, and the Ruſſians, who learned to ſpare 


their brethren and cultivate their poſſeſſions (80). 
The eſtabliſhment of law and order was promot- 


ed by the influence of the clergy ; and the ru- 
diments of art and ſcience were introduced 
into the ſavage countries of the globe. The 


liberal piety of the Ruſſian princes engaged in 
their ſervice the moſt {ſkilful of the Grecks, to 
decorate the cities and inſtruct the inhabitants: 
the dome and the paintings of St. Sophia were 

rudely copied in the churches of Kiow and No- 
vogorod: the writings of the fathers were tranſ- 
| Hated into the Sclavonic idiom; and three hun- 
dred noble youths were invited or compelled to 


attend the leſſons of the college of Jaroſlaus. 
It ſhould appear that Ruſſia might have derived 
an early and rapid improvement from her pecu- 


Har connection with the church and ſtare of 
_ Conſtantinople, which in that age ſo juſtly de- 
ſpiſed the ignorance of the Latins. But the 


Byzantine 


(80) Ligen to the re of Adam of nene (A. D. 1080), of 
which the ſubſtance is agreeable to truth: Eece illa ferociſſima Dano- 


rum, &c. . jamdudum novit in Dei laudibus Alleluia reſonare 
Ecce populus ille piraticuuss ſuis nunc finibus contentus eſt. 
Ecce. patria horribilis ſemper inacceſſa propter cultum idolorum ... præ- 


dicatores veritatis ubique certatim admittit, &c. &c. (de Daniz, &c. 


p. 40, 41. edit, Elzeivir; a curious and original proſpect of the north 
of Europe, and the introduction of — 
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By zantine nation was ſervile, ſolitary, and verg⸗ 
ing to an haſty decline: after the fall of Kiow, 
che navigation of the Boryſthenes was forgot- 
ten; the great princes of Wolodomir and 


Moſcow were ſeparated from the ſea and Chriſ- 


tendom; and the divided monarchy was oppreſ- 
led by the ignominy and blindneſs of "Tartar 


ſervitude (81). : IDE Sclavonic and Scandina- 
vian kingdoms, which had been converted by 


the Latin miſſionaries, were expoſed, it is true, 
to the ſpiritual juriſdiction and temporal claims 


of the popes (82); but they were united, in 


language and religious worſhip, with each other, 
and with Rome; they imbibed the free and ge- 


nerous ſpirit of the European republic, and 


gradually thared the light of knowledge which 
aroſe on the weſtern world. 


(81) The great princes removed in 1156 from Kiow, which was ruin- 
ed by the Tarta's in 1240, Moſcow became the ſeat of empire in the 
x1v*® century. See the 1** and iid volumes of Leveſque's Hiſtory, and 
Mr. Coxe's Travels in the North, tom. i. p. 241, &c. 

(82) The ambeſſadors of St. Stephen had uſed the reverential expref. 
fans of regnum eblatum, debitam obedientiam, which were moſt rigorouſly 
interpreted by Gregory VII.; and the Hungarian Catholics are diſtreſſed 
between the ſanctity of the pope and the independence of the crown 
3 Hiſt. Cricica, tom. i. p. 20-23. tom. ii. 5 303. 346. 360, 
K 
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Firſt Adventures and Settlement of the Nor- 
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The Saracens, Franks, and Greeks, in Italy, 


mans. Character and Conqueſts of Robert 
Guiſcard, Duke of Apulia.—Deliverance of 


Sicily by his Brother Roger. —Victories of Ro- 


bert over the Emperors of the Eajt and Mee. 


— Roger, King of Sicily, invades Africa and 


Greece. De Emperor Manuel Comnenus.— 
Mars of the Greeks and Normans. Extinction 


of the Normans. 


1 Greeks, the Saracens, and the Franks, 
encountered each other on the theatre of 


EE three great nations of the world, the confid of 
| the Sara- 


cens, Latins, 
and Greeks, 


Italy (1). The ſouthern provinces, which now ein mag. 


war, 


(1) For the general hiſtory of Italy in the ixth and xch centuries, I 
Regno Italiz (in the {cond volume of his works, Milan, 1732); the 


- Annals of Baronius, with the Criticiſm of Pagi ; the viith and viji'® books 


of the Iſtoria Ci vie del Regno di Napoli of Giennone; the viith and viiith 
volumes (the ctavo edition) of rhe Annali d'Italia of Muratori, and 


compoſe the kingdom of Naples, were ſubject, 34-1017. 
for the moſt part, co the Lombard dukes and 
princes of Beneventum (2); ſo powerful in 


the ii4 volume of the Abrege Chronologique of M. de Saint Marc, a 


work which, under a ſuperficial title, contains much genuine learning 


and induſtry. But my Jong-accuſtomed reader will give me credit for 


ſaying, that | myſelf have aſcended to the fountain-head, as often as 


ſuch aſcent could be either profitable or poſſible; and that I have dili- 
gently turned over the originals in the firſt volumes of Muratori's 


great collection of the Scripteres Rerum Iralicarum. 


2) Camillo Pellegrino, a learned Capuan of che laſt century, hag 
;llufrated the hiſtory of the dutchy of Beneventum, in his two books, 
Hiſtoria Principum Longobardorum, in the Scriptores of Muratori, tom. 


ii. pars i. p. 221— 345. and tom. v. p. 154,245. 
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war, that they checked for a moment the genius 
of Charlemagne; ſo liberal in peace that they 
maintained in their capital an academy of thirty- 


two philoſophers and grammarians. The di- 


viſion of this flouriſhing ſtate produced the 


rival principalities of Benevento, Salerno, and 
Capua; and the thoughtlels ambition or re- 
venge of the competitors invited the Saracens 
to the ruin of their common inheritance. Dur- 


ing a calamitous period of two hundred years, 


Italy was expoſed to a repetition of wounds, 


which the invaders were not capable of healing 


by the union and tranquillity of a perfect con- 
queſt. Their frequent and almoſt annual ſqua- 
drons iſſued from the port of Palermo, and 
were entertained with too much indulgence by 


the Chriſtians of Naples: the more formidable 


fleets were prepared on the African coaſt; and 


even the Arabs of Andaluſia were ies 


tempted to afliſt or oppoſe the Moſlems of an 


adverſe ſea. In the revolution of human 
events, a new ambulcade was concealed in the 


Caudine forks, the fields of Canna were be- 


dewed a ſecond time with the blood of the 
Africans, and the ſovereign of Rome again at- 
tacked or defended the walls of Capua and 
Tarentum. A colony. of Saracens had been 


planted at Bari, which commands the entrance 
of the Adriatic Gulf; and their impartial de- 


predations provoked the reſemment, and conci- 
liated the union, of the two enperors. An 
offenſive alliance was concluded buyeen Baſil 
the Macedonian, the firſt of his race, and 
Lewis, the great-grandſon of Charlemagne 5 
and each party ſupplied the deficiencies of his 


aſſociate. It would have been imp RL in the 


N | 


(3) See C onftantin, Porphyrogen: de Thematibus, 1. ics i ho 
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Byzantine monarch to tranſport his ſtationary 
troops of Aſia to an Italian campaign; and 
the Latin arms would have been inſufficient, 
if his ſuperior navy had not occupied the 
mouth of the Gulf. The fortreſs of Bari was 


inveſted by the infantry of the Franks, and 
by the cavalry and rallies of the Greeks 1 


and, after a defence of four years, the Ara- 


dünn emir ſubmitted to the clemency of Lewis, Ln of 
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who commanded in perſon the operations of A. B. 877, 


the fiege. This important conqueſt had been 


atchieved by the concord of the Eaſt and 
_ Weſt; but their recent amity was ſoon embit- 


_ tered by the mutual complaints of jealouſy 
and pride. The Greeks aſſumed as their own 


the merit of the conqueſt and the pomp of 


the triumph; extolled the greatneſs of their 
powers, and affected to deride the intempe- 
rance and ſloth of the handful of Barbarians 


who appeared under the banners of the Carlo- 


vingian prince. His reply is expreſſed with 


the eloquence of indignation and truth : © We 


c confeſs the magnitude of your prepara- 


„tions,“ ſays the great-grandſon of Charle- 


magne. Four armies were indeed as nu- 
“ merous as a cloud of ſummer locuſts, who 
* darken the day, flap their wings, and, after 
a ſhort flight, tumble. weary and breathleſs 


Ly 


g 


* 


to the ground. Like them, ye ſunk after 


< a feeble effort; ye were vanquiſhed by your 


« own cowardice; and withdrew from the 


<« ſcene of action to injure and deſpoil our 
<« Chriſtian ſubjects of the Sclavonian coaſt. 


«© We were few in number, and why were we 


„ few? becauſe, after a tedious expectation of 


« your arrival, I had diſmiſſed my hoſt, and 


„ retained only a choſen band of warriors to 
continue the blockade of the city. It they 
ce indulged their hoſpitable feaſts in the face of 

« danger 
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* danger and death, did theſe feaſts abate 
* the vigour of their enterpriſe? Is it by 
* your faſting that the walls of Bari have 
% been overturned? Did not theſe valiant 


Franks, diminiſhed as they were by languor 


* and fatigue, intercept and vanquiſh the 
„ three moſt powerful emirs of the Saracens? 
« and did not their defeat precipitate the fall 
of the city? Bari is now fallen; Taren- 


© tum trembles; Calabria will be delivered; 


New pro- 
vince of the 
Greeks in 
Ital v 

A. D. 890. 


« and, if we command the ſea, the iſland af 
$6 Sicily may be reſcued from the hands of 


„% the infidels. My brother”? (a name moſt of- 
fenfive to the vanity of the Greek), © accele- 
* rate your naval ſuccours, reſpect your al- 


00 lies, and diſtruſt your flatterers (4).“ 


Theſe lofty hopes were ſoon extinguiſhed 
by the death of Lewis, and the decay of the 


Carlovingian houſe ; and whoever might de- 


ſerve the honour, the Greek emperors, Baſil, 
and his ſon Leo, ſecured the advantage, of 


the reduction of Bari. The Italians of Apulia 


and Calabria were perſuaded or compelled to 


acknowledge their ſupremacy, and an ideal 
line from mount Garganus to the bay of 


Salerno, leaves the far greater part of the king- 


dom of Naples under the dominion of the 


Eaſtern empire. Beyond that line, the dukes 
or republics of Amalfi (5) and Naples, who 
had never forfeited their voluntary allegiance, 
rejoiced in the neighbourhood of their awful 


ſovereign; and Amalfi was enriched by ſup- 


prying” Europe with the produce and manu- 
factures 


(4) The original epiſtle of the emperor Lewis II. to the emperor 
Bafil, a curious record of the age, was firſt publiſhed by Baronius 
(Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 871, Ne 51—71.), from the Vatican MS, of 


Erchempert, or rather of the anonymous hiſtorian of Salerno. 


(5) See an excellent diſſertation de Republic Amalphitana, in the 
Appendix (p. 1—42.) of Henry Brengman's Hiſtoria PauecRarum 
(TcajeRi ad Rhenum, 22, in 4**). 
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factures of Aſia, But the Lombard princes | 
of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua (6), were re- | 
luctantly torn from the communion of the 
Latin world, and too often violated their oaths 
of ſervitude and tribute. The city of Bart 
roſe to dignity and wealth, as the metropolis. 
of the new theme or province of Lombardy ; 
the title of patrician, and afterwards the ſin- 
gle name of Catapan (7), was alligned to the 
upreme governor; and the policy both of the 
church and ſtate was modelled in exact ſub- 
ordination to the throne of Conſtantinople. As 
long as the ſceptre was diſputed by the princes 
of Italy, their efforts were feeble and adverſe; 
and the Greeks reſiſted or eluded the forces of 
Germany, which deſcended from the Alps 
under the Imperial ſtandard of the Othos. 
Ihe firſt and preateſt of thoſe Saxon princes 
was compelled to relinquiſh the ſiege of Bari: 
the ſecond, after the loſs of his ſtouteſt biſnops | 
and barons, eſcaped with honour from the = 
bloody field of Crotona: - On that day the $5458 T 
ſcale of war was turned againſt the Franks by 4. b. 983. 4 
the valour of the Saracens (8). Theſe corſairs 


had 


, — 
233 Sg Lees. — 


(6) Your maſter, ſays Nicephorus, has given aid and protection 1 
principibus Capuano et Beneventano, ſervis meis, quos oppugnare diſ- _ 
pono . . . Nova (potius nora) res eſt quod eorum patres et avi noſtro 4 
Imperio tributa dederunt (Liutprand, in Legat. p. 484.). Salerno is | | 
not mentioned, yet the prince changed his party about the ſame i 
time, and Camillo Pellegrino (Script. Rer. Ital. tom. 11. p. 285.) has 1 
nicely diſcerned this change in the ſtyle of the anonymous Chronicle. | 
On the rational ground of hiſtory and language, Liutprand (p. 480.) had þ 
_ afſerted the Latin claim to Apulia and Calabria, 

(7) See the Greek and Latin Glollaries of Ducange (Kavita i 
| catapanus), an! bis notes on the Alexias (p. 275.). Againſt the con- | 
temporary notion, which derives it from Kara rau juxta mne, he 

| treats it as a corruption of the Latin capitaneus, Yet M. de St. Marc 
has accurately obſerved (Abrege Chronologique, tor, 11. p. 924.), that | | 
in this age the capitanei were not captaizs, but only nobles of the firſt | 
rank, the great valvaſſors of Italy, _ ff 

($) Ou H da Tre wy GxpCig ETEIALY kVA) TO TOLUTOY vEhyale v0 ee | 
(the Lombards), aNNa Ka; ayNvoug eue ufeö x NN, νν x er cen. #F 
sri, TE TO; RAOTERX 0fhBVOLG We0T PEROWEVCG D T ENEvBagiay auToG MATH; | 
Tz Joh tgtag, KK THY GANGY οοονοννẽ= xu νν e. (Leon. Tactic. c. xv. 


p. 741). 
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had indeed been driven by the Byzantine 5 
fleets from the fortreſſes and coaſts of Italy; 
but a ſenſe of intereſt was more prevalent than 


ſuperſtition or reſentment, and the caliph of 
Egypt had tranſported forty thouſand Moſlems 


to the aid of his Chriitian ally. The ſucceſſors 
of Baſil amuſed themſelves with the belief, 
that the conqueſt of Lombardy had been at- 
chieved, and was ſtill preſerved, by the juſtice 
of their laws, the virtues of their miniſters, 

and the pratitude of a people whom they had 
reſcued from anarchy and oppreſſion. A 
ſeries of rebellions might dart a ray of truth 
into the palace of Conſtantinople; and the 
| Uluſions of flattery were diſpelled by the eaſy 


and rapid luccels of the Nor man adventu- 
rers. | 
The revolution of baten affairs had pro- 
duced in Apulia and Calabria, a melancholy 
contraſt between the age of Pythagoras and 


the tenth century of the Chriſtian ara. At 
the former period, the coalt of Great Greece 


(as it was then ſtyled) was planted with 


free and opulent cities: theſe cities were 
peopled with ſoldiers, artiſts, and philoſo- 
phers; and the military ſtrength of Taren- 


dum, Sybaris, or Crotona, was not inferior 


to that of a powerful kingdom. At the ſe- 
cond era, theſe once flouriſhing provinces were 
clouded with ignorance, impoveriſhed by tyran- 
ny, and depopulated by Barbarian war; nor can 
we ſeverely accuſe the exaggeration of a contem-_ 


porary, that a fair and ample diſtrict was reduced 


to the ſame deſolation which had covered the 


earth after the general deluge (9): Among the 


boltilities 


p. 741.). The liitle Chronicle of Beneventum (tom. ii. pars. i. p. 
280) gives a far different character of the Greeks during the five years 
(A. D. 891—896) that Leo was maſter of the city, 
(9) Calabriam ad-unt, eamque inter'fe diviſem reperientes funditus 
depopulati ſunt (cr depopu.arunt), ita ut deſerta fit velut in 3 
uc 
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hoſtilities of the Arabs, the Franks, and the 
Greeks, in the ſouthern Italy, I ſhall fele& two 

or three ng na expreſſive of their national 
manners, 1. It was the amuſement of the Sa- A. D. 873. 
racens to veofunie,. as well as to pillage, the mo- 

naſteries and churches. At the ſiege of Saler- 

| no, a Muſulman chief ſpread his couch on the 
communion-tab! e, and on that altar ſacrificed 
each night the virginity of a Chriſtian nun. As 

he wreſtled with a reluctant maid, a beam in 
the roof was accidentally or dexterouſly thrown. 
down on his head; and the death of the luſt- 
ful emir was imputed to the wrath of Chriſt, 
which was at length awakened to the defence 

of his faithful ſpouſe (10). 2. The Saracens a. p. $74. 
beſieged the cities of Beneventum and Capua : 
after a vain appeal to the ſucceſſors of Charle- 

magne, the Lombards implored the clemenc: 

and aid of the Greek emperor (11). A mY | 

leſs citizen dropt from the walls, paſſed the 
intrenchments, accompliſhed his commiſſion, 

and fell into the hands of the Barbarians, as 

he was returning with the welcome news. They 
commanded him to aſſiſt their enterpriſe, and 

deceive his countrymen, with the aſſurance that 

wealth and honours ſhould be the reward of 
his falſehood, and that his ſincerity would be 
puniſhed with immediate death. He affeQed | 
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Soch is the text of Herempert, or Erchempert, according to the two 
editions of Caraceioli (Rer. Italic. Script. tom, v. p. 23.) and of Camillo 

Pelleg ino (tom. ii. pars i. p. 246). Both were —y ſcarce, when 
they were reprinted by Mu: atori. 

(10) Baronius (Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 574 No 2.) has drawn this Kory 
from a MS. of Erchempert, who died at Capua only fifteen years after 
the event, But the cardinal was deceived by a falſe title, and we can 
only quote the anonymous Chronicle of Salerno ( Parzlipomena, c. 1ie ), | 

compoſed towards the end of the xth century, and publiſhed in the ſ-cond | | ; 
volume of Myuratori's Collection. See the Diſſertations of Camillo Peile- 
grin» (tom ji. pars i. p. 231281, &C.). | 

(11) Conſtantine Porphyrogegitus (in Vit. Baſil. c, 58, p. 183.) is the | 
©: i1ginal author of this tory. He places it under the reigns of Bafil and | | 
Lewis II; yet the reduction of Beneventum by the Greeks is dated A. D. | 
291, after the deceaſe of both thoſe princes, | 
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to yield, but as ſoon as he was conducted 


within hearing of the Chriſtians on the ram- 


part, Friends and brethren,” he cried with 
a loud voice, © be bold and patient, maintain 
ce the city; your ſovereign is informed of your 
diſtreſs, and your deliverers are at hand. 
I know my doom, and commit my wife and 
children to your gratitude.” 'The rage of 


* 


* 


the Arabs confirmed his evidence; and the ſelf- 


devoted patriot was tranſpierced with an hun- 
dred ſpears. He deſerves to live in the me- 
mory of the virtuous, but the repetition of the 
ſame ſtory in ancient and modern times, may 
ſprinkle ſome doubts on the reality of this ge- 
nerous deed (12). 3. The recital of the third 
incident may provoke a ſmile amidſt the horrors 


of war. Theobald, marquis of Camerino and 
Spoleto (13), ſupported the rebels of Beneven- 
tum; and his wanton cruelty was not incom- 


patible in that age with the character of an 
hero. His captives of the Greek nation or 
party, were caſtrated without mercy, and the 


_ outrage was aggravated by a cruel jeſt, that he 


wiſhed to preſent the emperor with a ſupply 
of eunuchs, the moſt precious ornaments of the 
Byzantine court. The garriſon of a caſtle had 
been defeated in a ſally, and the priſoners were 


ſentenced to the cuſtomary operation. But the 
lacrifice was diſturbed by the intruſion of a 
frantic 


62)! In the year 663, the ſame 1 is deſcribed by Paul the Dea- 


con (de Geſtis Langobard. I. v. c. 7, 8. p 870, 871. edit, Grot.), under the 


walls of the ſame city of Beneventum. But the actors are different, and 


the guilt is imputed to the Greeks themſelves, which in the Byzantine 
edition is applied to the Saracens. In the late war in Germany, M. d' Aſſas, 


A2 French officer of the regiment of Auverge, is ſaid to have devoted him- 


ſelf in a ſimilar manner. His behavieur is the more heroic, as mere 


| Hilence was requi ed by the enemy who had made him priſoner (Vol: aire, 


Siecle de Louis XV. c. 33. tom ix. p. 172). : 

(13) Theobald, who was ſtiled Heros by Liutprand, was properly duke 
of Spoleto and marquis of ' Camerino, from the year 925 to 935. The 
title and office of marquis (commander of the march or frontier) was in- 
troduced into Italy by the French Emperors (Abrege Chronologique, tom. 
ii. p. 645—732, &c. 
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frantic female, who, with bleeding cheeks, di- 


ſhevelled hair, and importunate clamours, com- 


pelled the marquis to liſten to her complaint. 
ls it thus,” ſhe cried, “ ye magnanimous he- 
& roes, that ye wage war againſt women, againſt 


© women who have never injured ye, and whoſe 


© only arms are the diſtaff and the loom?” 


Theobald denied the charge, and proteſted, 
that, ſince the Amazons, he had never heard 
of a female war. © And, how,” ſhe furiouſly 


exclaimed, © can you attack us more directly, 


© how can you wound us in a more vital 


cc part, than by robbing our huſbands of what 


c we moſt dearly cheriſh, the ſource of our joys 
© and the hope of our poſterity ? The plunder 


© of our flocks and herds I have endured with- 
* out a murmur, but this fatal injury, this irre- 
* parable loſs ſubdues my patience, and calls 
* aloud on the juſtice of heaven and earth.” 


A general laugh applauded her eloquence; the 
ſavage Franks, inacceflible to pity, were moved 


by her ridiculous, yet rational, deſpair; and 


with the deliverance of the captives, ſhe obtain- 
ed the reititution of her effects. As ſhe return-- 
ed in triumph to the caſtle, the was overtaken 


by a meiſenger, to enquire, in the name of 
Theobald, what puniſhment ſhould be inflicted 
on her huſband, were he again taken in arms? 


„ Should ſuch?” ſhe anſwered without heſita- 
tion, © be his guilt and misfortune, he has eyes, 
$ and a noſe, and hands, and feet. Thele are 
“ his own, and theſe he may deſerve to forfeit 


ce by his perſonal offences. But let my lord 


La) 


be pleaſed to ſpare what his little handmaid 


6 preſumes to claim as her peculiar and lawful 


0 


a 


property (14).“ 5 
The 


(14) Liotprand, Hiſt. 1. iv. e. 45 in the Rerum Italic. Script. tom. i. 
pars 1. Pe 453, 454» Should the licentiouſneſs of the tale be queſtioned, I 


may 
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The eſtabliſhment of the Normans in the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily (15), is an 
event moſt romantic in its origin, and in its 


A. P. 1016, conſequences moſt ierten both to Italy and 


the Eaſtern empire. The broken provinces of 


the Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens, were ex- 
poſed to every invader, and every ſea and land 


were invaded by the adventurous ſpirit of the 
Scandinavian pirates. After a long indulgence 
of rapine and ſlaughter, a fair and ample territo- 
ry was accepted, occupied, and named, by the 
Normans of France; they renounced their gods 
for the God of the Chriſtians (16); and the 


dukes of Normandy acknowledged themſelves 
the vaſſals of the ſucceflors of Charlemagne and 
Capet. The ſavage fierceneſs which they had 
brought from the ſnowy mountains of Norway, 
was refined, without being corrupted, in a 
warmer climate; the companions of Rollo in- 
ſenſibly mingled with the natives; they imbibed 
the: ee language (17), ny gallantry, of 

the 


may exclaim, with poor Sterne, that it is hard if I may not tranſc:ibe 
with caution, what a biſhop could write without ſcruple. What if I had 
tranſlated, ut viris certetis teſticulos amputare, in quibus noſt:1 corporry | 
ee e &c? 

(15) The original monuments of the Normans in Italy are collected 
in the vth volume of Muratori, and among theſe we may diſtinguiſh the 
poem of William Appulus (p. 245—278.) and the hiſtory of Galfridus 
( Jefferey ) Malaterra (p. $479—607.). Both were natives of France, but 


they wrote on the ſpot, in the age of the firſt conquerors (before A. D. 


1100), and with the ſpirit of freemen. It is needleſs to recapitulate the 
compilers and critics of lialian hiſtory, Sigonius, Baronius, Pagi, Gian» 
none, Muratori, St. Marc, &c, whom I have always conſulted and never 
Copied. 

(16) Some of the firſt converts were baptized ten or twelve times, for 
the ſake of the white garment uſually given at this ceremony. At the fu- 
neral of Rollo, the gifts to monaſteries for the repoſe of his ſoul, were 
accompanied b a ſacrifice of one hundred capt ves. But in a genefation 
or two, the national change was pure and general. 

()) The Daniſh language was ftill ſpoken by the Normans of Ba- 
yeux on the ſea coaſt, at a time (A. D. 940) when it was already forgot- 
ten at Rouen, in the court and capital. Quem (Richard J.) confeſtim 


pater Baiocas mittens Botoni militiæ ſuæ principi nuttiendum tradidit, ut 


ibi lingua eruditus Danica ſuis exteriſque hominibus ſciret aperte dare re- 
ſponſa (Wilhelm. Gemeticenſis de Ducibus Normannis, |, iii. c. 8. 


p-. 623. 
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the French nation; and, in a martial age, the ] 
| Normans might claim the palm of valour and 
glorious atchievements. Of the faſhionable ſu- 
perititions, they embraced with ardour the Pil- 
grimages of Rome, Italy, and the Holy Land. 
In this active devotion, their minds and bodies 
were invigorated by exerciſe: danger was the 
incentive, novelty the recompence: and the 
proſpect of the world was decorated by wonder, 
_ credulity, and ambitious hope. They confederated 
for their mutual defence; and the robbers of 
the Alps who had been allured by the garb of 
A pilgrim, were often chaſtiſed by the arm of a 
warrior. In one of theſe pious viſits to the ca- 
vern of mount Garganus in Apulia, which had 
been ſanctiſied by the apparition of the archangel 
Michael (18), they were accoſted by a ſtranger | 
in the Greek habit, but who ſoon revealed 
himſelf as a rebel, a fugitive, and a mortal foe 
of the Greek empire. "THis name was Melo; a | 
noble citizen of Bari, who, after an unſucceſs- | 
ful revolt, was compelled to feek new allies | 
and avengers of his country. The bold ap- 
pearance of the Normans revived his hopes and | 
ſolicited his confidence : they liſtened to the oo 
complaints, and ſtill more to the promiſes, of | 
the patriot. The aſſurance of wealth demon- 
ſtrated the juſtice of his cauſe ; and they view- _ — 
ed as the inheritance of the brave, the fruit- 1 
ful land which was oppreſſed by effeminate ty- 4 
rants. On their return to Normandy, they kin- 5 
dled a ſpark of enterpriſe; and a ſmall but in- 
Volt, X. 2 trepid 


p. 623. edit. Cambden), Of the vernacular and favourite idiom of | 
William the Conqueror (A. D. 1035), Selden (Opera, tom, ii. p. 1640 | þ 
—1656,) has given a ſpecimen, obſolete and obſcure even to antiquarians | l 
and lawyers, | 

(13) See Leandro Alberti (Deſcrizione d' Italia, p p. 250.) and Baronivs | 
(A D. 494, No 43.). If the archangel inherited the temple and oracle, | F 
perhaps the cavern, of old Calchas the ſoothfayer (Strab. Geograph. 1. | ö 
vi. p. 435, 436.) the catholics (on this occaſion) have ſurpaſſed the 
Greeks in the elegance « of their ſuperſtition, 
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trepid band was freely aſſociated for the deliver- 


ance of Apulia. They paſſed the Alps by ſepa- 


rate roads, and in the diſguiſe of pilgrims ; but 
in the neighbourhood of Rome 170 were ſa- 


lated by the chief of Bari, who ſupplied the 
more indigent with arms and horſes, and inſtant- 


ly led them to the field of action. In the firſt. 
conflict, their valour prevailed ; but in the ſe- 
cond engagement they were overwhelmed by 
the numbers and military engines of the Greeks, 
and indignantly retreated with their faces to 


the enemy. The unfortunate Melo ended his 


life, a ſuppliant at the court of Germany: 
his Norman 
tive and thei 


lowers, excluded from their na- 
promiſed land, wandered among 
the hills and yallies of Italy, and earned their 
daily ſubſiſtence by the ſword. To that formi- 
dable ſword, the princes of Capua, Beneven- 
tum, Salerno, and Naples, alternately appealed 


in their domeſtic quarrels; the ſuperior ſpirit 


and diſcipline of the Normans gave victory to 
the fide which they eſpouſed ; and their cautious 


policy obſerved the balance of power,/leſt the 


preponderance of any rival ſtate ſhould render 


their aid leſs important and their ſervice leſs 


profitable: Their firſt aſylum was a ſtrong camp 
in the depth of the marſhes of Campania ; but 

they were ſoon endowed by the liberality of the 
duke of Naples with a more plentiful and per- 
manent ſeat. Eight miles from his reſidence, 
as a bulwark againſt Capua, the town of Averſa 


of Averſa, was built and fortified for their uſe; and they 
A. P. 1929: enjoyed as their own, the corn and fruits, the 


meadows and groves, of that fertile diſtrict. 


The report of their ſucceſs attracted every year 


new ſwarms. of pilgrims and ſoldiers: the poor 
were urged by neceſlity ; the rich were excited 
by hope; and the brave and active ſpirits of 
Normandy were impatient of eaſe and ambitious 
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of renown. The independent ſtandard of 


Averſa afforded ſhelter and encouragement to 
the outlaws of the province, to every fugitive 


who had eſcaped from the injuſtice or juſ- 
tice of his ſuperiors; and theſe foreign affo- 
cCiates were quickly aſſimilated in manners and 


language to the Gallic colony. The firſt leader 


of the Normans was count Rainulf ; and in 


the origin of ſociety, pre-eminence of rank 


1s the reward and the prove of ſuperior me- 


rit (19). 


Since the conqueſt of Sicily by the Arabs, the The Nor- 


' Grecian emperors had been anxious to regain maus ſerve 
in Sicily, 


that valuable poſſeſſion ; but their efforts, a. D. 1038. 


however ſtrenuous, had been oppoſed by the 


diſtance and the fea. Their coſtly armaments,, 


after a gleam of ſucceſs, added new pages of 
calamity and diſgrace to the Byzantine annals: 
twenty thouſand of their beſt troops were loſt 

a ſingle expedition; and the victorious 


Moſlems derided the policy of a nation, which 


entruſted eunuehggnot only with the cuſtody 


| of their women but with the command of their 


men (20). After a reign of two hundred 
years, the Saracens were ruined by their 


e (21). The emir diſclaimed the autho- 


of the king of Tunis: the people roſe 


againſt the emir; the cities were uſurped by 


Q 2 the 


(19) See the 1*' book of William Appulus. His words are applicable 
to every ſwarm of Barbarians and freebooters : | 
Si vicinorum quis pernitisſus ad illos 
Confugie bat, eum gratanter ſuſcipiebant 
Moribos et lingua quoſcunque venire videbant 
Informant propria; gens efficiatur ut una. 
And elſewhere, of the native adventurers of Normandy: 
Pars parat exiguz vel opes aderant quia nullz, 
Pars quia de magnis majora ſubire volebant. 

(20) Liutprand in Legatione, p. 4385. Pagi has iottrates this 
event from the MS, hiſtory of the deacon Leo (tom, iv. A. D. 695, 
No 17—19.). 

(21) See the Arabian Chronicle of Sicily, opus Muratori Script. 
Rerum Ital. tom, 3. p. 253) 
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the- chiefs; each meaner rebel was indepen- 
dent in his village or caſtle; and the weaker 
of two rival brothers implored the friendſhip 
of the Chriſtians. In every ſervice of danger 


the Normans were prompt and uſeful ; and 


five hundred knights or warriors on horſeback, 


were enrolled by Arduin, the agent and in- 


terpreter of the Greeks, under the ſtandard 


of Maniaces governor of Lombardy. Before 
their landing, the brothers were reconciled; 


the union of Sicily and Africa was reſtored ; 
and the iſland was guarded to the water 8 


edge. The Normans led the van, and the 


Arabs of Meſſma felt the valour of an untried 


foe. In a ſecond action the emir of Syracuſe 


was unhorſed and tranſpierced by the iron arm 
of William of Hauteville. In a third engage- 
ment his intrepid companions diſcomfited the 


hoſt of ſixty thouſand Saracens, and left the 
Greeks no more than the labour of the pur- 
ſuit: : a ſplendid victory; but of which the 


en of the hiſtorian may divide the merit 


with the lance of the Normans. It is, how- 


ever, true that they eſſentially promoted the 
ſucceſs of Maniaces, who reduced thirteen 
cities and the greater part of Sicily under the 
obedience of the emperor. But his military 
fame was ſullied by ingratitude and tyranny. 
In the diviſion of the ſpoil, the deſerts of his 
brave auxiliaries were forgotten; and neither 


their avarice nor their pride could brook this 


injurious treatment. They complained, by the 
mouth of their interpreter : their complaint 


was diſregarded; their interpreter was ſcourged ; 
the ſufferings were His; the inſult and reſent- 
ment belonged to thoſe whoſe ſentiments he 
had delivered. Yet they diſſembled till they 


had obtained, or ſtolen, a ſafe paſſage to the 
Italian 
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Italian continent; their brethren of Averſa Their con- 
ſympathiſed in their indignation, and the pro- 1205 of 


vince of Apulia was invaded as the forfeit of * 


the debt (22). Above twenty years after the 1871 
firſt emigration, the Normans took the field ; 
with no more than ſeven hundred horſe and 


five hundred foot; and after the recall of the 
Byzantine legions (23) from the Sicilian war, 
their numbers are magnified to the amount 


of threeſcore thouſand men. Their herald 


propoſed the option of battle or retreat; of 
battle, was the unanimous cry of the Nor- 


mans; and one of their ſtouteſt warriors, with 


a ſtroke of his fiſt, felled to the ground the 
horſe of the Greek meſſenger. He was diſ- 
miſſed with a freſh horſe; the inſult was con- 


cealed from the Imperial troops; but in two 


ſucceſſive battles they were more fatally in 

ſtructed of the prowels of their er e 
In the plains of Cannæ, the Aſiatics fled before 
the adventurers of France; the duke of Lom- 
bardy was made priſoner; the Apulians ac- 


quieſced in a new dominion; and the four 


places of Bari, Otranto, Brunduſium, and Ta. 
rentum, were alone ſaved in the ſhipwreck of 


the Grecian fortunes. From this æra we may 


date the eſtabliſhment of the Norman power, 
which ſoon eclipſed the infant colony of Aver- 
ſa, Twelve counts (24) were choſen by the 
Popular 


(22) Jeffrey Malaterra, who :elaten the Sicilian war, and the con- 


queſt of Apulia (J. i. e. 5 8, 9. 19). 5 88 ſame events are deſcribed 
oy Cedrenus (tom. ji. p. 741—743. 756.) and Zonaras (tom. 

p. 237, 238.) ; and the Greeks arc 10 Hardenee to diſgrace, phat 
they narratives are impartial enough. 

(23) Cedrenus ſpecihes the rey of the Obſequium (Phryęia), ard the 
Kegoc of the Thraceſians (Lydia; conſult Conſtantine de Ihetmatibus, 
1. 37 4. with Delifle's map); and afterwards names the Piſicians and 
Lycaonians, with the fœderati. 

{24) Omnes conveniunt et bis ſex nabiliores 

Quos genus et gravitas morum decorabat et ætas, 

Elegere duces. Provectis al comitatum 
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popular ſuffrage; and age, birth, and merit, 
were the motives of their choice. The tributes 
of their peculiar diſtricts were appropriated to 
their uſe; and each count erected a fortreſs in 
the midſt of his lands, and at the head of his 
vaſſals. In the centre of the province, the 


common habitation of Melphi was reſerved as 


the metropolis and citadel of the republic; 


an houſe and ſeparate quarter was allotted to 


Character 


| of the Nor- 
mans. 


each of the twelve counts; and the national 
concerns were regulated by this military ſenate. 
The firſt of his peers, their preſident and 
general, was entitled count of Apulia; and 
this dignity was conferred on William of the 
iron arm, who, in the language of the age, is 
ſtyled a lion in battle, a lamb in ſociety, and 
an angel in council (25). The manners of his 
countrymen are fairly delineated by a contem- 
porary and national hiſtorian (26). 88 The 
“ Normans, ſays Malaterra, are a cunning 
and revengeful people; eloquence and dif- 
c ſimulation appear to be their hereditary qua- 
<« lities: they can ſtoop to flatter ; but unleſs 
< they are curbed by the reſtraint of law, they 


hs indulge 


His alii parent. Comitatus namen honoris 

Quo donantur erat. Hi totas undique terras 

Diviſece ſibi, ni ſors inimica repugnet 

Singula proponunt loca quæ contingere ſorte 
Covique duci debent, et quæque tributa locorum. 
And after ſpeaking of Melphi, William Appulus adds, 

Pro numero comitum bis ſex ſtature plateas 

Atque domus comitum totidem fabricantur in urbe. | 
Leo Oſtienſis (J. ii. c. 67) enumerates the diviſions of the Apulien Cities, 
which it is needleſs to repeat, 

(26) Gulielm, Appulus, I. ii. c. 12 according to the reference of _ 
Giannone (Iſtoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 31), which I cannot 
verily in the original. The Apulian praiſes indeed his walidas wires, 
probitas arimi, and wvivida virtus; and declares, that had he lived, 
no poet could have equalled his merits (1. i. p. 258. . . 2 50.) 
He was bewailed by the Normans, quippe qui tanti confilii virum 
{ſays Malaterra, I. i. c. 12. p. 552.) tam armis ſtrepuum, tam ſibi 
munificum, affabilem, morigeratum ulterius ſe habere diffidebant. 

(25) The gens aſtuliſſima, injuriarum ultrix . . adulari fciens 
eloquentiis inſerviens, of Malateira (I. i. c. 3. p. $59 } are <xpreſhve of 
the popular and provervia! character of the Norrian- 
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* whatever they poſſeſs, and hope whatever 


of a military life (28). 


the policy of the hour, they accepted the in- &c. 
veſtiture of their lands from the ſovereigns of 
Germany or Conſtantinople. But the firmeſt 


they were neither truſted nor beloved: the 
contempt of the princes was mixed with fear, 


hatred and reſentment. Every object of de- 
only coloured by the more IPEcious names of 


Norway and Iceland the fineſt caſts of falcons. 


| Normans. Videns indiſciplinatam et alienam gentem Normanorum, 


| miſcens fallacia. 
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= indulge the licentiouſneſs of nature and paſ- 
* ſion. Their princes affect the praiſe of popu- 
lar munificence; the people obſerve the me- 


25 dium, or rather blend the extremes of ava- 


rice and prodigality; and, in their eager 
* thirſt of wealth and dominion, they deſpiſe 


* they deſire. Arms and horſes, the luxury 
of dreſs, the exerciſes of hunting and hawk- 
ing (27), are the delight of the Normans ; 
but, on preſſing occaſions, they can endure 
e with incredible patience the inclemency of 
* every climate, and the toil and abſtinence 


The Normans of Apulia were ſeated on the Oppreſſion 


of Apulia, 
verge of the two empires; and, according to A. P. 1046, 


title of theſe adventurers was the right of 
conqueſt: they neither loved nor truſted; 


and the fear of the natives was mingled with 


fire, an horſe, a woman, a garden, tempted 
and gratified the rapaciouſneſs of the ſtran- 
gers (29); and the avarice of their chiefs was 


ambition 


(47) The beatles: and hawking more properiy helena: to the de- 
ſcendants of the Norwegian ſailors; though they might Apart from 


(28) We may compare this portrait with that of William of Malmſ- 
bury (de Geftis Anglorum. I. 111. p. 101, 102), who appreciates, like 
2 philoſophic hiſtorian, the vices and virtues of the Saxons and Nor- 
mans. England was aſſuredly a gainer by the conqueſt. 

(29) The biographer of St, Leo IX. pours his holy venom on the 


crudeli et inauditâ rabie et pluſquam Pagana impietate adyerſus eccleſias 
Dei inſurgere, paſſim Chriſtianos trucidare, &c. (Wibert, c. 6.) The 
honeſt Apulian (1. ii. p. 259.) ſays calmly of their accuſer, Veris com- 
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ambition and glory. The twelve counts were 


ſometimes joined in a league of injuſtice: in 
their domeſtic quarrels they diſputed the ſpoils 
of the people: the virtues of William were 
buried in his grave; and Drogo, his brother 


and ſucceſſor, was better qualified to lead 
the valour, than to reſtrain the violence, of 
| his peers. Under the reign of Conſtantine 


Monomachus, the policy, rather than benevo- 
lence, of the Byzantine court attempted to 


_ relieve Italy from this adherent miſchief, more 


grievous than a flight of Barbarians (30); and 


Argyrus, the ſon of Melo, was inveſted for 
this purpoſe with the moſt lofty titles (31) 


and the moſt ample commiſſion. The memory 
of his father might recommend him to the 


| Normans ; and he had already engaged their 
voluntary ſervice to quell the revolt of Mania- 
ces, and to avenge their own and the public 


injury. It was the deſign of Conſtantine to 
tranſplant this warlike colony from the Italian 


provinces to the Perſian war; and the ſon of 


Melo diſtributed among the chiefs the gold 


and manufactures of Greece, as the firſt fruits 


of the Imperial bounty. But his arts were 
battled by the ſenſe and ſpirit of the conque- 
rors of Apulia : his gifts, or at leaſt his pro- 
poſals, were rejected; and they unanimouſly 


refuſed to Telinquiſh their poſſeſſions and their 


hopes 


(zo) The policy of the Greeks, revolt of Maniaces, &c. muſt be 


collected from Cedrenus (tom. ii. p. 757, 758.), William Appulus (I. i. 


p. 257, 258, 1. ii. p. 259. ), and the two Chronicles of Bari, by Lupus 


Protoſpata (Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 42, 43, 44-), and an ano- 


nymous writer (Antiquitat. Italiæ medii ZEvi, tom. i. p 31—38.). 


This laſt is a fragment of ſome value. 


(31) Argyrus received, ſays the anonymous chronicle of Bari, impe- 
rial letters, Fœderatũs et Patriciatüs, et Catapani et Veſtatüs. In his 
Annals, Muratori (tom. viii. p. 426.) very properly reads or interprets, 
Seweſtatus, the title of Sebaſtos or Auguſtus. But in bis Antiquities, he 


was taught by Ducange to make it a palatine office, maſter of the 
wardrobe, _ 
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tune. After the means of perſuaſion had failed, ee of 


Argyrus reſolved to compel or to deſtroy: the 


the pope 
and the twa 


Latin powers were ſolicited againſt the com- ere 


mon enemy; and an offenſive alliance was 1549-10: 4 


formed of the pope, and the two emperors of 
the Faſt and Weſt. The throne of St. Peter 

was occupied by Leo the ninth, a ſimple 
ſaint ( 2), of a temper moſt apt to deceive 
himſelf and the world, and whoſe venerable 


character would cotlocrate with the name of 
piety, the meaſures leaſt compatible with the 


practice of religion. His humanity was affect- 


ed by the complaints, perhaps the calumnies, 
of an injured people: the impious Normans 
had interrupted the payment of tithes; and the 


temporal ſword might be lawfully unſheathed 


againſt the ſacrilegious robbers, who were deaf 
to the cenſures of the church. As a German 


of noble birth and royal kindred, Leo had free 


_ acceſs to the court and confidence of the empe- 


ror Henry the third; and in ſearch of arms and 


allies, his ardent zeal tranſported him from 
Apulia to Saxony, from the Elbe to the Tiber. 
During theſe Hoſtile preparations, Argyrus in— 
dulged himſelf in the uſe of ſecret and guilty 
weapons: a crowd of Normans became the vic- 


tims of public or private revenge; and the va- 


liant Drogo was murdered in a church. But 


A. D. 108 1. 


his ſpirit ſurvived in his brother Humphrey, the 


third count of Apulia. The aſſaſſins were chaſ- 
tiſed; and the ſon of Melo, overthrown and 
wounded, was driven trom the field to hide his 


ſhame 


(32) A Life of St. Leo IX. TY tinged with the paMons and pre- 
Judices of the age, has been compoſed by Wibert, printed at Pais, 
1615, in octavo, and fince inſerted in the Collections of the Bollandif's, 
of Mabillon, and of Muratori, The public and private hiſtory of that 
pope is diligently treated by M. de St. Marc (Abregs, tom, ii. p. 149— 
210. and p. 25—95. 2d column). | 
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ſhame behind the walls of Bari, and to awal. 


the tardy ſuccour of his allies. 


But the power of Conſtantine was diſtracted 
by a Turkiſh war; the mind of Henry was feeble 
and irreſolute; and the pope, inſtead of re- 
paſſing the Alps with a German army, was 
accompanied only by a guard of ſeven hundred 
Swabians and ſome volunteers of Lorraine. 


In his long progreſs from Mantua to Bene- 


ventum, a vile and promiſcuous multitude of 
Italians was enliſted under the holy ftand- 


ard (33): the prieſt and the robber flept in the 


ſame tent; the pikes and crofles were inter. 
mingled in the front; and the martial ſaint 
repeated the leflons of his youth in the order 
of march, of encampment, and of combat. 
The Normans of Apulia could muſter in the 


field no more than three thouſand horſe, with 
an handful of infantry: the defection of the 


natives intercepted their proviſions and retreat : 
and their ſpirit, incapable of fear, was chilled 
for a moment by ſuperſtitions awe. On the 
hoſtile approach of Leo, they knelt without dif. 


grace or reluQance before their ſpiritual father. 
But the pope was inexorable ; his lofty Ger- 


mans affected to deride the diminutive ſtature 
of their adverſaries; and the Normans were 
informed that death or exile was their only 


alternative. Flight they diſdained, and, as 


many of them had been three days without taſt- 


ing food, they embraced the affurance of a 


more eaſy and honourable death. They climb- 


ed the hill of Civitella, deſcended into the 


plain, and charged in res diviſions the army 
N of 


(33) See the expedition of Leo IX, againſt the Normans. See William 
Appulys (J. ii. p. 259— 261.) and Jeffrey Malaterra (1. i. c. 13, 14, 15. 


p. 253. ). They are impartial, as the national, is counterbalanced by 
the clerical, prejudice. 
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of the pope. On the left, and in the centre, ni defeat 


Richard count of Averſa, and Robert the fa- 
mous Guiſcard, attacked, broke, routed, and 
purſued the Italian multitudes, who fought 
without diſcipline and fled without ſhame. A 
harder trial was reſerved for the valour of 
count Humphrey, who led the cavalry of the 
right wing. The Germans (34) have been de- 


ſcribed as unſkilful in the management of the 


horſe and lance: but on foot they formed a 
ſtrong and impenetrable phalanx; and neither 
man, nor ſteed, nor armour, could reſiſt the 
weight of their long and two-handed ſwords. 
After a ſevere conflict, they were encompaſſed 
by the ſquadrons returning from the purſuit ; 
and died in their ranks with the eſteem of 
their foes, and the ſatisfaction of revenge. The 
gates of Civitella were ſhut againſt the flying 
Pope, and he was overtaken by the pious con- 
querors, who kiſſed his feet to implore his 
bleſſing and the abſolution of their finful vic- 

tory, The ſoldiers beheld in their enemy and 
captive, the vicar of Chriſt ; and, though we 
may ſuppoſe the policy of the chiefs, it is pro- 
bable that they were infected by the popular ſu- 
perſtition. In the calm of retirement, the well- 
meaning pope deplored the effuſion of Chriſ- 
tian blood, which muſt be imputed to his 
account : he felt, that he had been the author 
of fin and ſcandal; and as his undertaking had 
failed, the indecency of his military character 

was 


(34) Teutonici quia cæſaries et forma decoros 
Fecerat egregie proceri corporis illos 
Corpora derident Normannica quæ breviora 
Eſſe videbantur. | | +, 
The verſes of the Apulian are commonly in this train, though he hes! 
himſelf a little in the battle, Two of his fimilies from hawking ans 
ſorcery are deſcriptive of manners, 


and captivi. 
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was univerſally condemned (35). With theſe 
diſpoſitions, he liſtened to the offers of a bene- 

ficial treaty ; deſerted an alliance which he had 
preached as the cauſe of God; and ratified 
the paſt and future conqueſts of the Normans. 
Origin of By whatever hands they had been uſurped, the 


the papal 


inveſtitures provinces of Apulia and Calabria were a part 


tothe Ner- of the donation of Conſtantine and the patri- 
mamonp of St. Peter: the grant and the accept- 
ance confirmed the mutual claims of the pontiff 

and the adventurers. They promiſed to ſupport 

each other with ſpiritual and temporal arms; a 

tribute or quit-rent of twelve-pence was after- 

wards ſtipulated for every plough-land ; and 

ſince this memorable tranſaction the kingdom of 

Naples has remained above ſeven hundred Years 


a fief of the Holy See (36). N 


Birthans The pedigree of Robert Guiſcard (37) is 


haracter of 
Robert Gui. variouſſy deduced from the peaſants and the 


_ dukes of Normandy : from the peaſants by the 
1020-1085. pride and ignorance of a Grecian princels (38); 
froni 


0 35) Several reſpeQable cenſures or complaints are . Xe M. de 

St. Marc (tom. ii. p. 200—204.). As Peter Damianus, the oracle of 
the times, had denied the popes the right of making war, the hermit 
(lugens eremi incola) is arraigned by the cardinal, and Baronius (Annal. 
Eccleſ. A. D. 1053, No 10—17. .) moſt frenuouſly aſſerts the two ſwords 
of St. Peter, 

(436) The origin and nature of the papal inveſtitures, are ably diſcuſ- 
ſed by Giannone (Iſtoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ji. p. 37—49. $7—66.) 

28 a lawyer and antiquarian, Vet he vainly ſtrives to reconcile the duties 
of patriot and catholic, adopts an empty diſtinction of “ Eccleſia Ro- 
«© mana non dedit ſed accepit,” and ſhrinks from an honeſt but dangerous 
confeſſion of the truth, | 

(37) The birth, character, and firſt actions * Robert Guiſcard, may 
be found in Jefrey Malaterra (J. i. c. 3, 4. 11. 16, 17, 18. 38, 39, 
40.}, William Appulus (J. ii. p. 260202 ), William Gemeticenſis or 
of Jumieges (J. xi, c. 30. p. 663, 664. edit, Cambden), and Anna 
Comnena (Alexiad. I. i. p. 23—27. l. vi. p. 165, 165), with the 
annotations of Ducange (Not. in Alexiad, p. 230—243%. 320.), Who 
has ſwept all the French and Latin chronicles for e intelli- 
gence. 

(38) O de 2 (A Greek corruption) reg ny Neppeavyog 70 roc, 
THY TUXNV a,. again, e? apaveg maw Tuxn; Tepipavn;, and 
elſewhere (J. iv. p. 84. ), amo ErxaTng Mevieg ues TUX" apayu;, Anna 

Comnena 
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from the dukes, by the ignorance and flattery 
of the Italian ſubjects (39). His genuine de- 
ſcent may be aſcribed to the ſecond or middle 
order of private nobility (40). He ſprang from 
a race of valvaſſors or bannerets, of the dioceſe 


of Coutances, in the lower Normandy : the 


caſtle of Hauteville was their honourable ſeat ; 
his father Tancred was conſpicuous in the 


court and army of the duke; and his military 


ſervice was furniſhed by ten ſoldiers or knights. 
Two marriages, of a rank not unworthy of 


his own, made him the father of twelve ſons, 


who were educated at home by the impartial 


tenderneſs of his ſecond wite. But a narrow 


patrimony was inſufficient for this numerous 
and daring progeny ; they ſaw around the 
neighbourhood the miſchiets of poverty and 
_ diſcord, and reſolved to ſeek in foreign wars 
a more plorious inheritance. TWO only re- 
mained to perpetuate the race, and cherith 
their father's age : their ten brothers, as they 
ſucceſſively attained the vigour of manhood, 


departed from the caſtle, paſſed the Alps, and 


joined the Apulian camp of the Normans, The 


5 elder were prompted by native ſpirit; their 


ſucceſs encouraged their younger brethren; ; 
and the three firſt i in ſeniority, William, Drogo, 
and 


Comnena was born in the purple; yet l.er father was nd more than a 
private though illuſtrious ſubject, Who raiſed himſelf to the empire. 

(39) Giannone (tom. ii. p. 2.) forgets all his original authors, and 
reſts this princely deſcent on the credit of Inveges, an Auguſtine monk of 
Palermo in the laſt century, They continue the ſucceihun of dukes from 
Rollo to William II. the Baſtard or Conqueror, whom they hold (com- 
munemente fi tiene) to be the father of Tancred of Hauteville : a moſt 
ſtrange and ſtupendous blunder! The ſons of Tancred fought in Appu- 
lia, before William II. was three years old (A. D. 1037). 


(40) The judgment of Ducange is juſt and moderate: Certe humilis 


fuit ac tenuis Roberti familia, fi ducalem et regium ſpectemus apicem, 
ad quem poſtca pervenit; quæ honeſta (amen et præter nobilium vulgarium 
ſtatum et conditionem illuſtris habita eſt, © que nec humi reperet nec 
& altum quid tumeret” (Wilhelm. ORR hae de Geſtis Anglerum, 
I. 111. p. 107. Not, ad Alexiad, p. 230. ). 
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and Humphrey, deſerved to be the chiefs of 
their nation and the founders of the new re- 


public. Robert was the eldeſt of the ſeven 
fons of the ſecond marriage ; and even the re- 


luctant praiſe of his foes has endowed him with 


the heroic qualities of a ſoldier and a ſtateſman. 


His lofty ſtature ſurpaſſed the talleſt of his army: 


his limbs were caſt in the true proportion of 


ſtrength and gracefulneſs ; and to the decline 


of lite, he maintained the patient vigour of 
health and the commanding dignity of his 
form. His complexion was ruddy, his ſhoul- 
ders were broad, his hair and beard were long 


and of a flaxen colour, his eyes ſparkled with 
fire, and his voice, like that of Achilles, could 


impreſs obedience and terror amidſt the tumult 
of battle. In the ruder ages of chivalry, ſuch 


- qualifications are not below the notice of the 


poet or hiſtorian : they may obſerve that Ro- 
bert, at once, and with equal dexterity, could 
wield in the right-hand his ſword, his lance in 
the left; that in the battle of Civitella, he was 
thrice unhorſed; and that in the cloſe of that 


memorable day he was adjudged to have borne 
away the prize of valour from the warriors of 
the two armies (41). His boundleſs ambition 


was founded on the conſciouſneſs of ſuperior 


worth: in the purſuit of greatneſs, he was 


never arreſted by the ſcruples of juſtice, and 


| ſeldom moved by the feclings of humanity: 


though 


(41) I | ſhall quote with oleafure f ſome of the beſt lines of the Apulia 
(1. ii. p. 270.) ? | 
Pugnat utraque mand, nec lancea caſſa, nec enſis 
Caſſus erat, quocunque mand deducere vellet, 
Ter dejectus equo, ter viribus ipſe reſumptis 
Mejor in arma redit: ſtimulos furor ipſe miniſtrat, 
Ut Leo cum frendens, &c. 


Nullus in hee bello ſicuti poſt be!] * eſt, 
Victor vel victus, tam meg1's did ictus. 


< 
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though not inſenſible of fame, the choice of 


open or clandeſtine means was determined only 
by his preſent advantage. The ſurname of 


Guiſcard (42) was applied to this maſter of 
political wiſdom, which is too often confounded 
with the practice of diſſimulation and deceit ; 


and Robert is praiſed by the Apulian poet for 


excelling the cunning of Ulyfles and the elo- 
quence of Cicero. Yet theſe arts were diſguiſ- 
ed by an appearance of military frankneſs: in 
his higheſt fortune, he was acceſſible and cour- 
teous to his fellow-ſoldiers ; ; and while he in- 
dulged the prejudices of his new ſubjects, he 

affected in his dreſs and manners to maintain 
the ancient faſhion of his country. He graſped 

with a rapacious, that he might diſtribute with 


a liberal, hand: his primitive indigence had 


taught the habits of frugality; the gain ofa :. 
| merchant was not below his attention; and 
his priſoners were tortured with flow and un- 
feeling cruelty to force a diſcovery of their 
ſecret treaſure. According to the Greeks, he 
departed from Normandy with only five follow- 
ers on horſeback and thirty on foot ; yet even 


this allowance appears too bountiful ; the ſixth 
fon of Tancred of Hauteville paſſed the Alps 
as a pilgrim ; and his firſt military band was 
levied among the adventurers of Italy. His 
brothers and « countrymen had divided the fertile 
lands of Apulia ; but they guarded their ſhares 


with the jealouſy ot avarice : the aſpiring youth 
was driven forwards to the mountains of Cala- 


bria, 


(42) The Norman writers and editors moſt converſant with their own 
PPh interpret Guiſcard or Wiſcard, by Callidus, a cunning man. The 
root (wiſe) is familiar to our ear; and in the old word Wiſeacre, I 
can diſcern ſomerhing of a fin! 1885 ſenfe and termination. Tm {uyn» 


TFavyeyoTaFog, is no bad tranſlation of the ſurname and character of 
Robert. 
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| bria, and in his firſt exploits againſt the Greeks 


His ambi- 

tion and 

tucceſs, 
A; 1 


1954-1080, 


and the natives, it is not eaſy to diſcriminate 
the hero from the robber. To ſurpriſe a caſtle 


or a convent, to enſnare a wealthy citizen, to 


plunder the adjacent villages for neceſſary food, 
were the obſcure labours which formed and 


exerciſed the powers of his mind and body. 


The volunteers of Normandy adhered to his 
ſtandard ; and, under his command, the pea- 
ſants of Calabria aſſumed the name and cha- 
rater of Normans. 

As the genius of Robert ed with his 


fortune, he awakened the jealouſy of his elder 


brother, by whom, in a tranſient quarrel, his 
life was threatened and his liberty reſtrained. 
After the death of Humphrey, the tender age 


of his ſons excluded them from the command; 


they were reduced to a private eſtate by the 
ambition of their guardian and uncle; and 
Guiſcard was exalted on a buckler, and ſaluted 
count of Apulia and general of the republic. 
With an encreaſe of authority and of force, he 


reſumed the conqueſt of Calabria, and foon 
aſpired to a rank that ſhould raiſe him for ever 


above the heads of his equals. By ſome acts 
of rapine or facrilege, he had incurred a papal 
excommunication : but Nicholas the ſecond 


was eaſily perſuaded, that the diviſions of friends 


could terminate only in their mutual prejudice ; 
that the Normans were the faithful champions 


of the Holy See; and it was ſafer to truſt the 
alliance of a prince than the caprice of an ariſ- 
tocracy. A ſynod of one hundred biſhops was 


convened at Melphi; and the count interrupt- 


ed an important enterpriſe to guard the perſon 


and execute the decrees of the Roman pon- 
tif. His gratitude and policy conferred on 
| Robert 
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Robert and his poſterity the ducal title (43), 


with the inveſtiture of Apulia, Calabria, and 
all the lands, both in Italy and Sicily, which 


his ſword could reſcue from the ſchiſmatic 


| Greeks and the unbelieving Saracens (44). 
This apoſtolic ſanction might juſtify his arms ; 
but the obedience of a free and victorious peo- 
ple could not be transferred without their con- 
ſent; and Guiſcard diſſembled his elevation till 


the enſuing campaign had been illuſtrated by 
the conqueſt of Conſenza and Reggio. In the 
hour of triumph, he aſſembled his troops, and 
. ſolicited the Normans to confirm by their ſuf- 


frage the judgment of the vicar of Chriſt: the ſol- 
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Duke of 


diers hailed with joyful acclamations their valiant a, D. 1 1060. 


duke; and the counts, his former equals, pro- 


nounced the oath of fidelity, with hollow ſmiles 


and ſecret indignation. After this inauguration, 


Robert ſtyled himſelf, © by the grace of God 
«and t. ter, duke of Apulia, Calabria, and 
„ hereafter of Sicily;“ 


appellations. Such tardy progreſs, in a narrow 
ſpace, may ſeem unworthy of the abilities of 


the chief and the ſpirit of the nation: but the 
Normans were few in number; their reſources 


were ſcanty; their ſervice was voluntary and 
precarious. The braveſt deſigns of the duke 
were ſometimes oppoſed by the free voice of his 

or, MK. eerlament 


| (43) The acquiſition of the heel title by Robert Guiſcard js a nice 
and obſcure buſineſs, With the good advice of Ciannone, Muratori 
and St, Marc, [ have endeavoured to form a conhitent and probable 
narrative, 

(44) Baronius CA mpal. Eccleſ, A. D. 1059. Ne 69.) has publiſhed 
the original aft, He profeſſes to have copied it from the Liber Cenſuum, 
a Vatican MS. Yet a Liber Cenſuum of the xii'® century has been 
printed by Muratori (Antiquit. medii Avi, tom. v. p. 851—gc8,): and 
the names of Vatican and Cardinal awaken the ſuſpicions of a proteſ= 
tout, and even of a philoſopher, 


and it was the labour of 
twenty years to deſerve and realize theſe lofty 
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parliament of barons: the twelve counts of po- 
pular election, conſpired againſt his authority; 


and againſt their perfidious uncle, the ſons of 


Humphrey demanded juſtice and revenge. By 
his policy and vigour, Guiſcard diſcovered their 


plots, ſuppreſſed their rebellions, and puniſhed 


the guilty with death or exile : but in theſe do- 


meſtic feuds, his years, and the national ſtrength, 


were unprofitably conſumed. After the defeat 
of his foreign enemies, the Greeks, Lombards, 
and Saracens, their broken forces retreated to 


the ſtrong and populous cities of the ſea-coaſt. 


They excelled in the arts of fortification and 


defence; the Normans were accuſtomed to 
ſerve on horſeback in the field, and their rude 


attempts could only ſucceed by the efforts of 


perſevering courage. The reſiſtance of Salerno 
was maintained above eight months: the ſiege 


or blockade of Bari laſted near four years. In 


_ theſe actions the Norman Duke was foremoſt 


His Italian 
conqueſts, 


in every danger ; in every fatigue the laſt and 
moſt patient. As he prefled the citadel of Sa- 


lerno, an huge ftone from the rampart ſhattered 


one of his military engines; and by a ſplinter 


he was wounded in the breaſt. Before the 


gates of Bari he lodged in a miſerable hut or 
barrack, compoſed of dry branches, and thatch- 
ed with ſtraw; a perilous ſtation, on all ſides 


open to the inclemency of the winter and the 


ſpears of the enemy (45). 
The Italian conqueſts of Robert correſpond 
with the limits of the preſent kingdom of 
Naples ; and the countries united by his arms 
have not been diflevered by the revolutions of 
| ſeven 


(45) Read the life of Cuiſeard in the ſecond and third books of the 


Apulian, the firſt and ſecond books of Malaterra. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


ſeven hundred years (46). The monarchy has 
been compoſed of the Greek provinces of Ca- 


labria and Apulia, of the Lombard principality 
of Salerno, the republic of Amalphi, and the 


inland dependencies of the large and ancient 
duchy of Beneventum. Three diſtricts only 
were exempted from the common law of ſub- 
jection; the firſt for ever, and the two laſt 
till the middle of the ſucceeding century. 
The city and immediate territory of Bene- 
vento had been transferred, by gift or exchange, 
from the German emperor to the Roman pon- 


tiff; and although this holy land was ſome- 


times invaded, the name of St. Peter was 


finally more potent than the ſword of the Nor- 


mans. Their firſt colony of Averſa ſubdued 
and held the {tate of Capua; and her princes 
were. reduced to beg their bread before the 
palace of their fathers. The dukes of Naples, 


the preſent metropolis, maintained the popular 
freedom, under the ſhadow of the Byzantine 


empire. Among the new acquiſitions of Gui- 
ſcard, the ſcience of Salerno (47), and the 
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trade of Amalphi (48), may detain for a mo- School of 
ment the curioſity of the reader. I. Of the e. 


learned faculties, juriſprudence implies the pre- 
N vous 


by Giannone in the ſecond volume of his Iſtoria Civile, J. ix, x, xi. aod 
I. xvii. p. 4650-470 This modern diviſion was not eſtabliſned before 
the time of Frederic II. a 

(. 47) Giannone (tom. ii. p. 119—127.), Muratori (Antiquitat, medii 


Avi, tom. iii. diſſert. xliv. p. 935, 936.). and Tiraboſchi (Iſtoria della 


Letteratura Italiana), have given an hiſtorical account of theſe phy ſiciaus; 
their medical knowledge and practice muſt be left 10 our phy ſicians. 

| (48) At the end of the Hiſtoria Pandectarum of Henry Brencman 
(FTrajecti ad Rhenum, 1722, in 4'®), the indefatigable author has 
inſerted two diſſertations, de Republic Amalphitani, and de Amalphi a 
Piſanis direpta, which are built on the teſtimonies of one hundied and 
forty writers. Yet he has forgotten two moſt important paſſages of the 
embaſſy of Liutprand (A. D. 969), which compare the trade and navi- 
gation of Amalphi with that of Venice, | a 


(46) The congueſts of Robert Guiſcard and Roger I, the exemption 
of Benevento and the x11 provinces of the kingdom, are fairly expoſed 
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vious eſtabliſhment- of laws and property ; and 


theology may perhaps be ſuperſeded by the 


full light of religion and reaſon. But the ſa- 
vage and the ſage muſt alike implore the aſſiſt- 
ance of phyſic; and, if our diſeaſes are inflam- 
ed by luxury, the miſchiefs of blows and 
wounds would be more frequent in the ruder 
ages of ſociety. The treaſures of Grecian me- 
dicine had been communicated to the Arabian 


colonies of Africa, Spain, and Sicily ; and in 


the intercourſe of peace and war, a ſpark of 


knowledge had been kindled and cheriſhed at 
Salerno, an illuſtrious city, in which the men 
were honeſt and the women beautiful (49). A 
ſchool, the firſt that aroſe in the darkneſs of 
Europe, was conſecrated to the healing art: 
the conſcience of monks and biſhops was re- 
conciled to that ſalutary and lucrative profeſ- 
ſion; and a crowd of patients, of the moſt 
eminent rank and moſt diſtant climates, invited 
or viſited the phyſicians of Salerno. They 
were protected by the Norman conquerors; 
and Guiſcard, though bred in arms, could dif- 


cern the merit and value of a philoſopher. Af. 


ter a pilgrimage of thirty-nine years, Conſtan-. _ 


tine, an African Chriſtian, returned from Bag- 


dad, a maſter of the language and learning of 


the Arabians; and Salerno was enriched by 


the practice, the leſſons, and the writings, of 


the pupil of Avicenna. The ſchool of medi- 
cine has long ſlept in the name of an univerſity; 
but her precepts are abridged in a ſtring of 

aphoriſms, 


49) Urbs Latii nen eſt hac delitioſior urbe, 
|  Frugibus, arboribus, vino redundat; et unde 
Non tibi poma, nuces, non pulchra palatia deſunt, 
Non fpecics mulieb:is abeſt probitaſque virorum. 


(Culielmus Appu'vs, l. iii. p. 267.) 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
aphoriſms, bound together in the Leonine 
verſes, or Latin rhymes of the twelfth cen- 


tury (50). II. Seven miles to the weſt of Trade of 


Salerno, and thirty to the ſouth of Naples, the 
obſcure town of Amalphi diſplayed the power 
and rewards of induſtry. The land, however 


fertile, was of narrow extent ; but the ſea was 


acceſſible and open: the inhabitants firſt aſſum- 


ed the office of ſupplying the weſtern world with 


the manufactures and productions of the Eaſt; 

and this uſeful traffic was the ſource of their 
opulence and freedom. The government was 
popular, under the adminiſtration of a duke 
and the ſupremacy of the Greek emperor. 


Fifty thouſand citizens were numbered in the 


walls of Amalphi; nor was any city more 
abundantly provided with gold, filver, and the 
objects of precious luxury. The mariners who 
ſwarmed in her port excelled in the theory and 
practice of navigation and aſtronomy ; and the 
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Amalphi. 


diſcovery of the compaſs, which has opened 


the globe, is due to their ingenuity or good 
fortune. Their trade was extended to the coaſts, 
or at leaſt to the commodities, of Africa, 
Arabia, and India; and their ſettlements in 
Conſtantinople, Antioch, Jeruſalem, and Alex- 
andria, acquired the privileges of independent 


colonies (51). After three hundred years of 


proſperity, 


1 0) Muratori carries their antiquity above the year (1066) of the 
death of Edward the Confeſſor, the rex Anglorum to whom they are 
addreſſed. Net; is this date affected by the opinion, or rather miſtake, 
of Paſquier (Recherches de la France, Il. vii. c. 2.) and Ducange 
(Gloſſar. Latin,). The practice of rhyming, as early as the viith cen- 
tury, was borrowed from the languages of the North and Eaſt (Muratori, 
Antiquitat. tom. iii. diſſert. xl. p. 686—708.). 

(51) The deſcription ef Amalphi, by William the Aputian (J. iii. 
p. 267), contains much truth and ſome poetry; and the third line may 
be applied to the failor's compaſs: 
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29 ent, Amalphi was oppreſſed by the arms 


of the Normans, and ſacked by the jealouſy 
of Piſa; but the poverty of one thouſand 
fiſhermen is yet dignified by the remains of 
an arſenal, a cathedral, and the palaces of royal 
merchants. : 

Roger, the twelfth and laſt of the ſons of 
Tancred, had been long detained in Norman- 

by his own and his father's age. He ac- 
cepted the welcome ſummons ; haſtened to 
the Apulian camp; and deſerved at firſt the 


eſteem, and afterwards the envy, of his elder 


brother. Their valour and ambition were 


equal; but the youth, the beauty, the elegant 


manners, of Roger, engaged the diſintereſted 


love of the ſoldiers and people. So ſcanty 
was his allowance, for himſelf and forty follow- 
ers, that he deſcended from conqueſt to rob- 
bery, and from robbery to domeſtic theft ; 
and ſo looſe were the notions of property, 
that, by his own hiſtorian, at his ſpecial com- 


mand, he is accuſed of ſtealing horſes from 


"A ſtable at Melphi (52). His ſpirit emerged 


from poverty and diſgrace : from theſe baſe 
practices he roſe to the merit and glory of a 
holy 


| Nulla magis locuples argente, veſliÞus, auro 
Partibus innumeris: hac plurimus urbe moratur 
Nauta maris cœlique vias aperire peritus. 
Huc et Alexandri diverſa feruntur ab urbe 
Regis, et Antiochi. Gens hc freta plurima tranſit, 
His Arabes, Indi, Siculi naſcuntur et Afri 
Hzc gens eft totum prope nobilitata per orbem, 
Et mercando ferens, et amans mercata refeire. 


(6a) Latrocinio armigerorum ſuorum in multis ſuſtentabatur, quod 
quidem ad ejus ignominiam non dicimus; ſed ipſo ita præcipiente 
adhuc viliora et reprebenſibiliora dicturi ſumus ut pluribus pateſcat, 
quim laborioſe et cum quant anguſtis a profunda paupertate ad 
ſummum culmen divitiarum vel honoris attigerit. $uch is the preface 
of Malaterra (I. i. c. 2c) to the hotrſe-ſtealing, From the moment 
. 19.) that he has mentioned his patron Roger, the elder brotber 
finks into the ſecond character. Something fimilar in Velleius Pa- 
terculus may be obſerved of Auguſtus and Tiberius. 6 
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holy war; and the invaſion of Sicily was ſecond- 


ed by the zeal and policy of his brother Guiſ- 
card. Aﬀter the retreat of the Greeks, the 
idolaters, a moſt audacious reproach of the Ca- 
tholics, had retrieved their loſſes and poſſeſſions ; 
but the deliverance of the ifland , ſo vainly un- 


dertaken by the forces of the Eaſtern empire, 


was atchieved by a ſmall and private band of 
adventurers (53). In the firſt attempt, Roger 
| braved, in an open boat, the real and fabulous 


dangers of Scylla and Charybdis ; landed with 
only ſixty ſoldiers on a hoſtile ſhore ; drove the 


| Saracens to the gates of Meſſina; and ſafely re- 


turned with the ſpoils of the adjacent country. 


In the fortreſs of Trani, his active and patient 


courage were equally conſpicuous. In his old 
age he related with pleaſure, that, by the diſ- 


treſs of the ſiege, himſelf, and the counteſs 
his wife, had been reduced to a ſingle cloak 


or mantle, which they wore alternately: that 
in a ſally his horſe had been flain, and he 


was dragged away by the Saracens; but that 
he owed his reſcue to his good ſword, and 
had retreated with his ſaddle on his back, leſt 


the meaneſt trophy might be left in the hands 


of the miſcreants. In the ſiege of Trani, three 


hundred Normans withſtood and repulſed the 
forces of the iſland, In the field of Ceramio, 
fifty thouſand horſe and foot were overthrown 


by one hundred and thirty fix Chriſtian ſol- 


diers, without reckoning St. George, WhO 


fought on horſeback in the foremoſt ranks. 
The captive banners, with four camels, were 
e reſerved 


(53) Duo ſibi proficua deputans anime ſcilicet et corporis ſi terram 
Idolis deditam ad cultum divinum revocaret (Galfrid, Malaterra, 1, ii. 
£5 ih. The conqueſt of Sicily is related in the three laſt books, and 
he 


imſelf has given an accurate ſummary of the chipters (p. c44— 


546.). 
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| reſerved for the ſucceſſor of St. Peter; and 


had theſe Barbaric ſpoils been expoſed, not in 


the Vatican, but in the Capitol, they might 


have revived the memory of the Punic tri- 
umphs. Theſe inſufficient numbers of the 
Normans moſt probably denote their knights, 
the ſoldiers of honourable and equeſtrian rank, 


each of whom was attended by five or fix fol- 


lowers in the field (54); yet, wich the aid 
of this interpretation, and after every fair al- 
lowance on the ſide of valour, arms, and re- 
putation, the diſcomfiture of ſo many myriads 


will reduce the prudent reader to the alterna- 


tive of a miracle or a fable. The Arabs of 
Sicily derived a frequent and powerful ſuc- 


cour from their countrymen of Africa; in 


the ſiege of Palermo, the Norman cavalry was 


aſſiſted by the gallies of Piſa ; and in the hour 


of action, the envy of the two brothers was 


ſublimed to a generous and invincible emu- 
lation. After a war of thirty years (55), Roger, 
with the title of great count, obtained the 
ſovereignty of the largeſt and moſt fruitful 


iſland of the Mediterranean; and his admini- 


ſtration diſplays a liberal and enlightened mind 
above the limits of his age and education. 


The Moſlems were maintained in the free en- 
joyment of their religion and property (56): 
es VVV a phi- 


(54) See the word milites, in the Latin Gloſſary of Ducange. 

(55) Of odd particulars, I learn from Malaterra, that the Arabg 
had introduced into Sicily the uſe of camels (1, 1. c. 33) and of carrier- 
pigeons (c. 42.); and that the bite of the tarantula provokes a 
windy diſpoſition, quæ per anum inhonefte crepitando emergit: a 
ſymptom moſt ridiculouſly felt by the whole Norman army in their 
camp near Palermo (c. 36.), I ſhall add an etymology not unworthy 
of the xith century: Meſſana is derived from Meſſis, the place from 
whence the harveſts of the iſle were ſent in tribute to Rome (I. ii. c. 1). 

(56) See the capitulation of Palermo in Malaterra, I. 11. e. 45. and 
8 who remarks the general toleration of the Saracens (tom. 11. 
p. 72.) | | 
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a philoſopher and phyſician of Mazara, of 
the race of Mahomet, harangued the con- 
queror, and was invited to court; his geo- 
graphy of the ſeven climates was tranſlated into 
Latin; and Roger, after a diligent peruſal, pre- 
ferred the work of the Arabian to the writ- 
ings of the Grecian Ptolemy (57). A rem- 
nant of Chriſtian natives had promoted the 
ſucceſs of the Normans: they were rewarded 
by the triumph of the Croſs. The iſland was re- 
ſtored to the juriſdiction of the Roman pontift ; 
new biſhops were planted in the principal 
cities ; and the clergy was ſatisfied by a liberal 
endowment of churches or monaſteries. Yet the 
Catholic hero aſſerted the rights of the civil 
_ magiſtrate. Inſtead of reſigning the inveſtiture 
of benefices, he dexterouſly applied to his own 
profit the papal claims: the ſupremacy of the 
crown was ſecured and enlarged, by the ſin- 
cular bull which declares the princes of Sicily 
hereditary and perpetual legates of the Holy 
See (58). 
85 Robert Guifcard, the conqueſt of Sicily Robert 76 
was more glorious than beneficial : the poſſeſ- Faftern Ee. | 
Hon of Apulia and Calabria was inadequate Ade BE 1 


A. D. 1081. 
to 


— 7 — — 2 7 
W — 2 


(37 ſohn Leo Aﬀer, de Medicis et Philoſophis Arabibus, c. 14. | ' 
«pud Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. xiii, p. 278, 279. This philoſopher 
is named Eſſeriph Eflachalli, and he died in Africa, A. H. 516. | 
A. D. 1122. Vet this ſtory bears a ſtrange reſemblance to the Sherif | WE: |; 
al Edtiſſi, who preſented his book (Geographia Nubienſis, ſee preface, | 
p. 88. 90. 170.) to Roger king of Sicily, A. H. 548. A. D. 1153 
{d'Herbelot, Bibliorhdave Orientale, p. 786. Prideaux's Life of 
Mahomet, p. 188. Petit de la Croix, Hiſt. de Gengiſcan, p. 535, 1 

536. Cafiri, Bibliot, Arab. Hiſpan. tom. li. p. 9.—13. F = | am | | 
afraid of ſome miſtake. 

(58) Malaterra remarks the foundation of the biſhopricks (1. iv. c. 7.) 
and produces the original of the bull (I. iv. c. 29). Giannone gives 
a rational idea of this privilege, and the tribunal of the monarchy 
of Sicily (tom. ii. p. 95—102.); and St. Marc (Abrégé, tom. iii. p. 

n 15 column) labours the caſe with the diligence of a Sicilian 
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to his ambition; and he reſolved to embrace 


or create the firit occaſion of invading, perhaps 


of ſubduing, the Roman empire of the Eaſt 


(59). From his firſt wife, the partner of his 


humble fortunes, he had been divorced under 


the pretence of conſanguinity ; and her ſon 
Bohemond was deſtined to imitate, rather than 


to ſucceed, his illuſtrious father. The ſecond 
wife of Guiſcard was the daughter of the prin- 
ces of Salerno; the Lombards acquieſced in 
the lineal ſucceſſion of their ſon Roger; their 
five daughters were given in honourable nup- 


tials (60), and one of them was betrothed in 


a tender age, to Conſtantine, a beautiful youth, 


the ſon and heir of the emperor Michael (61). 
But the throne of Conſtantinople was ſhaken 


by a revolution; the Imperial family of Ducas 
was confined to the palace or the cloiſter; and 
Robert deplored, and reſented, the diſgrace of 
his daughter and the expulſion of his ally. A 


Greek, who ſtyled himſelf the father of Con- 
ſtantine, ſoon bee der at Salerno, and related 


the adventures of his fall and flight. That 


unfortunate friend was acknowledged by the 


| duke, and adorned. with the pomp and titles 


of 


(59) In the firſt expedition of Robert againſt the Greeks, I | follow 
Anna Comnena (the ist, ind, irh, and yitb ages of the Alexiad). 
William Appulus (I. iv'® and vn, p 270-27), and Jeffrey Malaterra 
(I. iii. c. 13, 14. 2429. 39. )- Their information is contemporary and 
authentic, but none of them were eye-vitneſſes of the war. | 

(60) One of them was married to Hugh, the ſon of Azzo, or Axo, 
a marquis of Lombardy, rich, powerful, and noble (Golielm. Appul. 


I. iii, p. 267.), in the xi'" century, and whoſe anceſtors in the xth and 
| xi'l are explored by the critical induſtry of Leibnitz and Muratori, 


From the two elder ſons of the marquis Azzo, are derived the illuſ- 
trious lines of Brunſwick and Eſte, See Muratori, Antichita Eſtenſi. 
(51) Anna Comnena, ſomewhat too wantonly, praiſes and bewails that 
handſome boy, who, after the rupture of his barbaric nuptials (J. i. p. 
23. ), was betrothed as her huſband; he was ayahua PUTEWG e . Orcs 
XEiprov p HiHẽmne N νν ,ð aoppon, & c. p. 27. ). Elſewhere, the 
deſcribes the red ad white of his ſkin, bis hawk's „„ 


p. 71. 
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of Imperial dignity : in his triumphal pro- 
greſs through Apulia and Calabria, Michael (62) 
was faluted with the tears and acclamations of 
the people; and pope Gregory the ſeventh 
_ exhorted the biſhops to preach, and the Catho- 


lics to fight, in the pious works of his reſtora- 


tion. His converſations with Robert were 
frequent and familiar; and their mutual pro- 


miſes were juſtified by the valour of the Nor- 
mans and the treaſures of the Faſt. Yet 


this Michael, by the confeſſion of the Greeks 
and Latins, was a pageant and impoſtor; a 


monk who had fled from his convent, or a 
domeſtic who had ſerved in the palace. The 
fraud had been contrived by the ſubtle Guif- 


card; and he truſted, that after this pretender 
had given a decent colour to his arms, he 


would fink, at the nod of the conqueror, into 
his primitive obſcurity. But victory was the 
only argument that could determine the belief 


of the Greeks; and the ardour of the Latins 
was much inferior to their credulity : the 
Norman veterans wiſhed to enjoy the har- 
veſt of their toils, and the unwarlike Italians 


trembled at the known and unknown dan- 


gers of a tranſmarine expedition. In his 


new levies, Robert exerted the influence of 


gifts and promiſes, the terrors of civil and 
eccleſiaſtical authority; and ſome acts of vio- 
lence might juſtify the reproach, that age 


and infancy 1 were preſſed without diſtinction into 


the | 


(6) And Comnena, 1. i. p. 28, 29. Gulielm. Appul. iv. p 271. 
Gal.rid. Malaterra, I. ili, c. 13. p. $79, 580. Malateria is more cautious 
in his ſtyle: but the Apulien is bold and poſitive. 

Mentitus ſe Michaclem 
Vene:at a Danais quidam ſeductor ad il}um. 


As Gregory VII. had believed, Baronius, almoſt alone, recognizes ho 
emperor Michael (A, D. 1080, No 74.0 
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252 THE DECLINE AND FALL. 
the ſervice of their unrelenting prince. After 
two years inceſſant preparations, the land and 
naval forces were aſſembled at Otranto, at the 
heel, or extreme promontory, of Italy; and 
Robert was accompanied by his wife, who fought 
by his ſide, his ſon Bohemond, and the repreſenta- 
tive of the emperor Michael. Thirteen hundred 
knights (63) of Norman race or diſcipline, 
formed the ſinews of the army, which might 
be ſwelled to thirty thouſand (64) followers of 
every denomination. The men, the horſes, the 
arms, the engines, the wooden towers, covered 
with raw Indes, were embarked on board one 
hundred and fifty veſſels : the tranſports had 
been built in the ports of Italy, and the gal- 
lies were ſupphed by the alliance of the republic 
of Raguſa. 1 85 

Siege f At the mouth of the Adviado gulf, the ſhores 


I. of Italy and Epirus incline: towards each other. 
A. D. IO I, 


June 17, The ſpace between Brunduſium and Durazzo, 


the Roman paſſage, is no more than one hun- 
dred miles (65) ; at the laſt ſtation of Otranto, it 
is contracted to fifty (66); and this narrow dif- 
tance had ſuggeſted to Pyrrhus and Pompey the 


ſublime 


(63) Ipſe armatæ militiæ non een Mccc milites ſecum 
babuiſſe, ab eis qui eidem negotio interfuerunt atteſtatur (Malaterra, 
1. iii. c. 24. p. 58 3.). Theſe are the ſame whom the Apulian (I. iv. 
p. 273.) ſtyles the equeſtris gens ducis, equites de gente ducis. 

(64) Eg r IL; ſays Anna Comnena (Alexias, I. i. p. 37. 3 
and her account tallies with the number and lading of the ſhips, Ivit in 

| Dyrrachtum cum xv millibus homiaum, ſays the Chronicon Breve Nor- 
mannicum ( Muratori, Scriptores, tom, v. p. 278.). I have endeayoured 
to reconcile theſe reckonings. 

(65) The Itinerary of Jeruſalem (p. 55 edit. Weſſeling) gives a true 
and reaſonable ſpace of a thouſand ſtadia, or one hundred miles, which is 

ſtrangely doubled by Strabo (1. vi. p- 433 ) and Pliny (Hiſt. Natur. iii. 
| (66) Pliny (Hiſt, Nat. iii. 6. 16, ) allows quinquaginta millia for this 
breviſſimus curſus, and agrees with the real diſtance from Otranto to 
La Vallona, or Aulon (d' Anville, Analyſe de ſa Carte des Cotes de la 
Grece, &c. p. 3—b.). Hermolaus Barbarus, who ſubſtitutes centum 
(Harduin, Not. Ixvi. in Plin. I. iii.), might have been corrected by every 
Venetian pilot who had failed out of the guiph, 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


ſublime or extravagant idea of a bridge. Before 
the general embarkation, the Norman duke dif- 
_ patched Bohemond with fifteen gallies to ſeize 


or threaten the ifle of Corfu, to ſurvey the oppo- 
fite coaſt, and to ſecure an harbour in the neigh- | 


bourhood of Vallona for the landing of the 


troops. They paſſed and landed without per- 
ceiving an enemy; and this ſucceſsful experi- 


ment diſplayed the neglect and decay of the 


naval power of the Greeks. The iflands of 
Epirus and the maritime towns were ſubdued 


by the arms or the name of Robert, who led his 
fleet and army from Corfu (I uſe the modern 
appellation) to the fiege of Durazzo. That 


city, the weſtern key of the empire, was guard- 
ed by ancient renown, and recent fortifications, 


by George Palzologus, a patrician, victorious 
in the Oriental wars, and a numerous garrifon 


of Albanians and Macedonians, who, in every 
age, have maintained the charaQter of ſoldiers. 


In the proſecution of his enterpriſe, the courage 
of Guiſcard was aſſailed by every form of dan- 
ger and miſchance. In the moſt propitious ſea- 
lon of the year, as his fleet paſled along the 
coaſt, a ſtorm of wind and ſnow unexpectedly 


aroſe: the Adriatic was ſwelled by the raging 


blaſt of the ſouth, and a new ſhipwreck confirmed 
the old infamy of the Acroceraunian rocks (67). 


The fails, the maſts, and the oars, were ſnhatter- 
ed or torn away; the ſea and ſhore were covered 


with the fragments of veſſels, with arms and dead 
bodies; and the preateſt part of the proviſions 
were either drowned or damaged. The ducal 


_ galley 


(67) Infames ſcopulos Acrocerzunia, Horat, carm. i. 3. The precipi- 
tem Africum decertantem Aquilonibus et rabiem Noti, and the monſtra- 
natantia of the Adriatic, are ſomewhat enlarged ; but Horace trembling 


for the life of Virgil, is an intereſting moment in the hiſtory of poetry 
and friendſhip, 
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galley was laboriouſly reſcued from the waves, 
and Robert halted ſeven days on the adjacent 


cape, to collect the relics of his loſs and revive the 
drooping ſpirits of his ſoldiers. The Normans 
were no longer the bold and experienced mari- 


ners who had explored the ocean from Green- 


land to mount Atlas, and who ſmiled at the petty 


dangers of the Mediterranean. They had wept 


during the tempeſt ; they were alarmed by the 


hoſtile approach of the Venetians, who had been 


| ſolicited by the prayers and promiſes of the By- 


zantine court. The firſt day's action was not 


diſadvantageous to Bohemond, a beardleſs youth 
(68), who led the naval powers of his father. 
All night the gallies of the republic lay on their 
anchors in the form of a creſcent; and the vic- 
tory of the ſecond day was decided by the dex- 
terity of their evolutions, the ſtation of their ar- 


chers, the weight of their javelins, and the bor- 
rowed aid of the Greek fire. The Apulian and 


Raguſian veſſels fled to the ſhore, ſeveral were 


cut from their cables and dragged away by the 
conqueror; and a ſally from the town carried 
laughter and diſmay to the tents of the Nor- 
man duke. A ſeaſonable relief was poured 
into Durazzo, and as ſoon as the beſiegers 
had loſt the command of the ſea, the iſlands 
and maritime towns withdrew from the camp 
the ſupply of tribute and proviſion. That camp 
was ſoon afflicted with a peſtilential diſeaſe ; 
five hundred knights periſhed by an inglorious 


death; and the hiſt of burials (if all could ob- 


tain a decent burial) amounted to ten thou- 
land 


(68) Ten de sig Tov r] ðð2ͤ auTY epuBpravroy (Alexiae, l. iv. p. 106. ) | 


| Yet the Noimans ſhaved, and the Venetians wore, their beards; they 


muſt have derided the zo beaid of Bohemond; an hatſh interpretation ! 
earn Not. ad Alexiad, p. 283.) 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


fand perſons. Under theſe calamities, the mind 
of Guiſcard alone was firm and invincible : 
and while he collected new forces from Apulia 
and Sicily, he battered, or ſcaled, or fapped, 


the walls of Durazzo. But his induſtry and 


valour were encountered by equal valour and 
more perfect induſtry. A moveable turret, of 
a fize and capacity to contain five hundred 
ſoldiers, had been rolled forwards to the foot 
of the rampart : but the deſcent of the door or 
draw-bridge was checked by an enormous beam, 
and the wooden ſtructure was inſtantly conſumed 
by artificial flames. 


255 


While the Roman empire was attacked by The amy 


the Turks in the Eaſt and the Normans in the of the em- 
Welt, the aged ſucceſſor of Michael ſurrender- Feten Alex- 


ed the ſceptre to the hands of Alexius, an il-! 
luſtrious captain, and the founder of the Com- 


nenian dynaſty. The princeſs Anne, his daugh- 


ter and hiſtorian, obſerves, in her affected ſtyle, 
that even Hercules was unequal to a double 


combat; and, on this principle, ſhe approves 


an haſty peace with the Turks, which allowed 
her father to undertake in perſon the relief of 


Duzarro. On his acceſſion, Alexius found the 
camp without ſoldiers and the treaſury without 


money; yet ſuch were the vigour and activity 
of his mealures. that in ſix months he aſſem- 


bled an army of ſexeuty thouſand men (69), 
and 


(69) Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. ix. p. 136, 137: ) obſerves, that 
ſoae Authors (Petrus Diacon. Chron. Caſi nen. I. iii. c. 49.) compoſe 
che Greek army of 170,000 men, but that the hundred may be ſtruck of, 
and that Malaterra reckons only 20, 00: a ſlight inattention. The paſ- 
ſage to which he alludes, is in the Chronicle of Lupus Protoſpata (Script. 
Ital. tom. v. p. 45.). Malaterra (1. iv. c. 27.) ſpeaks in high, but inde- 
Hnite, terms of the emperor, cum Fopaie innumerab! libus: like the Apu- 
lian poet (I. iv. p.272.): | 


More locuſtarum montes et plana teguntur. 


„ April 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


and performed a march of five hundred mules. 
His troops were levied in Europe and Aſia, 


from Peloponeſus to the Black Sea; his ma- 


jeſty was diſplayed in the ſilver arms and rich 


trappings of the companies of horſe- guards; 


and the emperor was attended by a train of 


nobles and princes, ſome of whom, in ra- 


pid ſucceſſion, had been clothed with the pur- 
ple, and were indulged by the lenity of the 


times in a life of affluence and dignity. Their 


youthtul ardour might animate the multitude; 
but their love of pleaſure and contempt of ſub- 
ordination were pregnant with diſorder and 


- miſchief; and their importunate clamours for 
ſpeedy and deciſive action diſconcerted the 


prudence of Alexius, who might have fſur- 
rounded and ſtarved the beſieging army. The 


_ enumeration of provinces recalls a fad com- 


pariſon of the paſt and preſent limits of the 


Roman world: the raw levies were drawn toge- 
ther in haſte and terror; and the garriſons of 


Anatolia, or Aſia Minor, had been purchaſed 


by the evacuation of the cities which were im- 


mediately occupied by the Turks. The ſtrength | 


of the Greek army conſiſted in the Varangians, 


the Scandinavian guards, whoſe numbers were 
recently augmented by a colony of exiles and 
volunteers from the Britiſh iſland of Thule. 


Under the yoke of the Norman conqueror, the 
Danes and Engliſh were oppreſſed and united: 


a band of adventurous youths reſolved to de- 


ſert a land of ſlavery; the ſea was open to 


their eſcape; and, in their long pilgrimage, 
they viſited every coaſt that afforded any hope 


of liberty and revenge. They were entertained in 


the ſervice of the Greek emperor; and their firſt 
ſtation was in a new city on the Aſiatic ſhore : but 


Alexius ſoon recalled them to the defence of 
| his 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


his perſon and palace ; and bequeathed to his 


ſucceſſors the inheritance of their faith and 
valour (70). The name of a Norman invader 
revived the memory of their wrongs : the 


marched with alacrity againſt the na tional foe, 


and panted to regain in Epirus, the glory 


Which they had loſt in the battle of Haſtings. 


The Varangians were ſupported by ſome com- 
panies of Franks or Latins; and the re- 


bels, who had fled to Conſtantinople from the 
tyranny of Guiſcard, were eager to ſignaliſe 


their zeal and oratify their revenge. In this 


emergency the emperor had not difdained the 


impure aid of the Paulicians or Manichæans of 
Thrace and Bulgaria; and theſe heretics unit- 
ed with the patience of martyrdom, the ſpirit 
and diſcipline of active valour (71). The trea- 
ty with the ſultan had procured a ſupply of 
ſome thouſand Turks ; and the arrows of the 
Scythian horſe were oppoſed to the lances of 


the Norman cavalry. On the report and diſ- 


tant proſpect of theſe formidable numbers, 

Robert aſſembled a council of his principal of- 
ſicers. You behold,” faid he, © your dan- 
ger: it is urgent and inevitable. The hills 


% are covered with arms and ſtandards; and 
the emperor of the Greeks is accuſtomed to 
„ wars and triumphs. Obedience and union 


— 


are our only ſafety; and Tam ready to yield 


the command to- a more worthy leader,” 
The vote and acclamation, even of his Het 


© 


VoL. X. N e enemies, 


(70) See William of Malmſbury de Geſtis Anglorum, 1. ii. p. 92. 


Alexius fidem Anglorum ſuſcipiens præcipuis familiaritatibus ſuis cos 
applicabat, amorem eorum filio tranſcribens, Ordericus Vitalis (Hitt, 
Eccleſ. I. iv. p. 508, I. vii. p. 641.) relates their emigration from 
England, and their ſervice in Greece, 

(71) See the Apulian (I. i. p. 256.). The character and ſtory 
of theſe Manichzans has been the ſubjeR of the livth chapter. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


enemies, aſſured him, in that perilous mo- 
ment, of their eſteem and confidence ; and 
the duke thus continued: < Let us truſt 
* in the rewards of victory, and deprive cow- 
e ardice of the means of eſcape. Let us burn 


* 


_ © our veſſels and our baggage, and give bat- 


Battle of 


Durazzo, 
A. D. 1081, 


©Rober 18, 


< tle on this ſpot, as if it were the place of 


« our nativity and our burial.” The reſolu- 
tion was unanimouſly approved; and, with- 
out confining himſelf to his lines, Guiſcard 
awaited in battle array the nearer approach of 
the enemy. His rear was covered by a ſmall 
river; his right wing extended to the ſea, his 
left to the hills: nor was he conſcious, per- 
haps, that on the ſame ground Cæſar and 
_ Pompey had formerly diſputed the empire of 
the world (72). 

Againſt the advice of his wiſeſt captains, 
Alexius reſolved to riſk the event of a general 
action, and exhorted the garriſon of Durazzo 
to aſſiſt their own deliverance by a well-timed 
fally from the town. He marched in two 


columns to ſurpriſe the Normans before day- 


break on two different ſides : his light cavalry 
was ſcattered over the plain; the archers 
formed the ſecond line; and the Varangians 
claimed the honours of the van-guard. In the 
flrſt onſet, the battle-axes of the {ſtrangers 


made a deep and bloody impreſſion on the ar- 


my of Guiſcard, which was now reduced to 
fifteen thouſand men. The Lombards and 
Calabrians ignominiouſly turned their backs: 
they fled towards the river and the ſea; but 
the bridge had been broken down to check 

the 


(72) See the ſimple and maſterly narrative of Czfar himſelf 
{Comment de Bell. Civil. iii. 41—75.). It is pity that Quintus 
leilius (M. Guiſchard) did not live to analyſe theſe operations, as he 
has done the campaigns of Africa and Spain. 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


the fally of the garriſon, and the coaſt was 
lined with the Venetian gallies, who played 


their engines among the diſorderly throng. 


On the verge of ruin, they were ſaved by the 
| ſpirit and conduct of their chiefs; Gaita, the 
wife of Robert, is painted by the Greeks as a 


Warlike Amazon, a ſecond Pallas; leſs ſkilful 
in arts, but not leſs terrible in arms, than the 


Athenian goddeſs (73) : though wounded by 
an arrow, ſhe ſtood her ground, and ſtrove, 


by her exhortation and example, to rally the 
flying troops (74). Her female voice was ſe- 


conded by the more powerful voice and arm 


of the Norman duke, as calm in action as he 
was magnanimous in council: * Whither,” 
he cried aloud, whither do ye fly ? © Your 


enemy is implacable; and death is leſs grie- 


vous than fervitude.” The moment was 
deciſive: as the Varangians advanced before 
the line, they diſcovered the nakedneſs of 
their flanks; the main battle of the duke, of 
eight hundred knights, ftood firm and entire; 
they couched their lances, and the Greeks de- 


plore the furious and irreſiſtible ſhock of the 


French cavalry (75). Alexius was not defici- 
ELD e e YN 5 „ ant 


([ 73) na Ng my Key pen Aden, which is very properly tranſlated 
by the preſident Couſin (Hiſt. de Conſtantinople, tom. iv. p. 131, 
in I2mo,), qui combattoit comme une Pallas, quoiqu'elle ne füt pas 


auſſi ſavante que celle d'Athenes. The Grecian goddeſs was com- 
poſed of two diſcordant characters, of Neith, the workwoman of 
Sais in Egypt, and of a virgin Amazon of the Tritonian lake in Libya 


(Banier, Mythologie, tom. iv. p. 1—31. in 12mo). 


(74) Anna Comnena (1. iv. p. 116.) admires, with ſome degree of 


terror, her maſculine virtues, They were more familiar to the La- 
tins ; and though the Apulian (1. iv. p. 273.) mentions her preſenge 
and her wound, he repreſents her as far leſs intrepid. 
Uxor in hoc bello Roberti forte ſagitta 
Quidam leſa fuit : quo vulnere ferrita nullam 
Dum ſperabat opem le pœne ſubegerat hoſti. 
The laſt is an unlucky word for a female priſoner. 
(75) Aro Ye 7 Pom TEpr2 TponynTaphevns MANNING YIVITHLWY THY TpwTry 
na TWY EVAITION ITTATIAY TWy KE vor) Anna, l. v. p. 133.) j 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


ent in the duties of a ſoldier or a general; but 
he no ſooner beheld the ſlaughter of the Va- 


rangians, and the flight of the Turks, than 
he deſpiſed his ſubjects and deſpaired of his for- 


tune. The princeſs Anne, who drops a tear 


on this melancholy event, is reduced to praiſe 
the ſtrength and ſwiftneſs of her father's horſe, 


and his vigorous ſtruggle, when he was almoſt 
_ overthrown by a ſtroke of a lance, which 
had ſhivered the Imperial helmet. His deſpe- 


rate valour broke through a ſquadron of 
Franks who oppoſed his flight ; and, after 


wandering two days and as many nights in 


the mountains, he found ſome repoſe, of bo- 


dy, though not of mind, in the walls of Lych- 
nidus. The victorious Robert reproached the 


tardy and feeble purſuit which had ſuffered 


the eſcape of ſo illuſtrious a prize; but he con- 
ſoled his diſappointment by the trophies and 
ſtandards of the field, the wealth and luxury 
of the Byzantine camp, and the glory of de- 
feating an army five times more numerous 


than his own. A multitude of Italians had 
been the victims of their own fears ; but only 
thirty of his knights were ſlain in this memo- 
rable day. In the Roman hoſt, the loſs of 
Greeks, Turks, and Engliſh, . amounted to 


five or tix thouſand (76): the plain of Duraz- 
20 was ſtained with noble and royal blood; 


and 


and elſewhere za yap KEN Tg avi TA; E707 BRENT? . AVUTIOLT GS THY GOpjanyy 


xa; Try bay erw (p. T40,). The pedantry of the princeſs in the choice 
of claſſic appellations, encovraged Ducange to apply to his country - 
men the characters of the ancicat Gauls, | 


(76) Lupus Protoſpata (tom. ili. p. 45.) ſays 6020; William the 
Apulian more than 5000 (1. iv. p. 273.). Their modeſty is ſingular 
and laudable: they might with ſo little trouble have flain two or 
three myriads of ſchiſmatics aud infidels ! 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


and the end of the impoſtor Michael was more 
honourable than his lite. 


It is more than probable that Guiſcard was Durazzo 


not afflicted by the loſs of a coſtly pageant, uh. 


A. D. 1082, 


which had merited only the contempt and February 8. 


deriſion of the Greeks. After their defeat, 
they {till perſevered in the defence of Duraz- 
20; and a Venetian commander ſupplied the 
place of George Palæologus, who had been 
1mprudently called away from his ſtation. 
The tents of the beſiegers were converted into 
barracks, to ſuſtain the inclemency of the win- 
ter; and in anſwer to the dehance of the gar- 
riſon, Robert inſinuated, that his patience 
was at leaſt equal to their obſtinacy (77). 
Perhaps he already truſted to his ſecret correſ- 
pondence with a Venetian noble, who ſold the 
city for a rich and honourable marriage. At 
the dead of night ſeveral rope-ladders were 
dropped from the walls ; the light Calabrians 
aſcended in ſilence; and the Greeks we e 
awakened by the name and trumpets of th 
conqueror. Yet they defended the ſtreets 
three days againſt an enemy already maſter of 
the rampart ; and near ſeven months elapied 
between the firſt inveſtment and the final jur- 
render of the place. From Durazzo, the 
Norman duke advanced into the heart of Epi- 
rus or Albania; traverſed the firit mountains 
of Theflaly ; ſurpriſed three hundred Engliſh 
in the city of Caſtoria ; approached Thetialo- 
nica ; and made Conſtantinople trembic. A 
| | : more 
(77) The Romans had changed the inavſpicious name of Epi- 
daminus to Dyrrachium (Plin. iii. 20:) ; and the vulgar corruption of 
Puracium (lee Malaterra) bore ſome affinity to hardneſs, One of 


Robert's names was Durand, a durarnds : poor wit! (Alberic. Mo- 
nach, in Chron, apud Muratori Annali d'Italia, tom. ix, p. 137.) 
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= more preſſing duty ſuſpended che proſecution 
1 of his ambitious deſigns. By ſhipwreck, peſ- 
1 tilence, and the ſword, his army was reduced 
if to a third of the original numbers; and in- 
1 ſtead of being recruited from Italy, he was 
1 informed, by plaintive epiſtles, of the miſ- 
chiefs and dangers which had been produced 
1 by his abſence: the revolt of the cities and ba- 
„ = rons of Apulia ; the diſtreſs of the pope ; and 
„ 5 the approach or invaſion of Henry king of 
i Return of Germany. Highly preſuming that his perſon 
i  Robert,and was ſufficient for the public ſafety, he repaſſed 
8 Pchemond. the ſea in a ſingle brigantine, and left the re- 
mains of the army under the command of his 
ſon and the Norman counts, exhorting Bohe- 
mond to reſpect the freedom of his peers, and 
the counts to obey the authority of their lea- 
der. The ſon of Guiſcard trod in the foot- 
wo ſteps of his father ; and the two deſtroyers are 
A compared by the Greeks to the caterpillar and 
3 = the locuſt, the laſt of whom devours what- 
nn ever has leaped the teeth of the former (78). 
After winning two battles againſt the em- 
peror, he deſcended into the plain of Theſſaly, 
and beſieged Larifla, the fabulous realm of 
Achilles (79), which contained the treaſure 
and magazines of the Byzantine camp. Yet a 
quit praiſe muſt not be refuſed to the fortitude 
and prudence « ot Alexius, who bravely ſtrug- 
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gled, 


42 (78) Bray eg kay axpiiag ETEV a) Ti; Ab, ku xa fy (Anna, J. i. 
| P. 35.). By theſe ſimilies, ſo different from thoſe of Homer, ſhe 
wiſhes to inſpire contempt as well as horror for the little, noxious 
þ animal, a conqueror. Moſt unfortynately, the common ſenſe, or 
* common nonſenſe, of mankind reſiſts her laudable deſign. 
Wet (79) Prodiit hac auctor 'T'rojanze cladis Achilles, 
} 
j 


— 24 -.- 


The tuppoſition of the Apulian (I. v p. 275.) may be excuſed by the 
more claſſic poetry of Virgil (AÆneid I, 197.) Lariſſæus Achilles, but 
it is net jus; tied by the geography of! lomer. | 
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gled with the calamities of the times. In the 
poverty of the tate, he preſumed to borrow 
the ſuperfluous ornaments of the churches ; 
the deſertion of the Manichzans was ſupplied 
by ſome tribes of Moldavia ; a reinforcement 
of ſeven thouſand Turks replaced and reveng- 
ed the loſs of their brethren; and the Greek 


ſoldiers were exerciſed to ride, to draw the 


bow, and to the daily practice of ambuſcades 
and evolutions. Alexius had been taught by 


experience, that the formidable cavalry of the 
Franks on foot was unfit for action, and al- 
moſt incapable of motion (80); his archers 
were directed to aim their arrows at the horſe 
rather than the man; and a variety of ſpikes 


and ſnares was ſcattered over the ground on 
which he might expect an attack. In the 


neighbourhood of Larifla the events of war 


were protracted and balanced. The courage 


of Bohemond was always conſpicuous, and 
often ſucceſsful ; but his camp was pillaged by 


a ſtratagem of the Greeks; ; the city was im- 
pregnable; and the venal or diſcontented 
counts deſerted his ſtandard, betrayed their 


truſts, and enliſted in the l of the em- 


peror. Alexius returned to Conſtantinople 
with the advantage, rather than the honour, 
of victory. After evacuating the conqueſts 
which he could no longer defend, the ſon of 
Guiſcard embarked for Italy, and was em- 
braced by a father who eſteemed his merit and 
ſympathiſed in his misfortune. | 


80) A The Twy red, 7994), Kara, which incumbered the knights on 
foot, have been ignorantly tranſlated ſpurs (Anna Comnena, Alexias, 
1. v. p. 149.). Ducange has explained the true ſcuſe by a ridiculous 
and inconvenient faſhion, which lated from the xith to the xvch cen- 
tury. Theſe peaks, in the ſorm of a ſcorpion, were ſometimes two 
| ſoot, and faſtened to the knee with a ſilver chain, 
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The empe- Oft he Latin princes, the allies of Alexus 


III. #7 and enemies of Robert, the moſt prompt and 


by the powerful was Henry the third or fourth, 
.d. b, king of Germany and Italy, and future em- 
peror of the Weſt. The epiſtle of the Greek 
monarch (81) to his brother is filled with 
the warmeſt profeſſions of friendſhip, and 
the moſt lively deſire of ſtrengthening their 
alliance by every public and private tie. He 
congratulates Henry on his ſucceſs in a juſt 
and pious war, and complains that the 
proſperity of his own empire is diſturbed by 
the audacious enterpriſes of the Norman Ro- 
bert. The liſt of his preſents expreſſes the man- 
ners of the age, a radiated crownof gold, a croſs 
ſet with pearls to hang on the breait, a caſe of 
relics, with the names and titles of the ſaints, 
a vaſe of chryſtal, a vaſe of fardonyx, ſome 
balm, moſt probably of Mecca, and one hun- 
dred pieces of purple. To theſe he added a 
more ſolid preſent, of one hundred and for- 
ty-four thouſand Byzantines of gold, with a 
farther aſſurance of two hundred and ſixteen 
thouſand, fo ſoon as Henry ſhould have en- 
tered in arms the Apulian territories, and 
confirmed by an oath the league againſt the 
common enemy. The German (82), who 
was. already in Lombardy at the head of an 
army and a faction, accepted theſe liberal of. 
fers and marched towards the ſouth : his 
ſpeed 


(81) The epiſtle itſelf (Alexias, I. iii. p. 93, 94, 5 well de- 
ſerves to be read. There is one expreſſion, apprrearrur 0502/48v0y Waera 

pv7 25942, Which Ducange does not underſtand. I have cudeavourcd 
do grape out a tolerable meaning: xpuoapio, is & golden Crow ; 
&Fpontazuuo, is Explained by Simon Portius (in Lexico Gra co-Barbar oY 
by zeravycg, Tpronp, a flafh of lightning, 

(8.1 2) For theſe general eveats 1 mult refer to the general hiſtorians 
Si; gon: us, Baronivs, Muratori, Moſheim, St. Marc, &c. 
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ſpeed was checked by the ſound of the battle 
of Durazzo; but the influence of his arms 
or name, in the haſty return of Robert, was 
a full equivalent for the Grecian bribe. Hen- 
ry was the ſincere adverſary of the Normans, 
the allies and vaſſals of Gregory the ſeventh, 


his implacable foc. The long quarrel of the 


throne and mitre had been recently kindled 
by the zeal and ambition of that haughty 
prieſt (83): the king and the pope had de- 


graded each other; and each had ſeated a 


rival on the temporal or ſpiritual throne of 
his antagoniſt. After the defeat and death of 
his Swabian rebel, Henry deſcended into Italy 
to aſſume the Imperial crown, and to drive 
from the Vatican the tyrant of the church 
(84). But the Roman people adhered to the 


cauſe of Gregory: their reſolution was for- 


tified by ſupplies of men and money from 
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Apula ; and the city was thrice ineffectually Befeges 


beſieged by the king of Germany. In the © 


ome, 
A. P. 


fourth year he corruptcd, as it is ſaid, with 1081— 


Byzantine gold, the nobles of Rome, whoſe 


The gates, the bridges, and ſifty hoſtages, 
were delivered into his hands : the antipope, 
| Clement 

(83) The lives of Gregory VII. are either legends or invectives 


(St. Marc, Abrégé, tom. iii. p. 235, &c.): and his miraculous or 
magical performances are alike incredible to a modern reader. He 


will, as uſual, find ſome inſtruction in Le Clerc (Vie de Hildebrand, 


Bibliot. ancienne et moderne, tom. viti,), and much amuſement in 
Bayle (Dictionaire Critique, Gregoire VII.). That pope was un- 
doubtedly a great man, a ſecond Athanaſius, in a more fortunate age 
of the church. May I preſume to add, that the portrait of Athana- 
ſius is one of the paſſages of my hiſtory (vol. iii. p. 344, Kc.) with 
which I am the leaſt diſſatisfied? „ 

(84) Auna, with the rancour of a Greek ſchiſmatic, calls him 
K4TAKTLDS OTE, Tamas (I. i. p. 32.], a pope, or prieſt, worthy to be 
ſ>it upon; and accuſes him of fcourging, ſhaving, perhaps of cal- 
trating, the ambaſſadors of Henry (p- 31, 33.). But this outrage is 
improbable and duubtſul (fee the ſenſible preface of Couſin). 


5 aged : March 21, 
eſtates and caſtles had been ruined by the war. 


24. 
31. 
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Clement the third, was conſecrated in the 
Lateran : the grateful pontiff crowned his 
protector in the Vatican; and the emperor 
Henry fixed his reſidence in the Capitol, as 
the lawful ſucceſſor of Auguſtus and Charle- 
magne. The ruins of the Septizonium were 
ſtill defended by the nephew of Gregory: 

the pope himſelf was inveſted in the caſtle of 
St. Angelo ; and his laſt hope was in the 
courage and fidelity of his Norman vaſſal. 
Their friendſhip had been interrupted by ſome 
reciprocal injuries and complaints ; but, on 
this preſſing occaſion, Guiſcard was urged by 
the obligation of his oath, by his intereſt, 

more potent than oaths, by the love of fame, | 
and his enmity to the two emperors. Un- 
furling the holy banner, he reſolved to fly to 
the relief of the prince of the apoſtles: the 
molt numerous of his armies, fix thouſand 


horſe and thirty thouſand foot, was inſtantly 


aflembled ; and his march from Salerno ta 
Rome was animated by the public applauſe 
and the promiſe of the divine favour. Hen- 
ry, invincible in fixty-ſix battles, trembled at 
his approach; recollected ſome indiſpenſible 
affairs that required his preſence in Lombar- 
dy; exhorted the Romans to perſevere in 
their allegiance; and haſtily retreated three 
days before the entrance of the Normans. 
In leſs than three years, the ſon of Tancred 
of Hauteville enjoyed the glory of delivering 
the pope, and of compelling the two empe- 
rors, of the Eaſt and Weſt, to fly before his 
victorious arms (85). But che triumph of 

Robert 


$57 8 Sic uno tempore victi 
unt terre Domini duo: rex Alemannicus iſte, 
| | lmperi, 
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Robert was clouded by the calamities of 
Rome. By the aid of the friends of Grego- 
ry, the walls had been perforated or ſcaled ; 


but the Imperial faction was {till powerful and 


active; on the third day, the people roſe in a 
furious tumult; and an haſty word of the 


conqueror, in his defence or revenge, was the 
5 nal of fire and pillage (86). The Saracens 


of Sicily, the ſubjects of Roger, and auxilia- 
ries of his brother, embraced this fair occa- 
ſion of rifling and profaning the holy city of 
the Chriſtians : many thouſands of the citi- 
zens, in the ſight, and by the allies, of their 
ſpiritual father, were expoſed to violation, 
captivity, or death ; and a ſpacious quar- 
ter of the city, from the Lateran to the Coli- 


ſeum, was conſumed by the flames, and de- 


voted to perpetual ſolitude (87). From a 
city, where he was now hated, and might be 


no longer feared, 8 retired to end 
alerno. The art- 


his days in the palace of 
ful pontiff might flatter the vanity of Guiſ- 
card, with the hope of a Roman or Imperial 


crown; but this dangerous meaſure, which | 


would have Inlamed the a e "of the 


Norman, | 


| Imperii rector Romani maximus ine. 
Alter ad arma ruens armis ſuperatur; et alter 
Nominis auditi ſola formidine ceſſit. 
Tt is ſingular enough, that the Apulian, a Latin, ſhould diſtinguiſh 
the Greek as the ruler of the Roman empire (I. iv. p. 274.). 

(36) The narrative of Malaterra (I. iii. c. 37, p. 587, 588.) is au- 
thentic, circumſtantial, and fair. Dux ignem exclamaus urbe in- 
cenſa, &c. The Apulian ſoftens the miſchief (inde zuibuſdam ædibus 
exuſtis), which is again cxaggerated in ſome partial Chronicles (Mu- 
ratori Annali, tom. ix. p. 147.) 

(87) After mentioning this devaſtation, the jeſuit Donatus (de 
Roma veteri et nova, l. iv c. 8. p. 489) prettily adds, Duraret ho- 
dicque in Cœſio monte interque ipſum et capitolium miſerabilis ſacies 
proitrate urbis, niſi in hortorum vinetorumque amanitatem Roma 
xefurrexiſier ut perpetua viriditate contegerct vulnera et ruinas ſuas. 
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Norman, muſt for ever have alienated the 
molt faithful princes of Germany. 

The deliverer and ſcourge of Rome might 
have indulged himſelf in a ſeaſon of repoſe; 
but in the ſame year of the flight of the Ger- 
man emperor, the indefatigable Robert re- 


ſumed the deſign of his Eaſtern conqueſts. 


The zeal or gratitude of Gregory had pro- 
miſed to his valour the kingdoms of Greece 
and Aſia (88) ; his troops were aflembled in 
arms, fluſhed with ſucceſs, and eager for 


action. Their numbers, in the language of 
Homer, are compared by Anna to a ſwarm 
of bees (89); yet the utmoſt and moderate 


limits of the powers of Guiſcard have been 
already defined ; they were contained in this 
ſecond occaſion in one hundred and twenty 


_ veſſels; and as the ſeaſon was far advanced, 


the harbour of Brunduſium (go) was prefer- 
red to the open road of Otranto. Alexius, ap- 
prehenſive of a ſecond attack, had afliduoully 


laboured to reſtore the naval forces of the em- 


pire; and obtained from the republic of Venice 


an 


(88) The royalty of Robert, either promiſed or beſtowed by the 


pope (Anna, I. i. p. 32.), is ſufficiently confirmed by the Apulian (l. 


iv. p. 270.) | | 
7 Romani regni ſibi promiſiſſe coronam 
Papa ferebatur. PO 5 

Nor can | underſtand why Gretſer aud the other papal advocates, 
aouid be diſpleaſcd with this new inſtance of apoſtolic juriſdic- 
tion. | 

(39) See Homer Ihad B. (I hate this pedantic mode of quotation 
by the letters of the Greek alphabet) 87, &c, His bees arc the 


image of, a diforderly crowd: their diſcipline and public works ſeem 


to be the ideas of a later age (Virgil. Aneid, 1. i.). 

(go) Cuilielm. Appulus, I. v. p. 276. The admirable port of 
Erunduſium was double; the outward harbour was a gulph covered 
by au illand, and narrowing by degrees, till it communicated by a 


tmall gullet with the inner harbour, which embraced the city on 


both ſides, Cæſar and Nature have laboured ſor its ruin; and 
aguintt ſuch agents, what are the feeble efforts of the Neapolitan go- 
vernment ? (Swinburns's Travels in the two Sicilies, vol. i. p. 384 
—339%). 
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an important ſuccour of thirty-ſix tranſ- 
ports, fourteen gallies, and nine galeots or 
ſhips of extraordinary ſtrength and .magni- 
tude. Their ſervices were liberally paid by 
the licence or monopoly of trade, a profitable 
gift of many ſhops and houſes in the port of 
Conſtantinople, and a tribute to St. Mark, 
the more acceptable, as it was the produce of 
a tax on their rivals of Amalphi. By the 
union of the Greeks and Venetians, the 
Adriatic was covered with an hoſtile fleet, but 


their own neglect, or the vigilance of Robert, 


the change of a wind, or the ſhelter of a miſt, 
opened a free paſſage; and the Norman 
troops were ſafely diſembarked on the coaſt 


of Epirus. With twenty ſtrong and well- 


appointed gallies, their intrepid duke imme- 
diately ſought the enemy, and though more 
accuſtomed to fight on horſeback, he truſted 


his own life, and the lives of his brother and 


two ſons, to the event of a naval combat. 
The dominion of the ſea was diſputed in 


three engagements, in fight of the iſle of 


Corfu : in the two former, the ſkill and num- 


bers of the allies were ſuperior ; but in the 


third, the Normans obtained a final and com- 
plete victory (91). The light brigantines of 
the Greeks were ſcattered in ignominious 
flight : the nine caſtles of the Venetians main- 
tained a more obſtinate conflict; ſeven were 
ſunk, two were taken ; two thouſand five 


hundred 


(91) William of Apulia (l. v. p. 276.) deſcribes the victory of the 
Normans, and forgets the two previous defeats, which are diligently 
recorded by Anna Comnena (l. vi. p. 159, 160, 161.) . In her turn, 
ſhe invents or magnifies a fourth action, to give the Venetians re- 
venge and rewards, Their own fcelings were far different, ſince 
they depoſed their doge, propter excidium ftoli (Dandulus in Chron, 
in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. x11, p. 249: ). 
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hundred captives implored i in vain the mercy 
of the victor; and the daughter of Alexius 
deplores the loſs of thirteen thouſand of his 
ſubjects or allies. The want of experience 
had been ſupplied by the genius of Guiſcard ; 
and each evening, when he had ſounded a re- 
treat, he calmly explored the cauſes of his re- 
pulſe, and invented new methods how to re- 
medy his own defects, and to baffle the advan- 

tages of the enemy. The winter ſeaſon ſuſ- 
pended his progreſs : with the return of 
ſpring he again aſpired to the conqueſt of 
Conſtantinople ; ; but, inſtead of traverſing 
the hills of Epirus, he turned his arms againſt 
Greece and the iſlands, where the ſpoils would 
repay the labour, and where the land and ſex 
forces might purſue their joint operations 
with vigour and effect. But, in the iſle of 


Eis death, Cephalonia, his projects were fatally blaſted 


A. D. 085, by an epidemical diſeaſe; Robert himſelf, 


July 17. 


in the ſeventieth year of his age, expired 


in his tent; and a ſuſpicion of poiſon was 


imputed, by public rumour, to his wife, or 
to the Greek emperor (92). This premature 
death might allow a boundleſs ſcope for the 
imagination of his future exploits; ; and the 
event ſuſticiently declares, that the Norman 
nn was founded on his life (9 3) With- 

out 


(92) The moſt wathertic writers, W liam of Apulia (1. v. 277.) 
Jeſſrey Malaterra (I. iii, c. 41. p. 489), and Romuald of Salerno 
(Chion. in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom vii.), are ignorant of 
this crime ſo apparent to our countrymen William of Malmſbury 
(1. ili. p. 107.) and Roger de Hoveden (p. 710. in Script. poſt Be- 
dam) : atid the latter can tell, how the juſt Alexius married, crown- 
ed, and burnt alive, his female ac complice, The Engliſh hiſtorian 
is indeed ſo blind, that he ranks Robert Guiſcard, or Wiſcard, among 
the kniphts of Henry I. who aſcended the throne fifteen years after 
the duke of Apulia's death. 

(93) The joyful Erna Comnena ſcatters fome flowers over the 

grave 
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out the appearance of an enemy, a victorious 
army diſperſed or retreated in diſorder and 
conſternation; and Alexius, Who had trem- 
bled for his empire, rejoiced in his delive- 
rance. The galley which tranſported the re- 
mains of Guiſcard was ſhipwrecked on the 
Italian ſhore; but the duke's body was reco- 
vered from the ſea, and depoſited in the ſe- 
pulchre of Venuſia (94), a place more illuſ- 
trious for the birth of Horace (95), than for 
the burial of the Norman heroes. Roger, 
his ſecond ſon and ſucceſſor, immediately 
ſunk to the humble ſtation of a Duke of 
Apulia : the eſteem or partiality of his father 
left the valiant Bohemond to the inheritance 
of his ſword. The national tranquillity was 
diſturbed by his claims, till the firſt cruſade. 
againſt the infidels of the Eaſt opened a more 
ſplendid field of glory and conqueſt (96). 
Of human life, the moſt glorious or hum- 1 
ble proſpects are alike and ſoon bounded . 
by the ſepulchre. The male line of Robert Re" 
Guiſcard was extinguiſhed, both in Apulia or steis, 
and at Antioch, in the ſecond generation; , *-®: 
but his younger brother became the father of II54, 
a line of kings; and the ſon of the great Feb. 26 
count was endowed with the name, the con- | 


quelts, 


grave of an enemy (Alexiad, J. v. p. PTY and his beſt praiſe 
is the eſleem and envy of William the Conqueror, the ſovereign of 
his family, Grecia (ſays Malaterra) hoſtibus recedentibus libera leta 
| quievit: Apulia tata five Calabria turbatur. | 
(94) Urbs Venulina nitet taatis decorata ſepulchris, 
is one of the laſt lines of the Apulian's poem (I. v. p. 278.), Wil- 
liam of Malmſbury (1, iii. p. 107.) inſerts an epiiaph on Guiſcard, 
which is not worth tranſcribing. | 
(95) Yet Horace had few obligations to Venuſia : he was e 
to Rome in his childhood (Sermon. i. 6.); and his repeated alluſions 
to the doubtful limit of Apulia and Lucania (Carm. iii. 4. Serm, ii. 
1.) are unworthy of his age and genius. 


(96) See Giannone (tom. ii. p. 98—93. ), and the hiſtorians 9f 
the firſt eruſade. 
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queſts, and the ſpirit, of the firſt Roger (97). 
The heir of that Norman adventurer was born 


in Sicily; and, at the age of only four years, he 


ſucceeded to the ſovereignty of the iſland, a 
lot which reaſon might envy, could ſhe in- 
dulge for a moment the viſionary, though 
virtuous, with of dominion. Had Roger been 
content with his fruitful patrimony, an happy 


and grateful people might have bleſſed their 
benefactor; and, if a wiſe adminiſtration 


could have reſtored the proſperous times of 
the Greek colonies (98), the opulence and 
power of Sicily alone might have equalled the 
wideſt ſcope that could be acquired and deſo- 


lated by the ſword of war. But the ambition 


of the great count was ignorant of theſe noble 
purſuits; it was gratified by the vulgar means 


of violence and artiſice. He ſought to obtain 


the undivided poſſeſſion of Palermo, of which 


one moiĩety had been ceded to the elder branch; 
ſtruggled to enlarge his Calabrian limits be- 


Duke of 
Apulia, 
A. D. 1127. 


yond the meaſure of former treaties; and im- 


patiently watched the declining health of his 


couſin William of Apulia, the grandſon of 
Robert. On the firſt intelligence of his pre- 


mature death, Roger failed from Palermo 


with ſeven gallies, caſt anchor in the bay of 
| wh Salerno, 


(97) The reign of Roger, and the Norman kings of Sicily, fills 
four books of the Iſtoria Civile of Giannone (tom, ii. I. xi—xiv. p. 
136—340.), and is ſpread over the ixth and xth volumes of the 
italian Annals of Muratori. In the Bibliotheque Italique (tom. i. 
p. I75—222.) I find an nſeful abſtract of Capecelatro, a modern 
Neapolitan, who has compoſed, in two volumes, the hiſtory of his 
country from Roger I. to Frederic II. incluſive, 5 | 

(98) According to the teſtimony of Philiſtus and Diodorus, the ty- 
rant Dionyſus of Syracuſe could maintain a ſtanding force of 10,000 
Horſe, too, ooo foot, and 400 gallies. Compare Hume (Eſſays, vol. 
i. p. 268. 435-) and his adverſary Wallace (Numbers of Mankind, p. 
306, 307.). The ruins of Agrigentum are the theme of every tra- 


veller, d'Orville, Reideſel, Swinburne, &c. 
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Salerno, received, after ten days negociation, 
an oath of fidelity from the Norman capital, 
commanded the ſubmiſſion of the barons, 
and extorted a legal inveſtiture from the 
reluctant popes, who could not long endure 


either the friendſhip or enmity of a powerful 


vaſſal. The ſacred ſpot of Benevento was rel- 


pectfully ſpared, as the patrimony of St. Peter; 


but the reduction of Capua and Naples com- 


pleated the deſign of his uncle Guiſcard ; and 
the ſole inheritance of the Norman conqueſts 
was poſſeſſed by the victorious Roger. A 
conſcious ſuperiority of power and merit 


prompted him to diſdain the titles of duke 
and of count; and the iſle of Sicily, with a 
third perhaps of the continent of Italy, might 


form the baſis of a kingdom (99) which 
would only yield to the monarchies of France 
and England. The chiets of the nation who 


attended his coronation at Palermo, might 


doubtleſs pronounce under what name he 
ſhould reign over them; but the example of 


a Greek tyrant or 2 Saracen emir were in— 
ſufficient to juſtify his regal character; and 
the nine kings of the Latin world (100) might 

_ diſclaim their new aſſociate, unleſs he were 
conſecrated by the authority of the ſupreme 
pontiff. The pride of Anacletus was pleated 


to confer a title, which the pride of the Nor- 


Vol, X. * man 


(99) A contemporary hiſtorian of the Acts of Roger from the year 
1127 to 1135, founds his title on merit and power, the couſent of 
the barons, and the ancient royalty of Sicily and Palermo, without 


introducing pope Anacletus (Alexand, Cœnobii Teleſini Abbatis de 


Rebus geſtis Regis Rogerii, lib. iv. in Muratori, Script. Rerum Ital. 
tom. v. p. 607-645.) | | 


(100) The kings of France, England, Scotland, Caſtille, Arragon, 


Navarre, Sweden, Denmark, and Hungary. The rhree firſt were 


more ancient than Charlemagne: the three next were created by 


their ſword, the three laſt by their baptiſm ; and of theſe the king of 
Hungary alone was honoured or debaſed by a papal crown, 
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| Firſt king Man had ſtooped to ſolicit (101); but his own 
olf Sicily, eee was attacked by the adverſe election 
f] 


Innocent the ſecond ; and while Anacletus 


Dec. 25— 


AD. 1139, fat in the Vatican, the ſucceſsful fugitive was 


acknowledged by the nations of Europe. 
The infant monarchy of Roger was ſhaken, 
and almoſt overthrown, by the unlucky choice 
of an ecclefiaſtical patron ; and the ſword of 
Lothaire the ſecond of Germany, the excom- 
munications of Innocent, the fleets of Piſa, 
and the zeal of St. Bernard, were united for 
the ruin of the Sicilian robber. After a gal- 
lant reftſtance, the Norman prince was driven 
from the continent of Italy; a new duke of 
Apulia was inveſted by the pope and the em- 
peror, each of whom held one end of the 
gonfanon, or flag-ſtaff, as a token that they aſ- 
ſerted their right, and ſuſpended their quar- 
rel. But ſuch jealous friendſhip was of ſhort 
and precarious duration: the German armies 
ſoon vaniſhed in diſeaſe and deſertion (102): 
the Apulianduke, with all his adherents, wasex- 
terminated by aconqueror, who ſeldom forgave 
either the dead or the living; like his prede- 
ceflor Leo the ninth, the feeble, though haugh- 
ty pontiff became the captive and friend of 
the Normans; and their reconciliation was 
celebrated by the eloquence of Bernard, who 
now revered the title and virtues of the king 
of Sicily. EY, . 


July 25. 


As 


(101) Fazellus, and a crowd of Sicilians, had imagined a more 
early and independent coronation (A. D. 1130, May 1.), which Gi- 
annone unwillingly rejects (tom. ii. p. 137—144.). Ihis fiction is 

diſproved by the ſilence of contemporaries; nor can it be reſtored by 

u a ſpurious charter of Meſſina (Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. ix. p. 

340. Pagi, Critiea, tom. iv. p. 467, 468.). 3 

(102) Roger corrupted the ſecond perſon of Lothaire's army, who 

| Tounded, or rather cried, a retreat: for the Germans (ſays'Cinna- 

mus, J. iii. c. IT, p. 51.) are ignorant of the uſe of trumpets, Moſt 
ignorant himfelf! | 
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As a penance for his impious war againſt His con- 


the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, that monarch might 4 
have promiſed to diſplay the banner of the 


croſs, and he accompliſhed with ardour a vow 122-1152. 


ſo propitious to his intereſt and revenge. The 
recent injuries of Sicily might provoke a quit 
retahation on the heads of the Saracens : the 
Normans, whoſe blood had been mingled with 
1o many ſubject ſtreams, were encouraged to 

remember and emulate the naval de of 
their fathers, and in the maturity of their 
ſtrength they contended with the decline of 
an African power. When the Fatimite caliph 
departed for the conqueſt of Egypt, he re- 
warded the real merit and apparent fidelity of 
his ſervant Joſeph, with a gift of his royal 
mantle, and forty Arabian horſes, his palace 
with its ſumptuous furniture, and the govern- 
ment of the kingdoms of Tunis and Algiers. 
The Zeirides (103), the deſcendants of Jo- 
ſeph, forgot their allegiance and gratitude to 
a diſtant benefactor, graſped and abuſed the 
fruits of proſperity; and after running the 
little courſe of an Oriental dynaſty, were now 
fainting in their own weakneſs. On the ſide 
of the land, they were oppreſſed by the Al- 
mohades, the fanatic princes of Morocco, 
while the ſea-coaſt was open to the enterpriſes 
of the Greeks and Franks, who, before the 
cloſe of the eleventh century, had extorted a 
ranſom of two hundred thouſand pieces of 
gold. By the firſt arms of Roger, the iſland 
or rock of Malta, which has been fince enno- 
, 5 A bled 


(103) See de Guignes, Hiſt. Generale des Huns, tom. i. p. 369 — 
373. and Cardonne, Hiſt. de l' Afrique, &c. fous la Domination des 
Arabes, tom. ii. p. 70-144. Their common original appears to be 
Novairi- . 


| 


| 
: 
| 
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bled by A military and religious colony, was 
inſeparably annexed to the crown of Sicily. 


Tripoli (104), a ſtrong and maritime city, 


was the next object of his attack; and the 
ſlaughter of the males, the captivity of the 


females, might be juſtified by the frequent 
practice of the Moſlems themſelves. The ca- 
pital of the Zeirides was named Africa from 
the country, and Mahadia (105) from the 


Arabian founder: it is ſtrongly built on a 
neck of land, but the imperfection of the har- 


bour is not compenſated by the fertility of 


the adjacent plain. Mahadia was beſieged by 


George the Sicilian admiral, with a fleet of 
one hundred and fifty gallies, amply provided 
with men and the inſtruments of miſchief: 
the ſovereign had fled, the Mooriſh governor 5 
refuſed to capitulate, declined the laſt and ir- 
reſiſtible aſſault, and fecretly eſcaping with the 
Moſlem inhabitants, abandoned the place and 
its treaſures to the rapacious Franks. In ſuc- 
ceſſive expeditions, the king of Sicily or his 


lieutenants reduced the cities of Tunis, Safax, 


Capſia, Bona, and a long tract of the ſea- 
coaſt (106); the fortreſſes were garriſoned, 


the country was tributary, and a boaſt, that 


it held Africa in ſubjection, might be inſcribed 


with 


(roa) Tripoli (ſays the Nubian 3 or more properly the 
Sherif al Edriſi) urbs fortis, faxco muro vallata, fita prope littus maris. 
Hanc expugnavit Rogerius, qui, mulieribus captivis ductis, viros Pe- 
remit. 


(105)-Sep tie: geography of Leo Africanus (in Ramuſig, tom, i. 


fol. 74. verſo, fol. 75. recto), and Shaw's Travels (p. 110,), the 


viith hook of Thuanus, and the xith of the Abbe de Vertot. The 


poſſeſſion and defence of the place was offered by Charles V. and wiſely 


dleclined by the knights of Malta. 


(106) Pagi has accurately marked the African conqueſts of Roger; 
and his criticiſm was ſupplied by his friend the Abbe de Longuerue, : 
with ſome Arabic memorials (A. D. 1147, N“ 26, 27. A, D. $148, 
Ne 16, A. D. 1153, N* 16. 3 
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with ſome flattery ontheſwordof Roger (107). 


After his death, that ſword was broken ; and 
_ theſe tranſmarine poſſeſſions were neglected, 
_ evacuated, or loſt, under the ob 


and Beliſarius have proved, that the African 


reign 
of his ſucceſlor (108). The triumphs of Scipio 


** 


continent is neither inacceſſible nor invinci- 


ble: yet the great princes and powers of Chriſ- 
tendom have repeatedly failed in their arma- 


ments againſt the Moors, who may ſtill glory 


in the eaſy conqueſt and long ſervitude of 
Spain. 3 1 


Normans had relinquiſhed, above ſixty years, 


Since the deceaſe of Robert Guiſcard, the His iavavi- 


Greece, 


their hoſtile deſigns againſt the empire of the 4.D. 1146. 


Eaſt. The policy of Roger ſolicited a public 


and private union with the Greek princes, 
whole alliance would dignity his regal charac- 
ter: he demanded in marriage a daughter of 


the Comnenian family, and the firſt ſteps of 
the treaty ſeemed to promiſe a favourable 
event. But the contemptuous treatment of 
his ambaſſadors exaſperated the vanity of the 
new monarch ; and the inſolence of the By- 
zantine court was expiated, according to the 


laws of nations, by the ſufferings of a guiltleſs 


people (109). With a fleet of ſeventy gallies, 
George the admiral of Sicily appeared before 
Cortu ; 


(105) Appulus et Calaber, Siculus mihi ſervit et Afer. | 
A proud inſcription, which denotes, that the Norman ccnquerors 
were {till diſcriminated ſrom their Chriſtian and Moſlem ſuletts. 
(108) Hugo Falcandus (Hiſt. Sicula, in Muratori Script, tom, vil, 
p. 270, 271.) aſcribes theſe loſſes to the neglect or treachery of the 
admiral Majo. : | SS | 
(109) The ſilence of the Sicilian hiſtorians, who, end too ſoon or 
begin too late, muſt be ſupplied by Otho of Friſingen, a German (de 
Geſtis Frederici I. I. i. c. 33. in Muratori Script, tom. vi. p. 668,), 
the Venetian Andrew Pandulus (1d, tom. Xii. p. 282, 283.), and 
the Greek writers Cinnamus (I. iii. c. 2—5,} and Nicetas (in Manuel, 
J. ii. c. 1—6.). | | | 


——— . — 
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Corfh: and botk the iſtand and city were de. 


livered into his hands by the diſaffected inha- 
bitants, who had yet to learn that a ſiege is 

ftill more calamitous than a tribute. In this 
invaſion, of ſome moment in the annals of 


commerce, the Normans ſpread themſelves by 


ſea, and over the provinces of Greece; and 


the venerable age of Athens, Thebes, and 


Corinth, was violated by rapine and cruelty. 


Of the wrongs of Athens no memorial remains. 


The ancient walls, which encompaſſed with- 
out Ker ce g the opulence of Thebes, were 

by the Latin Chriſtians; but their ſole 
uſe of the Goſpel was to fanctify an oath, that 


the lawful owners had not ſecreted any relic 
of their inheritance or induſtry. On the ap- 
_ proach of the Normans the lower town of Co- 
rinth was evacuated : the Greeks retired to 
the citadel, which was ſeated on a lofty emi- 


nence, abundantly watered by the claſſic foun- 
tain of Pirene ; ; an impregnable fortreſs, if the 
want of courage could be balanced by any ad- 
vantages of art or nature. As ſoon as the be- 
ſiegers had ſurmounted the labour (their ſole 
labour) of climbing the hill ; their general, 

from the commanding eminence, admired his 


own victory, and teſtified his gratitude to 


heaven, by tearing from the altar the precious 
image of Theodore the tutelary ſaint. The 


filk weavers of both ſexes, whom George 


tranſported to Sicily, compoſed the moſt va- 


Table part of the ſpoil, and in comparing the 
Ikilful induſtry of the mechanic with the ſloth 


and cowardice of the ſoldier, he was heard to 
exclaim, tkat the diſtaff and loom were the 
only weapons which the Greeks were capable 


| of 
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of uſing. The progreſs of this naval arma- Rig admiral | 


ment was marked by two conſpicuous events, 
the reſcue of the king of France, and the inſult 
of the Byzantine capital. In his return by ſea 


delivers 


Louis VII. 
of France: 


from an unfortunate cruſade, Louis the ſe- 
venth was intercepted by the Greeks, who 


baſely violated the laws of honour and religi- 


on. The fortunate encounter of the Norman 


fleet delivered the royal captive : and after a 
free and honourable entertainment in the court 


of Sicily, Louis continued his journey to 
Rome and Paris (110). In the ablence of the 


inſults Con- 
ſtantinople. 


emperor, Conſtantinople and the Helleſpont 
were left without defence and without the 


| ſuſpicion of danger. The clergy and people, 


for the ſoldiers had followed the ſtandard of 
Manuel, were aſtoniſhed and diſmayed at the 


| hoſtile appearance of a line of gallies, which 


boldly caſt anchor in the front of the Imperial 


city. The forces of the Sicilian admiral were 
inadequate to the ſiege or aſſault of an immenſe 


and populous metropolis : but George enjoyed 
the glory of humbling the Greek arrogance, 


and of marking the path of conqueſt to the 
navies of the Weſt. He landed ſome ſoldiers 
to rifle the fruits of the royal gardens, and 
pointed with filver, or more probably with 


fire, the arrows which he diſcharged againſt 


the palace of the Cæſars (111). This playful 


outrage 


(110) To this imperfe& capture and ſpeedy reſcue, I apply the 
map GAyov mabe Te arwas, of Cinnamus, I. ii. c. 19. p. 49, Mura- 
tori, on tolerable evidence (Annali d'Italia, tom. ix. p. 420, 421.), 
laughs at the delicacy of the French, who maintain, mariſque nulla 
impediente periculo ad regnum proprium reverſum eſſe; yet I ob- 
ſerve that their advocate, Ducange, is leſs poſitive as the commetta- 
tor on Cinnamus, than as the editor of Joinville. 2 

(III) In palatium regium ſagittas igneas injecit, ſays Dandulus ; 
but Nicetas, I. ii. c. 8. p. 66, transforms them into Ben apyevree; 
N atpgxtac, and adds, that Manuel ſtyled this inſult maiy1.o, and 
YEwTa—Ayceoyr., Theſe arrows, by the compiler, Vincent de 


Beauvais, are again tranſmuted into gold. 


a I 
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The empe- outrage of the pirates of Sicily, who had ſur- 


ror Manvctpried an unguarded moment, Manuel affect. 
3 ed to deſpiſe, while his martial ſpirit, and the 
No t forces of the empire, were awakened to re- 
'" ®venge. The Archipelago and Tonian ſea were 
covered with his ſquadrons and thoſe of Ve- 

nice, but I know not by what favourable al- 
Jowance of tranſports, victuallers, and pin- 
naces, our reaſon, or even our fancy, can be 
reconciled to the ſtupendous account of fifteen 
hundred veſlels, which is propoſed by a By- 
zantine hiſtorian. Theſe operations were di- 

rected with prudence and energy: in his 

| homeward voyage, George loſt nineteen of 

his gallies, which were ſeparated and taken: 

after an obſtinate defence, Corfu implored the 
clemency of her lawful ſovereign ; nor could 

a ſhip, a ſoldier of the Norman prince, be 
found, unleſs as a captive, within the limits 

of the Faſtern empire. The proſperity and 

the health of Roger were already in a declin- 

ing ſtate : while he liſtened in his palace of 
Palermo to the meſſengers of victory or de- 

feat, the invincible Manuel, the foremoſt in 
every aſſault, was celebrated by the Greeks 


and Latins as the Alexander or Hercules of 
the age. 


le reduces A prince of 9h a tianber could not be ſa- 


ohne and tisfied with having repelled the inſolence of 
alab 


| AD. 1155.4 Barbarian. It was the right and duty, it 


might be the intereſt and glory, of Manuel to 
reſtore the ancient majeſty of the empire, 
to recover the provinces of Italy and Sicily, 
and to chaſtiſe this pretenged king, the grand- 
ſon of a Norman vaſſal (1 169 The natives 


= 


_ (712) For the invaſion of I:aly, which is almoſt overlooked by 
Nicetas, 
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of Calabria were ſtill attached to the Greek 
language and worſhip, which had been inexo- 


rably proſcribed by the Latin clergy : after the 


loſs of her dukes, Apulia was chained as a 


fervile appendage to the crown of Sicily : the 
founder of the monarchy had ruled by the 
ſword ; and his death had abated the fear, 
without healing the diſcontent, of his ſub- 
jects: the feudal government was always preg- 
nant with the ſeeds of rebellion ; and a ne- 


phew of Roger himſelf invited the enemies of 
his family and nation. The majeſty of the 


purple, and a ſeries of Hungarian and Turkiſh 
Wars, prevented Manuel from embarking his 
perſon in the Italian expedition. To the brave 
and noble Palæologus, his lieutenant, the 


Greek monarch entruſted a fleet and army: 


the ſiege of Bari was his ſirſt exploit ; and, in 


every operation, gold, as well as ſteel was the 
inſtrument of victory. Salerno, and ſome 


places along the weſtern coaſt, maintained 


their fidelity to the Norman king; but he 
loſt in two campaigns the greater part of his 
continental poſſeſſions; and the modeſt empe- 
ror, diſdaining all flattery and falſehood, was 
content with the reduction of three hundred 
cities or villages of Apulia and Calabria, whoſe 
names and titles were inſcribed on all the walls 
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of the palace. The prejudices of the Latins His deſign 


were gratified by a genuine or fictitious dona- 


ofacquiring : 
Italy and 


tion, under the ſeal of the German Cæſars the Welt- 


"(11 3); ; but the ſucceſſor of Conſtantine ſoon. 


ern empire, 
A. D. 


renounced 115 pg 74 


Micctas, ſee the more polite hiJory of Cinnamus (. iv. c. I" e. 

735 —101.), who introduces a difluſe narrative by a lofty profeſſion, 
_ rug Tue ,,ʒ Te, Hit Trig Iianhw! ETKETTETO PNG, W; Ho TAUTA; Pp 
ACH Gro. 


(13) The Latin, Otho (de Geſtis Frederici I. I. i. e. 30, p. 734.) 
atteſts 


"4 


— Ap dere ronment warn + — — : . — — —. - = . — — — 
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renounced this ignominious pretence, claimed 


the indefeaſible dominion of Italy, and pro- 
feſſed his deſign of chaſing the Barbarians be- 
yond the Alps. By the artful ſpeeches, hberal 
gifts, and unbounded promiſes, of their Eaſt- 
ern ally, the free cities were encouraged to 
perſevere in their generous wt againſt the 
deſpotiſm of Frederic Barbarofla : the walls of 


Milan were rebuilt by the contributions of Ma- 


nuel; and he poured, ſays the hiſtorian, a 
river of gold into the boſom of Ancona, whole 
attachment to the Greeks was fortified by the 


jealous enmity of the Venetians (114). The 
ſituation and trade of Ancona rendered it an 
important garriſon in the heart of Italy: it 


was twice beſieged by the arms of Frederic; 


the Imperial forces were twice repulſed by the 
ſpirit of freedom ; that ſpirit was animated by 
the ambaſſador of Conſtantinople; and the 
moſt intrepid patriots, the moſt faithful ſer- 


vants were rewarded by the wealth and ho- 


nours of the Byzantine court (115). The 


pride of Manuel diſdained and rejected a Bar- 


barian colleague; his ambition was excited by 


the hope of ſtripping the purple from the 


German ufurpers, and of eſtabliſhing, in the 
Weſt, as in the Faſt, his lawful title of ſole 


_ emperor 


atteſts the forgery : the Creek, Cinnamus (J. i, c. 4. p. 78.) claims a 
promiſe of rettitution from Conrad and Frederic, An act of fraud 


is always credible when it is told of the Greeks, 


(114) Quod Anconitani Græcum imperium nimis diligerent— 
Veneti fpeciali odio Anconam oderunt, The cauſe of love, perhaps 
of envy, were the beneficia, flumen aureum of the emperor ; and 


the Latin narrative is confirmed by Cinnamus (J. iv. c. 14. p. 98.). 


(115) Muratori mentions the two ſieges of Ancona; the firſt in 
2167, againſt Frederic 1, in perſon (Annali, tom. x. p. 39, &c.); 
the ſecond, in 1173, againſt his lieutenant Chriſtian, archbiſhop of 
Menz, a man unworthy of his name and office (p. 76, &c,), It is 
of the iccond fieze, thut we poiſels an original narrative, which he 
has publiſhed in his great colleQion (tom. vi. p. 921-946.) | 
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emperor of the Romans. With this view, 
he ſolicited the alliance of the people and the 
bithop of Rome. Several of the nobles em- 
braced the cauſe of the Greek monarch; the 
ſplendid nuptials of his niece with Odo Fran- 


AT ſecured the ſupport of that powerful 
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mily (116), and his royal ſtandard or image 
was entertained with due reverence in the an- 
cient metropolis (117). During the quarrel 


between Frederic and Alexander the third, 
the pope twice received in the Vatican the 
ambaffadors of Conſtantinople. They Hatter- 


ed his piety by the long-promiſed union of 


the two churches, tempted the avarice of his 
venal court, and exhorted the Roman pontiff 
to ſeize the juſt provocation, the favourable 
moment, to humble the ſavage inſolence of the 
Alemanni, and to acknowledge the true re- 
preſentative of Conftantine and Auguſtus 
(x18). : 3 5 

But theſe Italian conqueſts, this univerſal 
reign, ſoon eſcaped from the hand of the 
Greek emperor. His firſt demands were eluded 
by the prudence of Alexander the third, who 
pauſed on this deep and momentous revolu- 
tion (119) ; nor could the pope be ſeduced by 
SD e ID a perſonal 


Failure of 


his deſigns, 


(116) We derive this anecdote from an anonymous chronicle of 


Foſſa Nova, publiſhed by Muratori (Script. Ital, tom, vii. p. 874.). 
(1179) The Ba,, onpaziov of Cinnamus (1, iv. c. 14, p. 99,), is 

ſv{ceptible of this double ſenſe. A ſtandard is more Latin, an image 

more Greek, | 1 5 | | 


(118) Nihilominus quoque petebat, ut quia occaſio juſta et tem- 
pus oppertunum et acceptabile fe obtulerant, Romani corona imperii 


a ſancto apoſtolo ſibi redderetur; quoniam non ad Frederici Alaman- 
ni, ſed ad ſuun jus aſſcruit pertinere (Vit. Alexandri III. a Cardinal. 
Arragonizx, in Script. Rerum Ital. tom. iii. par, i. p 458.), His 


ſecond embaſſy was accompanied cum immenſa multitudine pecunia- 


rum. 


(119) Nimis alta et perplexa ſunt (Vit, Alezandri III. p. 460, 46 1.) 


ſays the cautious pope. 


— —— —— — — 
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a perſonal diſpute to renounce the perpetual 


inheritance of the Latin name. After his re- 
union with Frederic, he ſpoke a more per- 


emptory language, confirmed the acts of his 
predeceflors, excommunicated the adherents 


of Manuel, and pronounced the final ſepara- 
tion of the churches, or at leaſt the empires, 


of Conſtantinople and Rome (120). The free 


cities of Lombardy no longer remembered 


their foreign benefactor, and without preſerv- 


ing the friendſhip of Ancona, he ſoon incur- 


red the enmity of Venice (121). By his own 
avarice or the complaints of his ſubjects, the 
Greek emperor was provoked to arreſt the 
perſons, and confiſcate the effects, of the Ve- 
netian merchants. This violation of the pub- 
lic faith exaſperated a free and commercial 
people: one hundred gallies were launched 
and armed in as many days; they ſwept the 


coaſts of Dalmatia and Greece; but after 


ſome mutual wounds, the war was terminated 
by an agreement, inglorious to the empire, 
inſufficient for the republic; and a complete 
vengeance of theſe and of freſh 3 injuries, was 


reſerved for the ſucceeding generation. The 


lieutenant of Manuel had informed his ſove. 
reign that he was ſtrong enough to quell any 
domeſtic revolt of Apulia and Calabria; but 
that his forces were inadequate to reſiſt the 
impending attack of the king of Sicily. His 
_ prophecy was ſoon verified: the death of Pa- 
oo gu- devolved the command on ſeveral 


chiets, 


(129) Mndey METOY EVAL MEVWV rah rn veoTE8pa Tpog THY mperBurepey 
mana amoppayetcouwy (Cinnamus, I. iv, c. 14. p 99, 

(121) In his vith book, Cinnamus deſcribes the venetian war, 
which Nicetas has not thought worthy of his attention. The Italian 
accounts, which do not ſatisfy our curioſity, are reported by the an- 
naliſt Muratori, under the years 1171, &c. 
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chiets, alike eminent in rank, alike defective 
in military talents; the Greeks were opprel- 
Ted by land and ſea; and a captive remnant 
that eſcaped the ſwords of the Normans and 


Saracens, abjured all future hoſtility againſt 


the perſon or dominions of their conqueror 


(122). Yet the king of Sicily eſteemed the 
courage and conſtancy of Manuel, who had 
landed a ſecond army on the Italian ſhore : he 
reſpectfully addreſſed the new Juſtinian ; ſo- 


licited a peace or truce of thirty years; ac- 


cepted as a gift, the regal title; and acknow- 
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Peace with 
the Nor- 


ledged himſelf the military vaſlal of the Ro- AD. 1180. 


man empire (123). The Byzantine Cæſars 
acquieſced in this ſhadow of dominion, with- 
out expecting, perhaps without deſiring, the 
ſervice of a Norman army ; and the truce of 
thirty years was not diſturbed by any hoſtilities 
between Sicily and Conſtantinople. About the 
end of that period, the throne of Manuel was 
_ uſurped by an inhuman tyrant, who had de- 
ſerved the abhorrence of his country and 
mankind : the ſword of William the ſecond, 
the grandſon of Roger, was drawn by a fugi- 
tive of the Comnenian race ; and the ſubjects 
of Andronicus might falute the ſtrangers as 
friends, ſince they deteſted their ſovereign as 


the 


0 (122) This victory is mentioned by Romuald of Salerno (in Mu- 
ratori, Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 198.) . It is whimſical enough, _ 
in the praiſe of the king of Sicily, Cinnamus (I. iv. c. 13. p. 97, 98.) 
is much warmer and copious than Falcandus (p. 268. 270,). But the 


Greek is fond of deſcription, and the Latin hiſtorian is not fond of 
William the Bad. 


(123) For the epiſil of William I. 2 Cinnamus (I. iv. c. 15. p- 
| Tor, 102.), and Nicetas (1, ii, c. S.). It is difficult to affirm, whe- 

ther theſe Greeks deceived themſelves, or the public, 1 in theſe flat- 
tering portraits of the e of the empire. 
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and Nor- 


mans, 


A. D. OM fleet and army, and reduced many caſtles and 
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(124) expatiate on the rapid progreſs of the 
four counts who invaded Romamia with a 


cities to the obedience of the king of Sicily. 
The Greeks (125) accuſe and magnify t the 


wanton and facrilegious cruelties that were 
perpetrated in the ſack of Theſſalonica the ſe- 
cond city of the empire. The former deplore 
the fate of thoſe invincible but unſuſpecting 
warriors who were deſtroyed by the arts of a 


vanquiſhed foe. The latter applaud, in ſongs 


of triumph, the repeated victories of their 


countrymen on the ſea of Marmora or Pro- 


pontis, on the banks of the Strymon, and un- i 


der the walls of Durazzo. A revolution 


which puniſhed the crimes of Andronicus, 
had united againſt the Franks the zeal and 
courage of the ſucceſsful inſurgents: ten 
thouſand were ſlain in battle, and Iſaac An- 
gelus, the new -emperor, might indulge his 
Vanity or vengeance in the treatment of four 
thouſand captives. Such was the event of 
the laſt conteſt between the Greeks and 


Normans: before the expiration of twenty 
years, the rival nations were loſt or degra- 
ded in foreign ſervitude; and the ſucceſſors 


of 


( 140 J can only quote of igen 8 the poor 3 of 
.Sicard of Cremona (p. 603.), and of Foffa Nova (p. 875.), as they 
are publiſhed in the viith tome of Muratori's hiſtorians, The king 

of Sicily ſent his troops contra nequitiam Andronuici—ad acquirendum 
.inaperivm C. P. They were capti aut confuſi—decepti captique, by 
:Kaac, 


(125) By the failure of Cinnamus, we are now reduced to Nicetas 
(in Andronico, I. i. c. 7, 8, 9. l. ii. c. 1. in Iſaac Angelo, I. i. c. 1 


4.), who now becomes a reſpectable contemporary. As he ſurvived 


the empire, he is above flattery: but the fall of Conſtantinople exaſ- 


perated his prejudices againſt the Latins. For the honour of learning 
I ſhall obſerve that Homer's great commentator, Euſtathius archbiſh- 
op of ThellgJonica, refuſed to deſert his Hock. 


| 
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of Conſtantine did not long ſurvive to inſult 
the fall of the Sicilian monarchy. 


The ſceptre of Roger ſucceſſively devolved wittiam l. 


to his ſon and grandſon : they might be con- 
founded under the name of William; they 
are ſtrongly diſcriminated by the epithets of 


and virtue, cannot ſtrictly be applied to ei- 
ther of the Norman princes. When he was 
rouſed to arms by danger and ſhame, the 
firſt William did not degeneratefromthevalour 


of his race; but his temper was flothful; his 
manners were diflolute ; his paſſions head- 


ſtrong and miſchievous ; and the monarch 1s 


reſponſible, not only for his perſonal vices, 


but for thoſe of Majo, the great admiral, who 


abuſed the confidence, and conſpired againſt 


the life, of his benefactor. From the Arabian 
conqueſt, Sicily had imbibed a deep tincture 
of Oriental manners; the deſpotiſm, the 


pomp, and even the haram, of a ſultan ; and 
a Chriſtian people was oppreſſed and inſulted 


by the aſcendant of the eunuchs, who openly 
_ profeſſed, or ſecretly cheriſhed, the religion 
of Mahomet. An eloquent hiſtorian of the 


times (126) has delineated the misfortunes of 


his country (127): the ambition and fall of 


(126) The Hiſtoria Sicula of Hugo Falcandus, which properly ex- 
tends from 1154 to 1169, is inſerted in the viith volume of Mura» 


tori's Collection (tom. vii. p. 259—344.), and preceded by an elo- 


quent preface or epiſtle (p. 25 1—258.), de Calamitatibus Siciliæ. 
Falcandus has been ſtyled the Tacitus of Sicily; and, after a juſt, 
but immenſe, abatement, from the iſt to the xiith century, from a 
ſenator to a monk, I would not ſtrip him of his title : his narrative 


is rapid and perſpicuous, his ſtyle bold and elegant, his obſervation _ 


keen; he had ſtudied mankind, and feels like a man. I can only 
| re the narrow and harren field on which his labours have been 
(127) The laborious Benedictines (VArt de verifer les n 

| | | 896.), 


king of Si- 
A. D. 1154. 


the bad and the good: but theſe epithets, Ap. 1766 
which appear to deſcribe the perfection of vice Nr. 


1: þ 
18, 
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the ungrateful Majo; the revolt and punith- 


cord which aſtlicted Palermo, the iſland, and 
the continent, during the reign of William 
the firſt, and the minority of his ſon. The 


William IT, 
the Good, 
A. D. 1166, 
May 7— 
A. D. 1189. 
Nov. 16. 
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ment of his aſſaſſins; the impriſonment and 


deliverance of the king himſelf ; the private 
feuds that aroſe from the public confuſion; 


and the various forms of calamity and. diſ- 


youth, innocence, and beauty of William the 
ſecond (128), endeared him to the nation : 


the factions were reconciled ; the laws were 
revived ; and from the manhood to the pre- 
mature death of that amiable prince, Sicily 


enjoyed a ſhort ſeaſon of peace, juſtice, and 


happineſs, whoſe value was enhanced by the 
remembrance of the paſt and the dread of fu- 


turity. The legitimate male poſterity of Tan- 


cred of Hauteville, was extinct in the perſon 


of the ſecond William; but his aunt, the 


daughter of Roger, had married the moſt 


poweriul prince of the age; and Henry the 


fixth, the fon of Frederic Barbaroſſa, de- 


ſcended from the Alps, to claim the Imperial 


crown and the inheritance of his wife. 
Againſt the unanimous with of a free people, 


this inheritance could only be acquired by 
1 arms; 


896.) are of opinion, that the true name of Faicandus, in Fulcan- 
dus, or Foucault. Accord ng to them, Hugues Foucault, a French— 


man by birth, and at length abbot of St. Denys, had followed into 


Sicily his patron Stephen de la Perche, uncle to the mother of Wil- 
liam II. archbiſhop of Palermo, and great chancellor of the king- 


dom. Yet Falcandus has all the feelings of a Sicilian : and the 


title of Alumnus (which he beſtows on himſelf), appears to indicate, 
that he was born, or at leaſt educated, in the iſland. 


(128) Falcand. p. 303. Richard de St. Germano begins his hiſtory 
from the death and praiſes of William II. After ſome unmeaning 


epithets, he thus continues: legis et juſtitiæ cultus tempore ſuo vige- 
bat in reguo ; ſua erat quilibet forte contentus; (were they mor- 


_ tals ?) ubique pax, ubique ſecuritas, nes latronum metuebat viator 


inſidias, nec maris nauta offendicula piratarum (Scrip. Rerum Ital. 


tom. vii. p. 969.) 
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arms; and I am pleaſed to tranſcribe the ſtyle x 

and ſenſe of the hiſtorian Falcandus, who pn -j0 

writes at the moment and on the ſpot, with 1 

the feelings of a patriot and the prophetic eye 1 

of a ſtateſman.Conſtantia, the daughter Lamenta- 

of Sicily, nurſed from her cradle in the tion of the 

< pleaſures and plenty, and educated in the 1 

arts and manners, of this fortunate iſle, 

<< departed long ſince to enrich the Barbarians 

_ © with our treaſures, and now returns with 

<< her ſavage allies, to contaminate the beau- 

< ties of her venerable parent. Already 1 

* behold the ſwarms of angry Barbarians : 

our opulent cities, the places flouriſhing in | [i 

a long peace, are ſhaken with fear, deſlo- -:; l. 

* lated dy ſlaughter, conſumed by rapine, -_ on 

© and polluted by intemperance and luſt. I 10 

<< ſee the maſſacre or captivity of our citizens, _ A 

I the rapes of our virgins and matrons (129). i 

In this extremity (he interrogates a friend) =” 

how muſt the Sicilians act? By the unani- 0 "i 

* mous election of a king of valour and ex- 1 

< perience, Sicily and Calabria might yet be 9 

preſerved (130); for in the levity of the . Wl 

* Apulians, ever eager for new revoluti— 0 

* ons, I can repoſe neither confidence nor 
VoL.X. e l 


(129) Conſtantia, primis a cunabulis in deliciarum tuarum affluen- "ft 
ea diutius educata, tuiſque inſtitutis, doctrinis et moribus informata, | ji 
tandem opibus tuis Barbaros delatura diſceſſit: et nunc cum ingenti- 85 |. 
bus coplis revertitur, ut pulcherrima nutricis ornamenta barbarica il 
fœditate contaminet . . . , . . Intueri mihi jam videor turbulentas 
barbarorum acies. , ., civitates opulentas et loca diuturna pace flo- 9 
rentia, meta concutere, cæde vaſtare, rapinis atterere, et fœdare „ my 
tuxuria ; hinc cives aut gladiis intercepti, aut ſervitute depreſſi, vir- | 1 
gines conſtupratæ, matronæ, &c. | | : wot. 

(130) Certe ſi regem non dubiæ virtutis elegerint, nec a Saracenis A 
Chriſtiani diflentiant, poterit rex creatus rebus licet quaſi deſperatis | 1 
et perditis ſubvenire, et incurſus hoſtium, ſi prudenter cgerit, pro- a 
pullare, „ | 


1 
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“hope (131). Should Calabria be loſt, the lofty 
« towers, the numerous youth, and the na- 


val ſtrength, of Meſſina (132), might guard 


<« the paſſage againſt a foreign invader. If 
the ſavage Germans coaleſce with the pt- 


rates of Meſſina; if they deſtroy with fire 


e the fruitful region, ſo often waſted by the 
<« fires of mount Ætna (133), what reſource 


„vill be left for the interior parts of the 


<« jfland, theſe noble cities which ſhould ne- 


< ver be violated by the hoſtile footſteps of a 
„ Barbarian (134)? Catana has again been 
* overwhelmed by an earthquake: the anci- 
< ent virtue of Syracuſe expires in poverty 


and ſolitude (135); but Palermo is till 
% crowned with a diadem, and her triple 


walls incloſe the active multitudes of Chriſ- 
„ tians and Saracens, If the two nations, 
under one king, can unite for their com- 
* mon fafety, they may ruſh on the Barba- 
* rjans with invincible arms. But if the Sa- 


<« racens, fatigued by a repetition of injuries, 
< ſhould now retire and rebel; if they ſhould 
<* occupy the caſtles of the mountains and ſea- 
« coaſt, the unfortunate Chriſtians, expoſed 
eto à double attack, and placed as it were 
„between the hammer and the anvil, muſt 

* relign 


Ry (131) In Apulis, qui, ſemper novitate gaudentes, novarum rerum 
fſtudiis aguntur, nihil arbitror ſpei aut fiduciæ reponendum, | 


(132) Si civium tuorum virtutem et audaciam attendas, , . .. mu- 
rorum etiam ambitum denſis turribus cireumſeptum. 
(133) Cum crudelitate piratica Theutonum confligat atrocitas, et 


inter ambuſtos lapides, et Ethnæ flagrantis incendia, &c. 


(134) Eam partem, quam nobiliſſimarum civitatum fulgor illuſ- 


trat, quz et totiregno fingulari meruit privilegio præminere, nefa- 


rium eflet . .... vel barbarorum ingreſla pollui. I wiſh to tranſcribe 
this florid, but curious deſcription of the palace, city, and luxuriant 
plain of Palermo, | 5 

(135) Vires non ſuppetunt, et conatus tuos tam inopia civium, 
quam paucitas bellatorum elidunt, | 
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é reſign themſelves to hopeleſs and inevitable 
* ſervitude (136).” We mult not forget, that 
a prieſt here prefers his country to his reli- 
gion ; and that the Moſlems, whoſe alliance 
he ſeeks, were ſtill numerous and powerful 
JJ rm on 
The hopes, or at leaſt the wiſhes of Falcan- Conqueſt of | 
dus, were at firſt gratified by the free and gung 
unanimous election of Tancred, the grandſon cily by the, 
of the firſt King, whoſe birth was illegiti- ehr VI. 
mate, but whoſe civil and military virtues 4. D. 1194. 
ſhone without a blemiſh, During four years, 
the term of his life and reign, he ſtood in 
arms on the fartheſt verge of the Apulian 
frontier, againſt the powers of Germany ; 5 a 
and the reſtitution of a royal captive, of Con- 1 
ſtantia herſelf, without injury or ranſom, | 1 
may appear to ſurpaſs the moſt liberal mea- 
ſure of policy or reaſon. After his deceaſe, 
the kingdom of his widow and infant ſon fell 
without a ſtruggle; and Henry purſued his — 
victorious march from Capua to Palermo. = WM 
The political balance of Italy was deſtroyed I 
by his ſucceſs ; and if the pope and the free 9 
cities had conſulted their obvious and real 1 
intereſt, they would have combined the pow- 
ers of earth and heaven to prevent the dan- 


AS: gerous 


(136) At vero, quia difficile eſt Chriſtianos in tanto rerum turbine, 
ſublato regis timore Saracenos non opprimere, fi Saraceni injuriis 
fatigati ab eis cœperint diſſidere, et caſtella forte maritima vel mon- 
tanas munitiones occupaverint ; ut hinc cum Theutonicis ſumma vir- 
tute pugnandum illinc Saracenis crebris inſultibus occurrendum, quid 
putas acturi ſunt Siculi inter has depreſſi anguſtias, et velut inter 
malleum et incudem multo cum diſcrimine conſtituti? hoc vtigque 
agent quod poterunt, ut ſe Barbaris miſerabili conditione dedentes, 
in eorum ſe conſerant poteſtatem, O utinam plehis et procerum, 
Chriſtianorum et Saracenorum vota conveniant ; ut regem ſibi con- 
corditer eligentes barbaros totis viribus, toto conanime, totiſque de- 
ſideriis proturbare contendant. The Normans and Sicilians appeai 
to be confounded, | 
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crown from the head of the proſtrate Henry 


(137), ſuch an act of impotent pride could 
_ ſerve only to cancel an obligation and pro- 
voke an enemy. The Genoele, who enjoyed 


a beneſicial trade and eſtabliſhment in Sicily, 


liſtened to the promiſe of his boundleſs gra- 
titude and ſpeedy: departure (138): their fleet 


commanded the ſtreights of Meſſina, and 


opened: the harbour of Palermo; and the firſt 
act of his government was to aboliſh the pri- 
vileges, and to ſeize the property, of theſe 
| imprudent allies. The laſt hope of Falcan- 
dus was defeated by the diſcord of the Chriſ- 
tians and Mahometans : they fought in the 


capital; ſeveral thouſands of the latter were 


{lain ; but their ſurviving brethren fortified 
the mountains, and diſturbed above thirty 


years the peace of the iſland. By the policy 


of Frederic the ſecond, ſixty thouſand Sara- 


cens were tranſplanted to Nocera in Apulia. 


In their wars againſt the Roman church, the 


emperor and his ſon Mainfroy were ſtrength- 


ened and diſgraced by the ſervice of the ene- 


mies of Chriſt; and this national colony 


maintained | 


(1 372 The es of an Engliſhman, of Roger de Hoveden 
= 689.), will lightly weigh againſt the filence of German and Ita- 


lian hiſtory (Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. x. p. I56.). The 


prieſts and pilgrims, who returned from Rome, exalted, by every 


tale, the omnipotence of the holy father. 


(138) Ego enim in eo cum Teutonicis manere non debeo (Caffari, 
Annal. Genuenſes, in Muratori, Script. Rerum e tom. vi. 
p. 367, 368. . 


gerous union of the German empire with the 
kingdom of Sicily. But the ſubtle policy, 

for which the Vatican has fo often been praiſ- 
ed or arraigned, was on this occaſion blind 
and inactive; and if it were true that Celeſ- 
tine the third had kicked away the Imperial 
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maintained their reli ien and manners in the 


heart of Italy, till they were extirpated, at 


the end of the thirteenth century, by the zeal 
and revenge of the houſe of Anjou (139). 


All the calamities which the prophetic orator 
had deplored, were ſurpaſſed by the cruelty 


and avarice of the German conqueror. - He 


violated the royal ſepulchres, and explored 
the ſecret treaſures of the palace, Palermo, 
and the whole kingdom; the pearls and 


Jewels, however precious, might be eaſily re- 


moved; but one hundred and ſixty horſes 
were laden with the gold and filver of Sicily 
(140). The young king, his mother and ſiſ- 


ters, and the nobles of both ſexes, were ſe— 


parately confined in the fortreſſes of the Alps; 
and, on the ſlighteſt rumour of rebellion, the 
captives were deprived of life, of their eyes, 


or of the hope of poſterity. Conſtantia her- 


ſelf was touched with ſympathy for the miſe- 
_ ries of her country; and the heireſs of the 


Norman line might ſtruggle to check her deſ- 


potic huſband, and to fave the patrimony of 
her new-born ſon, of an emperor ſo famous 


in the next age under the name of Frederic 


the 


(139) For the Saracens of Sicily and Nocera, ſee the Annals of 


Muratori (tom. x. p. 149. and A, D. 1223, 1247), Giannone (tom. 


ii. p. 385. ), and of the originals, in Muratori's Collection, Richard 


de St. Germano (tom, vii. p. 996.), Matteo Spinelli de Giovenazzo 
(tom. vii, p. 1064.“, Nicholas de Jamſilla (tom. x. p. 494-), and 
Matteo Villani (tom. xiv. I. vii. p. 103.). The laſt of theſe inſinu- 
ates, that in reducing the Saracens of Nocera, Charles II. of Anjou 
employed rather artifice than violence, | 


(140) Muratori quotes a paſſage from Arnold of Lubec (I. iv. c. 


20.) : Reperit theſauros abſconditos, et omnem lapidum pretioſorum 
et gemmarum gloriam, ita ut oneratis 160 ſomariis. glorioſe ad ter- 


ram ſuam redierit, Roger de Hoveden, who meations the violation 
of the royal tombs and corpſes, compntes the ſpoil of Salerno at 


200,000 ounces of gold (p. 746.). On theſe occaſions, I am almoit 
tempted to exclaim with the liſtening maid in La Fontaine, © Te 
% youdrois bien avoir ce qui mauqoc. f 
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| Final ex- the ſecond, Ten years after this revolution, 
tintionot the French monarchs annexed to their crown 
mans, the duchy of Normandy : the ſceptre of her 
A. P. 1204. ancient dukes had been tranſmitted, by a 
_____ grand-daughter of William the Conqueror, to 
the houſe of Plantagenet ; and the adventu- 
rous Normans, who had raiſed ſo many tro- 
phies in France, England, and Ireland, in 
Apulia, Sicily, and the Eaſt, were loſt, either 
in victory or ſervitude, among the vanquiſh- 
ed nations. e 
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ROM the iſle of Sicily, the reader muſt The Turks, 


tranſport himſelf beyond the Caſpian 


Sea, to the original ſeat of the Turks or 


Turkmans, againſt whom the firſt cruſade was 


principally directed. Their Scythian empire 
of the ſixth century was long ſince diſſolved; 


but the name was ſtill famous among the 


Greeks and Orientals; and the fragments of 


the nation, each a powerful and independent 
people, were ſcattered over the deſert from 
China to the Oxus and the Danube: the colo- 
ny of Hungarians was admitted into the re- 
public of Europe, and the thrones of Aſia 
were occupied by ſlaves and ſoldiers of Turk- 
iſh extraction. While Apulia and Sicily were 
ſubdued by the Norman lance, a ſwarm of 
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theſe northern ſhepherds overſpread the king- 
doms of Perſia : their princes of the race of 
Seljuk, erected a ſplendid and ſolid empire 
from Samarcand to the confines of Greece and 
Egypt; and the Turks have maintained 
their dominion in Aſia Minor, till the victo- 
rious creſcent has been planted on the dome 
on St. Sophia. 

One of the greateſt of the Turkiſh princes, 
was Mamood or Mahmud (1), the Gaznevide, 
28. Who reigned in the eaſtern provinces of Per- 
ſia, one thouſand years after the birth of 
Chriſt. His father Sebectagi was the ſlave of 
the ſlave of the ſlave of the commander of the 
faithful. But in this deſcent of ſervitude, the 
_ firſt degree was merely titular, ſince it was 
filled by the ſovereign of Tranſoxiana and 
Choraſan, who ſtill paid a nominal allegiance 
to the caliph of Bagdad. The ſecond rank was 
that of a miniſter of ſtate, a lieutenant of the 
- Samanides (2), who broke, by his revolt, the 
bonds of political ſlavery. But the third ſtep 
was a ſtate of real and domeſtic ſervitude in the 
family of that rebel; from which Sebectagi, 
by his courage and dexterity, afcended to the 
tupreme command of the city and province 


of 


0 1) lam indebted for nis character and hiſtory to I'Herbelot (Bi- 
| bliothèque Orientale, Mabmud, p. 5833 —537.), M. de Guignes 

(Hiſtoire des Huns, tom. iii. p. 155-173), and our countryman co- 
Jonel Alexander Dow (vol. i. p. 23—83.). In the two firſt volumes 
of his Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, he ſtyles himſelf the tranſlator of the 
Perſian Feriſnta; but in Fr florid text, it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
the verſion and the original. 

(2) The dynaſty of the Samanides, continued 125 years, A. D. 
874 —999, under ten princes, See their ſucceſſion and ruin, in the 
Tables of M. de Guignes (Hiſt. des Huns, tom. 1. p. 404—406.). 
7 hey were followed by the Gaznevides, A. D. 999—1183 (ſee tom. 


j. p. 239, 240.) . His diviſion of nations often difturbs the ſeries of | 
time and place. 


if 
? 
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of Gazna (3), as the ſon-in-law and ſucceſſor 
of his grateful maſter. The falling dynaſty of 
the Samanides was at firſt protected, and at 


laſt overthrown, by their ſervants; and, in 


the public diſorders, the fortune of Mahmud 


continually encreaſed. For him, the title of 


ſultan (4) was firſt invented; and his kingdom 


was enlarged from Tranſoxiana to the neigh- 
bourhood of Iſpahan, from the ſhores of the 


Caſpian to the mouth of the Indus. But the 
principal ſource of his fame and riches was the 
holy war which he waged againſt the Gentoos 
of Hindoſtan. In this foreign narrative I may His twelve 
not conſume a page; and a volume would *P<vition> 
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into Hin- 


ſcarcely ſuffice to recapitulate the battles and doſtan. 


ſieges of his twelve expeditions. Never was 


the Muſulman hero diſmayed by the incle- 


mency of the ſeaſons, the height of the moun- 


tains, the breadth of the rivers, the barrenneſs 
of the deſert, the multitudes of the enemy, 
or the formidable array of their elephants of 


war (5). The ſultan of Gazna ſurpaſſed the 
5 1 fs hmits 


(3) Gaznah hortos non habet: eſt emporium et domicilium mer- 


caturæ Indica, Abulſedz Geograph. Reiſke, tab, xxiii. p. 349. 4'Her- 
belot, p. 364. It has not been viſited by any modern traveller. 


(4) By the ambaſlador of the caliph of Bagdad, who employed | 
an Arabian or Chaldaic word that ſignifies led and maſter (d' Herbe- 


lot, p. 825.). It is interpreted Auroxparws, Baoievg Baointwy, by the 
Byzantine writers of the xith century; and the name (Z, Sol- 


danus) is familiarly employed in the Greek and Latin languages, af- 
ter it had paſſed from the Gaznevides to the Seljukides, and other 


emirs of Aſia and Egypt. Ducange (Diſſertation vi, ſur Joinville, 
p. 238—240, Gloſl, Græc. et Latin.) labours to find the title of ſul- 
tan in the ancient kingdom of Perſia ; but his proofs are mere ſha- 
dows : a proper name in the Themes of Conſtantine (ii. II,), an an- 


| ticipation of Zonaras, &c. and a medal of Kai Khoſrou, not (as he 
believes) the Saſſanide of the vith, but the Seljukide of Iconium 


of the xiiith, century (de Guignes, Hiſt, des Huns, tom, i. p. 


246.). 


(5) Feriſhta (apud Dow, Hiſt. of Hindoſtan, vol. i, p. 49.) menti- 
ons the report of a gun in the Indian army. But as I am flow in be- 
lieving this premature (A. D, 1008) uſe of artillery, I muſt deſire to 


ſcrutinize firſt the text, and then the authority of Feriſhta, who lived 
in the Mogul court in the laſt century, 
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limits of the conqueſts of Alexander: after a 


march of three months, over the hills of 


Caſhmir and Thibet, he reached the famous 


city of Kinnoge (6), on the Upper Ganges 
and, in a naval combat on one of the branch- 


es of the Indus, he fought and vanquiſhed 
four thouſand boats of the natives. Dehli, 


Lahor, and Multan, were compelled to open 
their gates: the fertile kingdom of Guzarat 
attracted his ambition and tempted his ſtay; 
and his avarice indulged the fruitleſs project 


of diſcovering the golden and aromatic iſles of 


the Southern Ocean. On the payment of a 
tribute, the razahs preſerved their dominions; 


the people, their lives and fortunes ; but to 


the religion of Hindoſtan, the zealous Muſul- 
man was cruel and inexorable : many hundred 
temples, or pagodas, were levelled with the 


ound; many thouſand idols were demo- 


liſhed; and the ſervants of the prophet were 
ſtimulated and rewarded by the precious ma- 
terials of which they were compoſed. The 


pagoda of Sumnat was ſituate on the promon- 
tory of Guzarat, in the neighbourhood of 


Diu, one of the laſt remaining poſleflions of 


the Portugueſe (7). It was endowed with the 
revenue of two thouſand villages ; two thou- 


ſand Brahmins were conſecrated to the ſervice 


of the Deity, whom they waſhed each morn- 


ingand evening in water from the diſtant Gan- 


1 


(6) Kinnouge, or Canouge (the old Palimboshra) is marked in la- 
titude 27“ 3, longitude 809 13, See d' Anville (Antiquité de l'Inde, 
p. 60-52. , corrected by the local knowledge of Major Rennel 8 


his excellent Memoir on his map of Hindoſtan, p. 37—43.): 


je wellers, 30, oc ſhops for the arreca nut, 60, ooo bands of ear NE pa | 
&c. ( Abulfed. Geograph. tab. xv. p. 274. Dow, vol, i. p. 16, will 
allow an ample deduction. 

(7) The idolaters of Europe, fays Feriſhta (p. 272.), and Renuel's 
map of Hindooſtan Ls vol. i. p. 66.), Conſult Abulfeaa, 
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ges; the ſubordinate miniſters conſiſted of 
three hundred muſicians, three hundred bar- 


bers, and five hundred dancing girls, conſpi- 


cuous for their birth or beauty. Three fides 


of the temple were protected by the ocean, 


the narrow iſthmus was fortified by a natural 


or artificial precipice ; and the city and adja- 


cent country were peopled by a nation of fa- 


natics. They confeſſed the ſins and the pu- 
niſhment of Kinnoge and Dehli; but it the 

impious ſtranger ſhould preſume to approach 
their holy precincts, he would ſurely be over- 


whelmed by a blaſt of the Divine vengeance. 


By this challenge, the faith of Mahmud was 
animated to a perſonal trial of the ſtrength of 
this Indian deity. Fifty thouſand of his wor- 
ſhippers were pierced by the ſpear of the Moſ- 
lems : the walls were ſcaled; the ſanctuary was 
profaned ; and the conqueror aimed a blow 
of his iron mace at the head of the idol. The 


trembling Brahmins are ſaid to have offered 
ten millions ſterling for his ranſom ; and it 
was urged by the wiſeſt counſellors, that the 
deſtruction of a ſtone image would not change 
the hearts of the Gentoos; and that ſuch a 
ſum might be dedicated to the relief of the 
true believers. © Your reaſons,” replied the 
Sultan, © are ſpecious and ſtrong ; but never 
„ in the eyes of poſterity ſhall Mahmud ap- 
_ © pear as a merchant of idols.” He repeated 
his blows, and a treaſure of pearls and rubies, 


_ concealed in the belly of the ſtatue, explained 


in ſome degree the devout prodigality of the 
Brahmins. The fragments of the idol were 
diſtributed to Gazna, Mecca, and Medina. 
Bagdad liſtened to the edifying tale; and 
epi es | Mahmud 
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Mahmud was faluted by the caliph with :the 
title of guardian of the fortune and faith of 


 Mahomet. 
His charac. ; From the paths of blood; and Jack. is the 
18 C arac- 
ter, hiſtory of nations, I cannot refuſe to turn 


aſide to gather ſome flowers of ſcience or vir- 
tue. The name of Mahmud the Gaznevide is 
ſtill venerable in the Eaſt: his ſubjects enjoyed 
the bleſſings of proſperity and peace; his vices 
were concealed by the veil of religion; and 
two familiar examples will teſtify his juſtice 
and magnanimity. I. As he fat in the Divan, 
an unhappy ſubject bowed before the throne 
do accuſe the inſolence of a Turkiſh ſoldier who 
had driven him from his houſe and bed. 
* Suſpend your clamours,” faid Madmud ; 
inform me of his next viſit, and ourſelf 1 in 
* perſon will judge and puniſh the. offender.” _ 
The ſultan followed his guide, inveſted the 
houſe with his guards, and extinguiſhing the 
torches, pronounced the death of the criminal, 
who had been ſeized in the act of rapine and 
| adultery. After the execution of his ſentence, 
the lights were rekindled, Madmud fell proſ- 
trate in prayer, and riſing from the ground, 
demanded ſome homely fare, which he de- 
voured with the voraciouſneſs of hunger. 
The poor man, whoſe injury he had avenged, 
was unable to ſuppreſs his aſtoniſhment and 
curioſity ; and the courteous monarch conde- 
ſcended to explain the motives of this ſingular 
behaviour. I had reaſon to ſuſpect that 
none except one of my ſons could dare to 
« perpetrate ſuch an outrage ; and I extin- 
guiſhed the lights, that my juſtice might be 
„blind and inexorable. My prayer was a 
- "Me thankſgiving on the diſcovery of the offen- 
der; 
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* der; and ſo painful was my anxiety, that 
] had paſſed three days without food ſince 


ce the firſt moment of your complaint.” II. 


The ſultan of Gazna had declared war againſt 


the dynaſty of the Bowides, the ſovereigns wn 


the weſtern Perſia: he was diſarmed by a 


epiſtle of the ſultana mother, and delayed his 
invaſion till the manhood of her ſon (8). 
During the life of my huſband,” ſaid the 
artful regent, © I was ever apprehenſive of 
your ambition: he was a prince and a ſol- 


dier worthy of your arms. He is now no 


more; his ſceptre has paſſed to a woman 


cc 


* infancy and weakneſs. How 1nglorious 
* 


the only defect that tarniſhed the illuſtrious 


character of Mahmud; and never has that 


paſſion been more richly ſatiated. The Orien- 


tals exceed the meaſure of credibility in the 
account of millions of gold and ſilver, ſuch as 


the avidity of man has never accumulated; in 


the magnitude of pearls, diamonds, and ru- 


bies, ſuch as have never been produced by the 
workmanſhip of nature (9). Yet the ſoil of 


Hindoſtan is impregnated with precious mi- 
nerals; her trade, in every age, has attracted 


the 


8) D' Herbelot, Bibliotheque Ortentale, * p. 527. Yet theſe let- | 


ters, apothegms, &c. are rarely the language of the he art, or the 
motives of public action. 

(0) For inſtance, a ruby of four hundred and fifty miſkals (Dow, 
vol. 1.pÞ,-53.), or ſix pounds three ounces : the largeſt in the treaſury 


of Dehli weighed ſeventeen miſkals (Voyages de Tavernier, partie 


ii p 280,). lt is true, that in the Eaſt all coloured ſtones are called 
\ rubies (p. 355.), and that Tavernier ſaw three larger and more preci- 


ous among the jewels de notre grand roi, le plus puiſſant ct plus 


magnifique de tous les Rois de la terre (p. 376, 3. 


and a child, and you dare not attack their 


would be your conqueſt, how ſhameful 
your defeat! and yet the event of war is in 
the hand of the Almighty.” Avarice was 
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Mahometan conquerors. His behaviour in the 
laſt days of his life, evinces the vanity of theſe 


Afanners 
_ and emi- 


gration of 


the Turks, 
or Turk- 
mans, 


A. D. 980 
—1023. 
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the gold and ſilver of the world ; and her 
virgin ſpoils were rifled by the firſt of the 


poſſeſſions, ſo laboriouſly won, ſo dangerouſ- 


ly held, and ſo inevitably loſt, He ſurveyed 
the vaſt and various chambers of the treaſury of 


Gazna ; burſt into tears; and again cloſed the 
doors, without beſtowing any portion of the 
wealth which he could no longer hope to pre- 
ſerve. The following day he reviewed the 
ſtate of his military force ; one hundred thou- 


ſand foot, fifty-five thouſand horſe, and 
thirteen hundred elephants of battle (10). He 
again wept the inſtability of human great- 


neſs ; and his grief was embittered by the 
hoſtile progreſs of the Turkmans, whom he 


had introduced intg the heart of his Perſian 


kingdom. 
In the modern depopulation of Aſia, the 


regular operation of government and agri- 


culture is conſined to the neighbourhood of 
cities; and the diſtant country is abandoned 
to the paſtoral tribes of Arabs, Curds, and 
Turkmans (11). Of the laſt-mentioned peo- 
ple, two conſiderable branches extend on 
cither ſide of the Caſpian Sea : the weſtern 


colony can muſter forty thouſand ſoldiers ; 


the eaſtern, (eſs obvious to the traveller, but 


| more | 


o) Dow, vol. i. p. 65. The ſovereign of Kinoge is aid to have 


potlefie d 2500 elephants (Abulfed. Geograph. tab. xv. p. 274.). 


trom theſe Indian ſtorics, the reader may correct a note in my firſt 


volume (p. 39T.); or from that note he may correct theſe 


ſtories. 


It) See a juſt and natural picture of theſe paſtoral manners, in 
the hiſtory of William archbiſhop of Tyre (1 i. c. vii. in the Gelts 
Dei per Francos, p. 633, 634.), and a valuable note by the editor of 


the Hiſtoire Ce e logique des Fates p. 538 538. 


by 
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more ſtrong and populous, has encreaſed to 
the number of one hundred thouſand families. 
In the midſt of civilized nations, they 
preſerve the manners of the Scythian de- 
ſert, remove their encampments with the 
change of ſeaſons, and feed their cattle among 


the ruins of palaces and temples. Their flocks 


and herds are their only riches; their tents, 
either black or white, according to the co- 


lour of the banner, are covered with felt, and 
of a circular form; their winter apparel is a 


{heep-ſkin'; a robe of cloth or cotton their 


ſummer garment : the features of the men 
are harſh and ferocious ; the countenance of 
their women is ſoft and pleaſing. Their wan- 


dering life maintains the ſpirit and exerciſe of 
arms; they fight on horſeback ; and their 
courage is diſplayed in frequent conteſts with 
_ each other and with their neighbours. For 
the licence of paſture they pay a ſlight tribute 
to the ſovereign of the land; but the domeſ- 
tic juriſdiction 1s in the hands of the chiefs 
and elders. The firſt emigration of the eaſ- 
tern Turkmans, the moſt ancient of their 
race, may be aſcribed to the tenth century of 
the Chriſtian æra (12). In the decline of the 
caliphs, and the weakneſs of their lieutenants, 
the barrier of the Jaxartes was often violated : 
in each invaſion, after the victory or retreat 
of their countrymen, ſome wandering tribe, 
embracing the Mahometan faith, obtained a 


free encampment in the ſpacious plains and 


pleaſant 


(12) The firſt emigrations of the Turkmans, and doubtful origin 
of the Seljukians, may be traced in the laborious Hiſcory of the 
Huns, by M. de Guignes (tom. i. Tables Chronologiques, J. v. tom. 
iii. 1. vii. ix. x.), and the Bibliothèque Orientale of d'Herbelo:, (p. 


799802. 897—gor.), Elmacin (Hiſt. Saracen. p. 33I—333-), and 


Abulpharagius (Dyvaſt. p. 221, 222). 


Ir 
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pleaſant climate of Tranſoxiana and Carizme. 


The Turkiſh ſlaves who aſpired to the throne 


encouraged theſe emigrations, which recruit- 
ed their armies, awed their ſubjects and ri- 


vals, and protected the frontier againſt the 
wilder natives of Turkeſtan ; and this policy 


was abuſed by Mahmud the Gaznevide be- 


yond the example of former times. He was 


admoniſhed of his error by a chief of the 
race of Seljuk, who dwelt in the territory of 


Bochara. The ſultan had enquired what ſup- 
ply of men he could furniſh for the military 
ſervice. © If you ſend,” replied Iſmael, © one 


of theſe arrows into your camp, fifty thou- 


* {and of your ſervants will mount on horſe- 
e back.” © And if that number,” continued 
Mahmud, © ſhould not be ſufficient ??? © Send 
this ſecond arrow to the hord of Balik, and 

« you will find fifty thouſand more.” < But, i) 
faid the Gaznevide, diſſembling his anxiety, 


if I ſhould ſtand in need of the whole force 
of your kindred tribes ?”* © Diſpatch my 
bow,“ was the laſt reply of Iſmael, „and 
« ag it is circulated around, the ſummons will 


c be obeyed by two hundred thouſand horſe.” 
The apprehenſion of ſuch formidable friendſhip 
induced Mahmud to tranſport the moſt obnoxi- 


ous tribes into the heart of Choraſan, where 
they would be ſeparated from their brethren by 
the river Oxus, and incloſed on all ſides by the 


walls of obedient cities. But the face of the 
country was an obje& of temptation rather 
than terror; and the vigour of government 
was relaxed by the abſence and death of the 
ſultan of Gazna. The ſhepherds were con- 
verted into robbers ; the bands of robbers 
were collected into an army of conquerors : 
as 
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as far as Iſpahan and the Tigris, Perſia was 
_ afflicted by their predatory inroads ; and the 
Turkmans were not aſhamed or afraid to 
meaſure their courage and numbers with the 


proudeſt ſovereigns of Aſia. Maſſoud, the 


ſon and ſucceſſor of Mahmud, had too long 
neglected the advice of his wiſeſt Omrahs. 


© Your enemies, they repeatedly urged, 


* were in their origin a ſwarm of ants; they 
are now little ſnakes; and unleſs they be 
< inſtantly cruſhed, they will acquire the ve- 


«© nom and magnitude of ſerpents. After 
ſome alternatives of truce and hoſtility, after 


the repulſe or partial ſucceſs of his lieutenants, 


the ſultan marched in perſon againſt the 
Turkmans, who attacked him on all ſides 
with barbarous ſhouts and irregular onſet. 
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Maſſoud,“ fays the Perſian hiſtorian (13), They de- 


< plunged lingly to oppoſe the torrent o 


f feat the 
Gazne- 


* gleaming arms, exhibiting ſuch acts of gi- vides, and 


antic force and valour as never king had: 


1bdne 


Perſia, 


ce before diſplayed. A few of his friends, à. b. 1038, 


<« rouſed by his words and actions, and that 


« innate honour which inſpires the brave, ſe- 


e conded their lord fo well, that whereſoever 


* he turned his fatal ſword, the enemies were 
© mowed down, or retreated before him. 


«© But now, when victory ſeemed to blow on 


<« his ſtandard, misfortune was active behind 


iK for when he looked round, he beheld 


« almoſt his whole army, excepting that body 


« he commanded in perſon, devouring the 
paths of flight. The Gaznevide was 1 


Vor. * X : doned 


(13) Dow, Hiſt. of Hindoſtan, vol. i. p. 29. 8 I have 
copied this paſſage as a ſpecimen of the Perſan manner; but I ſuſ- 
pect, that by ſome odd fatality, the ſtyle of Feriſhta has been im- 
prov ed by that of Oſſian, 
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doned by the cowardice or treachery of ſome 
enerals of Turkiſh race; and this memora- 


ble day of Zendecan (14) founded in Perſia 


the dynaſty of the ſhepherd kings (15). 


Dynaſty of 
the Selju- 
kians, 


A. D. 1038. 
— 1152. 


The victorious Turkmans immediately pro- 
ceeded to the election of a king; and, if the 
probable tale of a Latin hiſtorian (16) deſerves 
any credit, they determined by lot the choice 


of their new maſter. A number of arrows 


were ſucceſſively inſcribed with the name of 


a tribe, a family, and a candidate ; they were 


drawn from the bundle by the hand of a 
child ; and the important prize was obtained 


by Togrul Beg, the fon of Michael, the ſon 
of Sehuk, whole ſurname was immortaliſed 
in the greatneſs of his poſterity. The ſultan 
Mahmud, who valued himſelf on his {kill in 
national genealogy, profeſſed his ignorance of 


and renown (17). For a daring intruſion in- 


the family of Sehuk ; yet the father of that 


race appears to have been a chief of power 


tO 


(44) The Zendekan d'Herbelot (p. 1028.), the Dindaka of Dow 


(vol. i. p. 97.), is probably the Dandanckan of Abulſeda (Geograph. 
p. 345. Reiſke), a ſmall town of Choraſan, two days journey from 


Mari, and renowned through the Eaſt for the production and manu- 
ſacture of cotton. | | 


(15) The Byzantine hiſtorians (Cedrenus, tom, ii. p. 766, 767. 


Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 255, Nicephorus Bryennius, p. 21.) have con- 


ſounded, in this revolution, the truth of time and place, of names 
and perſons, of cauſes and events. The ignorance and errors of 


theſe Greeks (which I ſhall not ſtop to unravel) may inſpire ſome 


diftruſt of the ſtory of Cyaxares and Cyrus, as it is told by their moſt 
eloquent predeceſſors. | | | | 
(6) Willerm. Tyr (I. i. c. 7. p. 633. The divination by arrows is 
ancient and famous in the Eaſt. | | Fae 

(17) D'fierbelot, p. 807, Yet after the fortune of his poſterity, 
Seljuk became the thirty-fourth in lineal deſcent from the great Afra- 
fab, emperor of Touran (p. 800.). The Tartar pedigree of the 


houſe of Zingis gave a different caſt te flattery and fable; and the 


kiftorian Mirkhond derives the Seljukides from Alankavah, the vir- 
gin mother (p. 801, col 2,), If they be the fame as the Zalzuts of 
Abulynazi Bahadur Khan (Hiſt, Genealogique, p. 148.), we quote 

| | in 
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to the haram of his prince, Sehuk was ba- 
niſhed from Turkeſtan : with a numerous 
tribe of his friends and vaſſals, he paſſed the 
Jaxartes, encamped in the neighbourhood of 


Samarcand, embraced the religion of Maho- 
met, and acquired the crown of martyrdom 
ina war againſt the infidels. His age, of an 


hundred and ſeven years, ſurpaſſed the life of 
his ſon, and Seljuk adopted the care of his 
two grandſons, Togrul and Jaafar ; the eldeſt 
of whom, at the age of forty-five, was 1n- 
_ veſted with the title of ſultan, in the royal 


city of Niſhabur. The blind determination gn and 
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of chance was juſtified by the virtues of the character of 


ſucceſsful candidate. It would be ſuperfluous 
to praiſe the valour of a Turk; and the am- 


Togrul 


A. D. 1038 


bition of Togrul (18) was equal to his valour. ess, 


By his arms, the Gaznevides were expelled 


from the eaſtern kingdoms of Perſia, and gra- 
dually driven to the banks of the Indus, in 
ſearch of a ſofter and more wealthy conqueſt. 
In the Weſt he annihilated the dynaſty of the 


Bowides; and the ſceptre of Irak paſſed from 


the Perſian to the Turkiſh nation. The 
princes who had felt, or who feared, the Sel- 


jukian arrows, bowed their heads in the duſt; 


by the conqueſt of Aderbijan, or Media, he 


approached the Roman confines ; and the 
ſhepherd preſumed to diſpatch an ambaſlador 


or herald to demand the tribute and obedi- 


1 VVV 


in their favour the moſt weighty evidence of a Tartar prince him- | 
ſelf, the deſcendant of Zingis, Alankavah, or Alancu, and Oguz 


Khan. | | 


(18) By a flight corruption, Togrul Beg is the Tangroli-pix of 
the Greeks. His reign and character are. faithfully exhibired by 
d'Herbclot (Bibliot. Orient. p. 1027, 1028.) and de Guignes (Hiſt. 
des Huns, tom, iii, p. I89=—2CT. ), | 
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ence of the emperor of Conſtantinople (19). 
In his own dominions, Togrul was the father 
of his ſoldiers and people; by a firm and 
equal adminiſtration Perſia was relieved from 
the evils of anarchy; and the ſame hands 


which had been imbrued in blood became the 
guardians of juſtice and the public peace. 


The more ruſtic, perhaps the wiſeſt, portion 
of the Turkmans (20) continued to dwell in 


the tents of their anceſtors ; and, from the 


Oxus to the Euphrates, theſe military colo- 
nies were protected and propagated by their 
native princes. But the Turks of the court 
and city were refined by buſineſs and ſoftened 
by pleaſure: they imitated the dreſs, language, 
and manners, of Perſia; and the royal pa- 


laces of Niſhabur and Rei diſplayed the order 
and magnificence of a great monarchy. The 
moſt deſerving of the Arabians and Perſians 
were promoted to the honours of the ſtate ; 


and the whole body of the Turkiſh nation 
embraced with fervour and ſincerity the reli- 


gion of Mahomet. The northern ſwarms of 


Barbarians, who overſpread both Europe and 


Aſia, have been irreconcileably ſeparated by the 
conſequences of a ſimilar conduct. Among 
the Moſlems, as among the Chriſtians, their 


vague and local traditions have yielded to the 


reaſon and authority of the prevailing en 8 
| to. 


(79) Senne tom. ii. p. 774, 775. Zonaras, tom. ii. " 257. 


With their uſual knowledge of Oriental affairs, they deſcribe the am- 


baſſador as a ſperif,” who, like the ſyncellus of the patriarch, was 
the vicar and ſucceſſor of the.caliph. 

(20) From William of Tyre, I have borrowed this diſtinction of 
Turks and Turkmans, which at leaſt is popular and convenient, 
'The names are the ſame, and the addition of man, is of the ſame im- 
port in the Perſic and Teutonic idioms, Few critics will adopt the 
etymology of James de Vitry (Hiſt. Hieroſol. I. i. c. II, p. 1061 9¹ of 


Turcomani, quaſi Turci et Comanis a mixed people. 
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to the fame of antiquity, and the conſent of 
nations. But the triumph of the Koran is 
more pure and meritorious, as it was not al- 
ſiſted by any viſible ſplendour of worſhip 
which might allure the Pagans by ſome re- 
ſemblance of idolatry. The firſt of the Sel- 
jukian ſultans was conſpicuous by his zeal and 
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faith: each day he repeated the five prayers 


which are enjoined to the true believers: of 
each week, the two firſt days were conſecrat- 


ed by an extraordinary faſt ; and in every ci- 


ty a moſch was completed, before Togrul pre- 
ſumed to lay the foundations of a palace (21). 
With the belief of the Koran, the ſon of 
_— imbibed a lively reverence for the ſuc- 
ceſſor of the prophet. But that ſublime cha- 
racer was {till diſputed by the caliphs of Bag- 


He delivers 
the caliph 
of Bagdad, 
A. D. 105 5. 


dad and Egypt, and each of the rivals was 


Jolicitous to prove his title in the judgment 
of the ſtrong though illiterate Barbarians. 


Mahmud the Gaznevide had declared himſelf 


in favour of the line of Abbas; and had treat- 
ed with dignity the robe of honour which was 
preſented by the Fatimite ambaſſador. Vet 
the ungrateful Haſhemite had changed with 


the change of fortune; he applauded the vic- 


tory of Zendecan, and named the Seljukian 
ſultan his temporal vicegerent over the Moſ- 


lem world. As Togrul executed and enlarg- 


ed this important truſt, he was called to the de- 


liverance of the caliph Cayem, and obeyed the 


holy ſummons, which gave a new kingdom to 
his arms (22). In the palace of Bagdad, the 


commander 


(21) Hiſt, Générale des Huns, tom. iii. p. 165, 166, 167, M. de 
Guignes quotes Abulmahaſen an hiſtorian of Egypt. 

(22) Conſult the Bibliotheque Orientale, in the articles of the 
Abbaſſides, Ca ber, and Caiem, and the Aunals of Elmacin and Abvl- 
Pharagius. | Gy 3 
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commander of the faithful ſtill ſlumbered, a 
venerable phantom. His ſervant or maſter, 
the prince of the Bowides, could no longer 
protect him from the inſolence of meaner ty- 
rants; and the Euphrates and Tigris were op- 


preſſed by the revolt of the Turkiſh and Ara- 
bian emirs. The preſence of a conqueror 


Was implored as a weng ; and the tranſient 


miſchiefs of fire and ſword were excuſed as 
the ſharp but ſalutary remedies which alone 
could reſtore the health of the republic. At 
the head of an irreſiſtible force, the ſultan of 
| Perſia marched from Hamadan : the proud 
were cruſhed, the proſtrate were ſpared ; the 
prince of the Bowides diſappeared ; the heads 


of the moſt obſtinate rebels were laid at the 


His inveſti- 
ture. 


feet of Togrul; and he inflicted a leiſon of 
obedience on the people of Moſul and Bagdad. 
After the chaſtiſement of the guilty, and the 
reſtoration of peace, the royal ſhepherd ac- 
cepted the reward of his labours; and a ſo- 
lemn comedy repreſented the triumph of reli- 
gious prejudice over barbarian power (23). 
The Turkiſh ſultan embarked on the Tigris, 
landed at the gate of Racca, and made his 
public entry on horſeback. At the palace- gate 
he reſpectfully diſmounted, and walked on 
toot, preceded by his emirs without arms. 
The caliph was ſeated behind his black veil: 
the black garment of the Abbaſſides was caſt 
over his ſhoulders, and he held in his hand the 
ſtaff of the apoſtle of God. The conqueror of 
the Exit kiſled the ground, ſtood ſome time in 
a modeſt 


(23) For this curious ceremony I am 3 to M. de Guignes 
(tom. iii. p. 197. 198), and that learned author is obli, iged to Bon- 
d.ri, who compoſed in Arabic the hiſtory of the Seljukides (tom. 


V * 365.), Jam ignorant of his age, country, and character, 
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2 modeſt poſture, and was led towards the 


throne by the vizir and an interpreter. Af- 
ter Togrul had ſeated himſelf on another 
throne, his commiſſion was publicly read, 
which declared him the temporal lieutenant of 


the vicar of the prophet. He was ſucceſſively 


inveſted with ſeven robes of honour, and pre- 


ſented with ſeven {laves, the natives of the ſe- 


ven chmates of the Arabian empire. His 
myſtic veil was perfumed with muſk ; two 
crowns were placed on his head, two ſcyme- 


tars were girded to his ſide, as the ſymbols of 
a double reign over the Faſt and Weſt. After 


this inauguration, the ſultan was prevented 


from proſtrating himſelf a ſecond time; but 


he twice kiſſed the hand of the commander of 


the faithful, and his titles were proclaimed by 
the voice of heralds and the applauſe of the 
Moſlems. In a ſecond viſit to Bagdad, the 
Seljukian prince again reſcued the caliph from 


his enemies ; and devoutly, on foot, led the 
bridle of his mule from the priſon to the pa- 


| lace. Their alliance was cemented by the 


marriage of Togrul's ſiſter with the fucceſſor 
of the prophet. Without reluctance he had 
e a Turkiſh virgin into his haram; 
but Cayem proudly refuſed his daughter to 


the ſultan, diſdained to mingle the blood of 
the Haſhemites with the blood of a Scythian 
ſhepherd; and protracted the negociation 
many months, till the gradual diminution of 
his revenue admoniſhed him that he was ſtill 
in the hands of a maſter. The royal nuptials 
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were followed by the death of Togrul him- and death. 
ſelf (24); ; as he left no children, his nephey 4 P. 1005 


Alp 


(24) Eodem anno (A. H. 455) obiit princeps Tegrulhecus,. . 
rex clemens, prudens, et peritus regnandi, cujus terror corda mor- 
tahun; 


. bf 
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Alp Arſlan ſucceeded to the title and preroga- 
tives of ſultan; and his name, after that of 


the caliph, was pronounced in the public pray- 
ers of the Moſlems. Yet in this revolution, 


the Abbaſſides acquired a larger meaſure of li- 


berty and power. On the throne of Aſia, the 
Turkiſh monarchs were leſs jealous of the do- 
meſtic adminiſtration of Bagdad: and the com- 


manders of the faithful were relieved from 


the ignominious vexations to which they had 
been expoſed by the preſence and poverty of 


invade the 


Roman em- 


pire, 
A. D. 1050. 


the Perſian dynaſty. 
The Turks 


Since the fall of the caliphs, the diſcord and 4 
degeneracy of the Saracens reſpected the Aſia- 


tic provinces of Rome; which, by the victo- 


ries of Nicephorus, Zimiſces, and Baſil, had 


been extended as far as Antioch and the eaſ- 
tern boundaries of Armenia. Twenty-five 


years after the death of Baſil, his ſucceſſors 
were ſuddenly aflaulted by an unknown race of 


| Barbarians, who united the Scythian valour 
with the fanaticiſm of new proſelytes, and the 


art and riches of a powerful monarchy (25). 


The myriads of Turkiſh horſe overſpread a 
frontier of fix hundred miles from Tauris to 


Arzeroum, and the blood of one hundred 
and thirty thouſand Chriſtians was a grateful 


 facrifice to the Arabian Prophet. Yet the arms 


of 


talium invaſerat, ita ut obedirent ei reges atque ad fo criberent, 
Elmacin, Hiſt, Saracen, p. 342. verſ. Erpendii. 


(25) For theſ: wars of the Turks and Romans, ſee in general the 
Byzantine hiltortes of Z.onaras and Cedrenus, Scy litzes the continua- 
tor of Cedrenus, and Nicephorus Bryennius Cæſar. The two firſt 


of theſe were monks, the two latter ſtateſmen; yet ſuch were the 


Greeks, that che difference of flyle and character is ſcarcely diſcerni— 
ble. For the Orientals, I draw as uſual on the wealth of d'Herbelot 


(fee titles of the firſt deljukides) and the accuracy of de Guignes (Hiſt, 
des Huns, tom. iii. 1, x.). | 
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of Togrul did not make any deep or laſting 
impreſſion on the Greek empire. The torrent 
rolled away from the open country; the ſul- 


1 


tan retired without glory or ſucceſs from the 


ſiege of an Armenian city; the obſcure hoſti- 
lities were continued or ſuſpended with a vi- 
ciſſitude of events; and the bravery of the 
Macedonian legions renewed the fame of the 


conqueror of Aſia (26). The name of Alp Reign of 


Arſlan, the valiant lion, is expreſſive of the 


Alp Arſlan, 


A. D. 


popular idea of the perfection of man; and 1963-1973 


the ſucceſſor of Togrul diſplayed the fierceneſs 
and generoſity of the royal animal. He paſſed 
the Euphrates at the head of the Turkiſh ca- 


valry, and entered Cæſarea, the metropolis of 


Cappadocia, to which he had been attracted 
by the fame and wealth of the temple of St. 


Baſil. The ſolid ſtructure reſiſted the deſtroy- 
er: but he carried away the doors of the 


ſhrine incruſted with gold and pearls, and 


profaned the relics of the tutelar ſaint, whoſe 


mortal frailties were now covered by the ve- 


nerable ruſt of antiquity. The final conqueſt enten of 


_ of Armenia and Georgia was atchieved by Alp 


and the ſpirit of a nation, were annihilated : 
the artificial fortifications were yielded by the 
mercenaries of Conſtantinople ; by ſtrangers 


without faith, veterans without pay Or arms, 


Arme 4 


| and Geor- 
 Arllan. In Armenia, the title of a kingdom, gia, 
A 


106 5-1088. | 


and recruits without experience or diſcipline. 
The loſs of this important frontier was the 
news of a day; ; and the Catholics were neither 


ſurpriſed 

(26) 'E$5p:75 yay „ Topucie Nopos df ev Hep Wee To 
To: 1my yEero; oro Th; TUAUTNG OUR aEnC, r 0 Manes wv ANzZav3p9; E/ 
nerarpalaty tres, * Cedrenus, tom, ii. p. 701. The credulity of 


the vulgar is always probable; ; and the Turks had learned from the 


Arabs the hiſtory or lege nd of Eſcander Dulcarnein Alert belot, p. 
317, &c.). 


to remember a metaphyſical creed (29), 
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ſurpriſed nor diſpleaſed, that a people ſo 


deeply infected with the Neſtorian and Euty- 


chian errors, had been delivered by Chriſt 


and his mother into the hands of the infidels 
(27). The woods and vallies of mount Cau- 
caſus were more ſtrenuouſly defended by the 
native Georgians (28) or Iberians: but the 


Turkiſh ſultan and his ſon Malek were inde- 


fatigable in this holy war; their captives 
were compelled to promiſe a ſpiritual as well as 
temporal obedience; and, inſtead of their 
collars and bracelets, an iron horſe-ſhoe, a 
badge of ignominy, was impoſed on the infi- 


dels who {till adhered to the worſhip of their 


fathers. The change, however, was not ſin- 


cere or univerſal; and, through ages of ſer- 
vitude, the Georgians have maintained the 


ſucceſſion of their princes and biſhops. But a 


race of men, whom nature has caſt in her moſt 


perfect mould, is degraded by poverty, igno- 


rance, and vice; their profeſſion, and ſtill 
more their practice, of Chriſtianity is an 


empty name; and if they have emerged from 


hereſy, it is only becauſe they are too illiterate 


The 


(27) Or K I2npiay ai MgEcronoTriay, ud Apprtvidy ον,¶Ü Uu ME! & Tu 


le da, T's Negorie x Twy Artpangy p νhνᷓ peu. (Scylitzes, ad 


calcem Cedreni, tom, ii. p. 834. whole ambiguoas conſtruction ſhall 
not tempt me to ſuſpe& that he confounded the Neſtorian and Mo- 
nophyſite hereſies). He familiarly talks of the ung, yorog, opyn, Oeu, 


qualities, asI ſhould apprehend, very foreign to the perfect Being ; 


but his bigotry is forced to confeſs, that they were ſoon. afterwards 
diſcharged on the orthodox Romans. Dy 
(28) Had the name of Georgians been known to the Greeks (Strit- 


ter, Memoriz Byzant. tom. iv, {erica}. I ſhould derive it from their 


agriculture, as the Lu yew, of Herodotus (1. iv. c. 18. p. 289, 
edit. Weſſeling). Put it appears only ſince the cruſades, among the 
Latins (Jac, a Vitriaco, Hiſt, Hieroſol. c. 79, p. 1095.) and Orientals 


(d' Herbelot, p. 407.), and was devoutly borrowed from St. George 


of Cappadocia, 5 
(29) Moſheim, Inſtitut. iſt. Eccleſ. p. 622. See in Chardin's 


Travels (tom. i, p. 171—174.) the manners and religion of this 


handſome 
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The falſe or genuine magnanimity of Mah- 
mud the Gaznevide, was not imitated by Alp 


The Jon a 


Arſlan ; and he attacked without ſcruple the nes, 
Greek empreſs Eudocia and her children. His 55 


alarming progreſs compelled her to give her- 
ſelf and her ſceptre to the hand of a ſoldier; 
and Romanus Diogenes was inveſted with the 
Imperial purple. His patriotiſm, and perhaps 
his pride, urged him from Conſtantinople 
within two months after his acceſſion ; and 
the next campaign he moſt ſcandalouſſy mo 
the field during the holy feſtival of Eaſter. 
the palace, Diogenes was no more than he | 
huſband of Eudocia: in the camp, he was the 
emperor of the Romans, and he ſuſtained that 
character with feeble reſources and invincible 
courage. By his ſpirit and ſucceſs, the ſol- 
diers were taught to act, the ſubjects to hope, 
and the enemies to fear. The Turks had pe- 
netrated into the heart of Phrygia; but the 
ſultan himſelf had reſigned to his emirs the 
proſecution of the war; and their numerous 
detachments were ſcattered over Aſia in the 
ſecurity of conqueſt. Laden with ſpoil and 
careleſs of diſcipline, they were ſeparately ſur- 
priſed and defeated by the Greeks : the activi- 
ty of the emperor ſeemed to multiply his pre- 
ſence ; and while they heard of his expedition 
to Antioch, the enemy felt his {word on the 
hills of Trebizond. In three laborious cam- 
paigns, the Turks were driven beyond the 
Euphrates : in the fourth and laſt, Romanus 
undertook the deliverance of 1 The 
deſolation of the land obliged him to tranſport 


a ſupply 


handſome but. worthleſs nation. See the pedigree of their princes 
from Adam to the preſent century, in the tables of M. de Guignes 
(tom. i, P. 433==439+). 
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| 2 ſupply of two months proviſions ; and he 
0 marched forwards to the ſiege of Malazkerd 
= (o), an important fortreſs in the midway be- 
= tween the modern cities of Arzeroum and Van. 
| His army amounted,at the leaſt, to one hundred 
1 thouſand men. The troops of Conſtantinople 
were reinforced by the diſorderly multitudes | 
of Phrygia and Cappadocia; but the real 
ſtrength was compoſed of the ſubjects and al- 
lies of Europe, the legions of Macedonia, and 
the ſquadrons of Bulgaria; the Uzi, a Molda- 
1 vian hord, who were themſelves of the Tur- 
| EkEiſh race 31); and above all, the mercenary 
q and adventurous bands of French and Nor- 
mans. Their lances were commanded by the 
valiant Urſel of Baliol, the kinſman or father 
of the Scottiſh kings ( 32), and were allowed 
to excel in the exerciſe of arms, Or, accord- 
ing to the Greek ſtyle, in the practice of the 
Pyrrhic dance. 
Defeat of On the report of this bold invaſion; which 
3 af threatened his hereditary dominions, Alp Ar- 


A. D 1071, © 1an 
Auguſt, | | h | | 
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(30) This city is mentioned by Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus (de 
Adminiſtrat. Imperii, I. 11, c. 44. p. 119), and the Byzantines of the 
xith century, under the name of Mantzikierce, and by ſome is con- 

founded with Theodoſiopolis; but Deſlile, in his notes and maps has 
| "ry properly fixed the fituation, Abulfeda (Geograph. tab. xvin, 
1 p. 310.) deſcribes Malaſgerd as a ſmall town, built with black tone, 
4 | | tapplicd with water, without trees, &c. 

| (31) The Uzi of the Greeks (Stritter, Memor. Byzant, tom, iii. 
P. 923—948. ) are the Gozz of the Orientals (Hiſt, des Huns, tom. 
li. p. 522, tom, iii. p. 133, &c.). They appear on the Danube and 
the Volga, in Armenia, Syria, and Choraſan, and the name ſeems 
j | to have been extended to the whole Turkman race, 

1 | (32) Uriclius (the Ruſſelius of Zonaras) is diſtinguiſhed by Jef- 
b | Trey Malaterra (I. i. c. 33) among the Norman conquerors of Sicily, 
and with the ſurname of Balio!l: and our own hiſtorians will te]! how 
the Baliols came from Normandy to Durham, built Bernard's caille 
"i N on the Tees, married an oy of Scotland, &c. Ducange Not. ad 
1 | Nicephor, Bryenaium, 1. ii, No. 4.) has laboured the ſubject in ho- 
noar of the preſident de Bailten!, whoſe father had exchanged the 
word for the gown, 5 55 
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{lan flew to the ſcene of action at the head of 


forty thouſand horſe (33). His rapid and 
{kiltul evolutions diſtreſſed and diſmayed the 


ſuperior numbers of the Greeks ; and in the 


defeat of Baſilacius, one of their principal ge- 


nerals, he diſplayed the firſt example of his va- 

lour and clemency. The imprudence of the 
emperor had ſeparated his forces after the re- 
duction of Malazkerd. It was in vain that 


he attempted to recal the mercenary Franks : 


they refuſed to obey his ſummons ; he diſ- 


dained to await their return: the deſertion of 
the Uzi filled his mind with anxiety and ſuſ- 


picion; and againſt the molt ſalutary advice he 
_ ruſhed forwards to ſpeedy and decitive action. 
Had he liſtened tothe fair propoſals of the ſultan, 


Romanus might have ſecured a retreat, perhaps 


a peace; but in theſe overtures he ſuppoſ ed the 
fear or weakneſß of the enemy, and his anſwer 
Was conceived in the tone of inſult and defiance. 


<« If the Barbarian wiſhes for peace, let him 


_ © evacuate the ground which he occupics for 

<« the encampment of the Romans, and ſur- 
render his city and palace of Rei as a pledge 
of his ſincerity.” Alp Arilan imiled at the 


vanity of the demand, but he wept the death 
of ſo many faithful Moſlems : and, after a de- 
vout prayer, proclaimed a free permiſi non to 


all who were deſirous of retiring from the 


field, With his own hands he tied up his 
horſe's tail, exchanged his bow and arrows 
for a mace and ſeymetar, clothed lumſelf in 2 


white 


(33) Elmacin (p. 343, 344.) alligns this be number, WF Y | 


is reduced by Abulpharagius to 15,200 (p. 227.), and by d' Herbelot 


(p- 102.) to 12,000 horſe, But the ſame Elinacin gives 300, ooo 


men to the empcror, of whom Abulpharagius ſays, cum centum ho- 
minum millibus, multiſque equis et magna pompa inſtru&us, Ihe 


Greeks abſtain from any definition of numbers. 


a 
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white garment, perfumed his body with muſk, 


and declared that if he were vanquiſhed, that | 
ſpot ſhould be the place of his burial (34). 


The fultan himſelf had affected to caſt away 


his miſſile weapons; but his hopes of victory 
were placed in the arrows of the Turkiſh ca- 


valry, whoſe ſquadrons were looſely diſtribut- 


ed in the form of a creſcent. Inſtead of the 
ſucceſſive lines and reſerves of the Grecian 
tactics, Romanus led his army in a ſingle and 
ſolid phalanx, and preſſed with vigour and 


impatience the artful and yielding reſiſtance 
of the Barbarians. In this deſultory and fruit- 


leſs combat he waſted the greater part of a 
ſummer's day, till prudence and fatigue com- 


pelled him to return to his camp. But a re- 


treat is always perilous in the face of an active 
foe; and no ſooner had the ſtandard been 
turned to the rear than the phalanx was bro- 
ken by the baſe cowardice, or the baſer jea- 


louſy, of Andronicus, a rival prince, who 


_ diſgraced his birth and the purple of the Cæ- 
ſars (35). The Turkiſh ſquadrons poured a 
cloud of arrows on this moment of confuſion 

and laſſitude; and the horns of their formida- 
dle creſcent were cloſed in the rear of the 


Greeks. In the deſtruction of the army and 
pillage of the camp, it would be needleſs to 


mention the number of the ſlain or captives. 
The Byzantine writers deplore the loſs of an 


” ineſtimable 


(34) The Byzantine writers do not ſpeak ſo dittin diy of the pre- 


ſence of the ſultan; he committed his ſorces to an eunuch, had re- 


tired to a diſtance, & c. Is it ignorance, or jealouſy, or truth? 

(35) He was the ſon of the Cæſar John Ducas, brother of the 
emperor Conſtantine (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 165. ). Nicepho- 
rus Bryennius applauds his virtues and extenuates his faults (I, L 


Pp. 30. 38. l. iii. p. 53.). Yet he owns his enmity to Romanus, 


& mayv de ]. Exwv rp Bacinea, Scylitzes ſpeaks more explicitly 
of his treaſon, | | 
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ineſtimable pearl : they forget to mention, 
that in this fatal day the Aſiatic provinces of 
Rome were irretrievably ſacrificed. 
As long as a hope ſurvived, Romanus at- 
Ware to rally and ſave the relics of his ar- 
When the centre, the Imperial ſtation, 
was left naked on all ſides, and encompaſſed 
by the victorious Turks, he ſtill, with deſpe- 


fate courage, maintained the light till the cloſe 


of day, at the head of the brave and faithful 
ſubjects who adhered to his ſtandard. They 
fell around him: his horſe was ſlain, the em- 
peror was wounded; yet he ſtood alone and 
intrepid, till he was oppreſſed and bound by 
the ſtrength of multitudes. The glory of 
this illuſtrious prize was diſputed by a ſlave 
and a ſoldier; a ſlave who had ſeen him on 
the throne of Conſtantinople, and a ſoldier 
whoſe extreme deformity had been excuſed 
on the promiſe of ſome ſignal ſervice. Deſ- 
polled of his arms, his jewels, and his purple, 
Romanus ſpent a dreary and perilous night on 
the field of battle, amidit a diſorderly crowd 
of the meaner Barbarians. In the morning 
the royal captive was preſented to Alp Ar ſlan, 
who doubted of his fortune, till the identity 
of the perſon was aſcertained by the report of 
his ambaſladors, and by the more pathetic 
evidence of Raſilacius, who embraced with 
tears the fect of his unhappy ſovereign. The 
ſucceſlor of Conſtantine, in a plebetan habit, 
was led into the Turkiſh divan, and com- 
manded to kiſs the ground before the lord of 
Aſia. He reluctantly obeyed ; and Alp Arſlan, 
ſtarting from his throne, is ſaid to have plant- 
ed his foot on the neck of the Roman empe- 


Or, 


ance of the 


= LON 
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ror (36). But the fact is doubtful ; ; and it, 


in this moment of inſolence, the ſultan com- 
plied with a national cuſtom, the reſt of his 


conduct has extorted the praiſe of his bigotted 


foes, and may afford a leſſon to the moſt civi- 
lized ages. He inſtantly raiſed the royal cap- 
tive from the ground ; and thrice claſping his 


hand with tender ſympathy, aſſured him, that 
his lite and dignity ſhould be inviolate in the. 
hands of a prince who had learned to reſpect 


the majeſty of his equals and the viciſſitudes 
of fortune. From the divan, Romanus was 


conducted to an adjacent tent, where he was 
| ſerved with pomp and reverence by the officers 
of the ſultan, who, twice cach day, ſeated 
him in the place of honour at his own table. 
In a free and familiar converſation of eight 
days, not a word, not a look, of inſult, 
eſcaped from the conqueror ; but he ſeverely 


cenſured the unworthy ſubjects who had de- 


ſerted their valiant prince in the hour of dan- 


ger, and gently admoniſhed his antagoniſt of 


Hi errors which he had committed in the 
management of the war. In the preliminaries 


of negociation, Alp Arſlan aſked him what 
treatment he expected to receive, and the 
calm indifference of the emperor diſplays the 
freedom of his mind. © It you are cruel,” 


ſaid he, © you will take my life; if you liſten 


* to pride, you will drag me at your chariot 


„Wheels; if you conſult your intereſt, you 


ce will accept a ranſom, and reſtore me to my 
25 country. 7... Ang what,” continued the 
| | ſultan, 


(36) This circumſtance, which we read and doubt in Scylitzes 
1 Conſtantine Manailes, is more prudently omitted by Nicepho- 
rus and Zonaras. 
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| fultan, „would have been your own behavi- 
„our, had fortune ſmiled on your arms?“ 
Ihe reply of the Greek betrays a ſentiment, 
which prudence, and even gratitude, ſhould 
have taught him to ſuppreſs. © Had I van- 
© quiſhed,” he fiercely ſaid, I would have 
« inflicted on thy body many a ſtripe.” The 
Turkiſh conqueror ſmiled at the inſolence of 
his captive ; obſerved that the Chriſtian law 
inculcated the love of enemies and forgiveneſs 
of injuries; and nobly declared, that he would 
not imitate an example which he condemned. 
After mature deliberation, Alp Arſlan dictated 
the terms of liberty and peace, a ranſom of a 
million, an annual tribute of three hundred 
and ſixty thouſand pieces of gold (37), the 
marriage of the royal children, and the deli- 
verance of all the Moſlems who were in the 
power of the Greeks. Romanus, with a ſigh, 
ſubſcribed this treaty, ſo diſgraceful to the 
majeſty of the empire ; he was immediately 
inveſted with a Turkiſh robe of honour ; his 
nobles and patricians were reſtored to their 
ſovereign ; and the ſultan, after a courteous 
embrace, diſmiſſed him with rich preſents 
and a military guard. No ſooner did he reach 
the confines of the empire, than he was in- 
formed that the palace and provinces had diſ- 
claimed their allegiance to a captive: a ſum 
of two hundred thouſand pieces was painfully 
collected ; and the fallen monarch tranſmitted 
this part of his ranſom, with a ſad confeſſion 
Vol., . | * of 


(47) The ranſom and tribute are atteſted by reafon and the Ori - 
entals. The other Greeks are modeſtly filent ; but Nicephorus 
Bryennius dares to affirm, that the terms were gx evatiag; PH 
apxnę, and that the emperor would have preferred death tc a ſhame: 
tul treaty. 
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of his impotence and diſgrace. The generoſi- 
ty, or perhaps the ambition, of the ſultan, 


prepared to eſpouſe the cauſe of his ally; but 
his deſigns were prevented by the defeat, im- 


priſonment, and death, of Romanus Dio- ; 


genes (38). 


bes el In the treaty of peace, it does not appear 


Alp Aiſlan, 


AS; 409%; that Alp Arſlan extorted any province or city 
from the captive emperor ; and his revenge 


was fatished with the trophies of his victory, 


and the ſpoils of Anatolia, from Antioch to 
the Black Sea. The faireſt part of Aſia was 
ſubject to his laws: twelve hundred princes, 


or the ſons of princes, ſtood before his throne ; 
and two hundred thouſand ſoldiers marched 
under his banners. The fultan diſdained to 


purſue the fugitive Greeks ; but he meditated 


the more glorious conqueſt of Turkeſtan, the 
original ſeat of the houſe of __— He oc 


— 


ty . were conſumed in the _ of his 
troops. But the progreſs of t 


Joſeph the Carizmian preſumed to defend his 
e againſt the powers of the Eaſt. When 


he was produced a captive in the royal tent, 


the ſultan, inſtead of Praiſing his valour, ſe- 
verely 


(38) The defeat and captivity of Romanus Diogenes may be found 
in John Scylitzes ad calcem Cedreni, tom. ii. p. 83 5—843. Zona» 
ras, tom. ii. p. 281—284. Nicephorus Bryennius, 1. i. p. 25—32. 
Glycas, p 325—327, Conſtantine Manaſſes, p. 134. Elmacin, 
Hiſt. Saracen. p. 343, 244. Abulpharag Dynaſt. p. 227. d' Her- 
belot, p. 102, 103. de Guignes, tom, iii. p. 207-211. Beſides 
my old acquaintance Elmacin and Abulpharagius, the hiſtorian of 


the Huns has conſulted Abulfeda, and his epitomizer Benſchounah, 


a Chronicle of the Caliphs, by Soyouthi, win of Egypt 
and Novairi of Africa. 


r 
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e great king 
was retarded by the governor of Berzem; and 
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verely repr oached his obſtinate folly ; and the 


inſolent replies of the rebel provoked a ſen- 


tence, that he ſhould be faſtened to four 


ſtakes and left to expire in that painful fitua- 


tion. At this command the deſperate Cariz- 

mian, drawing a dagger, ruſhed headlong to- 
wards the throne : the guards raiſed their bat- 
tle-axes; their zeal was checked by Alp Arſlan, 
the moſt ſkilful archer of the age; he drew 


his bow, but his foot flipped, the arrow glan- 


ced aſide, and he received in his breaſt the 


dagger of Joſeph, who was inſtantly cut in 


pieces. The wound was mortal; and the 
_ Turkiſh prince bequeathed a dying admoniti- 
on to the pride of kings. In my youth,” 
„ ſaid Alp Arſlan, Iwas adviſed by a ſage, to 


.-Y 


humble myſelf before God ; to diſtruſt my 


own ſtrength; and never to deſpiſe the 
„ contemptible foe. I have neglected 


* theſe leſſons; and my neglect has been de- 


N ſervedly puniſhed. Yeſterday, as from an 


* eminence I beheld the numbers, the diſci- 


< pline, and the ſpirit, of my armies, the 


« earth ſeemed to tremble under my feet ; 


© andTIfaidin my heart, ſurely thou art the 
king of the world, the greateſt and moſt in- 
_& vincible of warriors. Theſe armies are no 
longer mine; and in the confidence of my 

* perſonal ſtrength, I now fall by the hand of 


« an aſſaſſin (39).” Alp Arſlan poſſeſſed the 


virtues of a Turk and a Muſulman ; his voice 
and ſtature commanded the reverence of man- 


'Y 2 kind ; 


(39) This intereſting death i is told by d'Herbelot (p. 103, 104- 3 


and M. de Guignes (tom. iii, p. 212, 213.), from their Oriental 


writers; but neither of them have transfuſed the ſpirit of Elwacin 
(Hift Saracen, p. 344 345 ) 


* 


Shah, 
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kind; his face was ſhaded with long whiſkers ; 
and his ample turban was faſhioned in the 
{ſhape of a crown. The remains of the ſultan 
were depolited in the tomb of the Seljukian 
dynaſty ; and the paſſenger might read and 
meditate this uſeful inſcription (40): © O vx 
*© WHO HAVE SEEN THE GLORY OF ALP ARS- 
* LAN EXALTED TO THE HEAVENS, REPAIR 
% To MARU, AND YOU WILL BEHOLD IT BU- 
& RIED IN THE DUST!” The annihilation of 


the inſcription, and the tomb itſelf, more for- 


_cibly proclaims the Inſtability of human great- 


Reign and 


proſperity 
of Malek 


A. D. 


1072-1092. 


neſs. 

During the life of Alp Arſlan, his eldeſt ſon 
had been acknowledged as the future ſultan 
of the Turks. On his father's death, the in- 
heritance was diſputed by an uncle, a couſin, 
and a brother : they drew their ſcymetars, 
and aſſembled their followers ; and the triple 
victory of Malek Shah (41) eſtabliſhed his own 
reputation and the right of primogeniture. 


In every age, and more eſpecially in Aſia, the 


thirſt of power has inſpired the ſame paſſions 
and occaſioned the ſame diſorders ; but, from 


the long ſeries of civil war, it would not be 


ealy to extract a ſentiment more pure and 


magnanimous than is contained in a ſaying of 


the Turkiſh prince. On the eve of the battle, 


he 


(40) A critic of high renown (the late Dr. c. Johnſon), who has ſe- 
verely ſcrutiniſed the epitaphs of Pope, might cavil in this ſublime 
inſcription at the words © repair to Mary,” fince the reader muſt 
already be at Maru before he could peruſe tlie inſcription. 

(41) The Bibliotheque Orientale has given the text of the reign 
of Malek (p. 542, 543, 544. 654, 055+) 3 and the Hiſtoire Gene- 
rale des Huns, tom. iii, p. 214—224. has added the uſual meaſure 
of repetition, emendation, and ſupplement. Without thoſe two 


learned Freachmen, I ſhould be blind iuaced in the Eaſtern world. 
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he performed his devotions at Thous, before 


the tomb of the Imam Riza. As the ſultan 
roſe from the ground, he aſked his vizir Ni- 


zam, who had knelt beſide him, what had 
been the object of his ſecret petition, © - that 


your arms may be crowned with victory,” 


was the prudent, and moſt probably the ſin- 


cere anſwer of the miniſter. © For my 


part,“ rephed the generous Malek, 1 
„ implored the Lord of hoſts, that he 
4 would take from me my life and crown, 
„if my brother be more worthy than myſelf 


to reign over the Moſlems.“ The favoura- 


ble judgment of heaven was ratified by 
the caliph; and for the firſt time, the ſacred 
title of commander of the faithful was com- 


municated to a Barbarian. But the Barbarian, 


by his perſonal merit, and the extent of his 
empire, was the greateſt prince of his age. 
After the ſettlement of Perſia and Syria, he 
marched at the head of innumerable armies, 
to atchieve the conqueſt of Turkeſtan, which 

had been undertaken by his father. In his 
paſſage of the Oxus the boatmen who had 
been employed in tranſporting ſome troops, 
complained, that their payment was aſſigned 
on the revenues of Antioch. The ſultan 


frowned at this prepoſterous choice; but he 


| ſmiled at the artful flattery of his vizir. © It 
+ was not to poſtpone their reward, that 1 


c ſelected theſe remote places, but to leave a 
memorial to poſterity, that under your 
« reign, Antioch and the Oxus were ſubject 


to the ſame ſovereign.” But this deſcrip- 
tion of his limits was unjuſt and parſimoni- 


ous ; beyond the Oxus, he reduced to his 
5 obedience 
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obedience the cities of Bochara, Carizme, and | 
Samarcand, and cruſhed each rebellious ſlave, 


or independent ſavage, who dared to reſiſt. 
Malek paſſed the Sihon or Jaxartes, the laſt 
boundary of Perſian civilization: the hords 
of Turkeſtan yielded to his ſupremacy ; his 
name was inferted on the coins, and in the 
prayers of Caſhgar, a Tartar kingdom on the 


extreme borders of China. From the Chi- 
neſe frontier, he ſtretched his immediate ju- 


riſdiction or feudatory ſway to the weſt and 
ſouth, as far as the mountains of Georgia, 


the neighbourhood of Conſtantinople, the 
holy city of Jeruſalem, and the ſpicy groves 


of Arabia Felix. Inſtead of refigning him- 


ſelf to the luxury of his Harem, the ſhepherd _ 
king, both in peace and war, was in action 

and in the field. By the perpetual motion 
of the royal camp, each province was ſuc- 
ceſſively bleſſed with his preſence; and he 


is ſaid to have perambulated twelve times 


the wide extent of his dominions, which 
ſurpaſſed the Afaatic reign of Cyrus and the 
caliphs. Of theſe expeditions, the moſt pi- 
ous and ſplendid was the pilgrimage of 
Mecca : the freedom and ſafety of the cara- 


vans were protected by his arms; the citizens 
and pilgrims were enriched by the profuſion 


of his alms; and the deſert was cheared by 
the places of relief and refreſhment, which 
he inſtituted for the uſe of his brethren. 


Hunting was the pleaſure, and even the paſ- 


fron, of the ſultan, and his train conſiſted of 


forty- ſeven thouſand horſes; but after the 
maſſacre of a Turkiſh chace, for each piece of 


game, he beſtowed a piece of gold on the 
Poor, a flight atonement, at the expence of 


the 
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the people, for the coſt and miſchief of the 
amuſement of kings. In the peaceful proſ- 
perity of his reign, the cities of Aſia were 


adorned with palaces and hoſpitals, with 


moſchs and colleges ; few departed from his 


Divan without reward, and none without 
Juſtice. The language and literature of Perſia 


revived under the houſe of Seljuk (42); and 


if Malek emulated the liberality of a Turk leſs 
potent than himſelf (43), his palace might 
reſound with the ſongs of an hundred poets. 


The ſultan beſtowed a more ſerious and learn- 
ed care on the reformation of the calendar, 
which was effected by a gencral aflembiy of 
the aſtronomers of the Eaſt. By a law of the 


_ prophet, the Moſlems are confined to the ir- 

regular courſe of the lunar months; in Per- 
ſia, ſince the age of Zoroaſter, the revolution 
of the ſun has been known and celebrated as 


an annual feſtival (44); but after the fall of 
the Magian empire, the intercalation had been 


neglected; the fractions of minutes and hours 
were multiplied into days; and the date of 
the Spring was removed from the ſign of 


Aries to that of Piſces. The reign of Malek 


Was illuſtrated by the Gelalzan era ; and all 


errors, either paſt or future, were corrected 
by 


(42) See an excellent diſcourſe at the end of Sir William Jones's 
Hiſtory of Nadir Shah, and the articles of the poets, Amak, An- 
vari, Raſchidi, &c. in the Bibliotheque Orientale. 

(43) His name was Kheder Khan, Four bags were placed round 


his ſopha, and as he liſtened to the ſong, he caſt handfuls of gold 
and ſilver to the poets (d'Herbelot, p. 107.). All this may be true; 
but I do not underſtand how he could reign in Tranſoxiana in the 
time of Malek Shah, and much leſs how Kheder could ſurpaſs him 


in power and pomp. I ſuſpect that the beginning, not the end, of 
the xith century, is the true æra of his reign, 
(44) See Chardin, Voyages en Perle, tom. ii. P. 235 
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by a computation of time, which ſurpaſſes 
the julian, and approaches the accuracy of 


the Gregorian, ſtyle (45). 


In a period when Europe was plunged i in 
the deepeſt Barbaciim, the light and ſplen- 


dour of Aſia may be aſcribed to the docility 


rather than the knowledge or the Turkiſh 


conquerors. An ample ſhare of their wiſdom 


and virtue is due to a Perſian vizir, who rul- 


ed the empire under the reigns of Ah Arilan 


and his ſon. Nizam, one of the ment illuſ- 


trious miniſters of the Faſt, was honoured 
by the caliph as an oracle of religion aud {ci- 


ence ; he was truſted by the ſultan as the 


 Hithful vicegerent of his power and j..£ice. 


After an adminiſtration of thirty years, te 
fame of the vizir, his wealth, and even his 


ſervices, were transformed into crimes. He 


was overthrown by the inſidious arts > a 
woman and a rival; 1 his fall was haſtened 
by a raſh declaration, that his cap and ink- 

horn, the badges of his oflice, were connected 


by the divine decree with the throne and dia- 
dem of the ſultan. At the age of ninety- 
three years, the venerable ſtateſman was diſ- 


miſled by his maſter, accuſed by his enemies, 


and murdered by a fanatic : the laſt words of 
Nizam atteſted his innocence, and the re- 


mainder of Malek's life was ſhort and inglo- 


rious. From Iſpahan, the ſcene of this diſ- 
graceful tranſaction, the ſultan moved to Bag- 


dad | 


(45 The Gelalæan æra (Gelaleddin, Glory of the Faith, was one 


of the names or titles of Malek Shah) is fixed to the 15th of March, 
A. H. 471, A. D. 1079. Dr. Hyde bis produced the original teſti- 
monies of the Perſians and Arabians (de Religione veterum Perlg- 
rum, c. 16. oP: 200-211.) 
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dad with the deſign of tranſplanting the ca- 

liph, and of fixing his own reſidence in the 
capital of the Moſlem world. The feeble 
ſucceſſor of Mahomet obtained a reſpite of 
ten days; and before the expiration of the 


term, the Barbarian was ſummoned by the 


angel of death. His ambaſſadors at Conſtan- 
tinople had aſked in marriage a Roman prin- 


ceſs ; but the propoſal was decently eluded ; 
and the daughter of Alexius, who might 


herſelf have been the victim, expreſſes her 
abhorrence of this unnatural conjunction (46). 
The daughter of the ſultan was beſtowed on 
the caliph Moctadi, with the imperious con- 
dition, that, renouncing the ſociety of his 
wives and concubines, he ſhould for ever con- 
tne himſelf to this honourable alliance. 
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The greatneſs and unity of the Turkiſh Diviſion of 
empire expired in the perſon of Malek Shah. the Scljuki- 


civil wars, the treaty which reconciled the 


ſurviving candidates confirmed a laſting ſepa- 
ration in the Perſian dynaſty, the eldeſt and 
principal branch of the houſe of Seljuk. 


The three younger dynaſties were thoſe of 


Kerman, of Syria, and of Roum : the firſt of 
theſe commanded an extenſive, though ob- 
{cure (47), dominion on the ſhores of the 
8 e Indian 


(46) She ſpeaks of this Perfian royalty as ama>n; vH DaH ep 
7::%;, Anna Comnena was only nine years old at the end of the 


reign of Malek Shah (A. D. 1092), and when the ſpeaks of his aſſaſ- 


ſination, ſhe confounds the ſultan with the vizir (Alexias, I. vi. p. 
177, 178.) | 


(47) So obſcure, that the induſtry of M. de Guignes could only 


2opy (rom, i. P. 244. tow, iii. part i. p. 209, Kc.) W. e 


an empire. 


His vacant throne was diſputed by his bro- 
ther and his four ſons; and, after a ſeries of 
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Indian ocean (48) : the ſecond expelled the 
Arabian princes of Aleppo and Damaſcus ; 
and the third, our pecuhar care, invaded the 


Roman provinces of Aſia Minor. The gene- 


rous policy of Malek contributed to their 
elevation; he allowed the princes of his 


blood, even thoſe whom he had vanquiſhed 
in the field to ſeek new kingdoms worthy of 
their ambition; nor was he difpleaſed that 
they ſhouid draw away the more ardent ſpi- 


rits, who might have diſt urbed the tranquil- 


lity of his reign. As the ſupreme head of his 
family and nation, the great ſultan of Perſia 
commanded the obedience and tribute of his 
royal brethren: the thrones of Kerman and 


Nice, of Aleppo and Damaſcus; the Atabeks, 
and emirs of Syria and Meſopotamia, erected 


their ſtandards under the ſhadow of his ſcep- 
tre (49); and the hords of Turkmans over- 


{ſpread the plains of the weſtern Aſia. After 
the death of Malek, the bands of union and 


ſubordination were relaxed and finally dif- 
ſolved: the indulgence of the houfe of Sel- 
juk inveſted their flaves with the inheritance 


of kingdoms ; ; and, in the Oriental ſtyle, a 


crowd of Princes aroſe from the duſt of their 


feet Go). 
A prince 
ther liſt, of the Seljukides of Kerman, in Bibliotheque Orientale. 


They were extinguiſhed before the end of the xiith century. 
(48) Tavernier, perhaps the only traveller who has viſited Ker- 


| man, deſcribes the capital as a great ruinous village, twenty-five 


days journey from Iſpahan, and twenty-ſeven from Ormus, in the 
midit of a fertile Ay (Voyages en Turquie et en Perle, p. 107. 


| mo 


(40) It appears from Anna Comncna, that the Turks of Aſia 
Minor obeyed the ſignet and chiauſs of the great ſultan (Alexias, 1. 


vi. p. 170.) ; and that the two ſons of Soliman were detained in his 
court (p. 180.) 


(50) Tliis expreſſion i is quoted by Petit de la Croix (Vi ie de Gengil- 
can, p. 161 ), from fome poet, moſt probably a Perſian, | 
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and Anna Comticna (Alexias, p. 91, 92, Kc. 168, &c.). 
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A prince of the royal line, Cutulmiſh, the 
fon of Izrail, the ſon of Sehuk, had fallen in 


ITS 


Conqueſt of 
Aſia Minor 


a battle againſt Alp Arſlan; and the humane = Be 


victor had dropt a tear over his grave. His 


five ſons, ſtrong in arms, ambitious of power, 
and eager for revenge, unſheathed their ſcy- 
metars againſt the fon of Alp Arſlan. The 


two armies expected the ſignal, when the ca- 
ph, forgetful of the majeſty which ſecluded 


0 
Turks, by 
A. D. 1074 
— 1084. 


him from vulgar eyes, interpoſed his venera- 5 
ble mediation. © Inftead of ſhedding the 
blood of your brethren, your brethren both 


holy war againſt the Greeks, the enemies of 


God and his apoſtle.” They liſtened to his 
voice; the ſultan embraced his rebellious 
kinſmen; and the eldeſt, the valiant Soliman, 


in deſcent and faith, unite your forces in an 


accepted the royal ſtandard, which gave him 


the free conqueſt and hereditary command of 
the provinces of the Roman empire, from 
Arzeroum to Conitantinople, and the un- 


known regions of the Weſt (51). Accom- 


panied by his four brothers, he paſſed the 
Euphrates : the Turkiſh camp was ſoon ſeat— 


ed in the neighbourhood of Kutaieh in Phry- 


gia; and his flying cavalry laid waſte the 


country as far as the Helleſpont and the Black 


Sea. Since the decline of the empire, the 


peninſula of Aſia Minor had been expoſed to 


the tranſient, though deſtructive, inroads of 


the 


{ 57) On the conqueſt of Aſia Minor, M. de Guignes has derived 
no aſſiſtance from the Turkifh or Arabian writers. who produce a 
naked liſt of the Seljukides of Roum. The Greeks are unwillng to 


expoſe their ſhame, and we mult extort ſome hints from Scylitzes 


(p. 860. 863.), Nicephorus Bryennius (p. 88. 91, 92, &c. 103, 104.) 


. 
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plored the aid of the ſultan: Meliſſenus, in 
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the Perſians and Saracens ; but the fruits of a 
laſting conqueſt were reſerved for the Turkiſh 


ſultan ; and his arms were introduced by the 


Greeks, who aſpired to reign on the ruins 
of their country. Since the captivity of Ro- 
manus, ſix years the feeble ſon of Eudocia 
had trembled under the weight of the Impe- 
rial crown, till the provinces of the Eaſt and 
Weſt were loſt in the ſame month by a double 
_ rebellion: of either chief Nicephorus was the 
common name ; but the ſurnames of Bryen- 


nius and Botoniates diſtinguiſh the European 


and Aſiatic candidates. Their reaſons, or ra- 


ther their promiſes, were weighed in the di- 
van; and, after ſome heſitation, Soliman de- 


| dared himſelf in favour of Botoniates, open- 


ed a free paſlage to his troops in their march 


from Antioch to Nice, and joined the banner 
of the creſcent to that of the croſs. After 
his ally had aſcended the throne of Conſtan- 
tinople, the ſultan was hoſpitably entertained | 


in the ſuburb of Chryſopolis or Scutari ; and 
a body of two thouſand Turks was tranſport- 
ed into Europe, to whoſe dexterity and cou- 


rage the new emperor was indebted for the 


deteat and captivity of his rival Bryen- 
nius. But the conqueſt of Europe was dearly 
purchaſed by the ſacrifice of Aſia : Conſtanti- 
nople was deprived of the obedience and re- 
venue of the provinces beyond the Boſphorus 
and Helleſpont; and the regular progreſs of 
the Turks, who fortified the pailes of the 


rivers and mountains, left not a hope of their 


retreat or expulſion. Another candidate im- 


his 
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Ids purple robes and red buſkins, attended 


the motions of the Turkiſh camp; and the 
deſponding cities were tempted by the ſum-_ 


mons of a Roman prince, who immediately 
ſurrendered them into the hands of the Barba- 
rians. Theſe acquiſitions were confirmed by a 
treaty of peace with the emperor Alexius: his 


fear of Robert compelled him to ſeek the 


_ friendſhip of Soliman ; and it was not till 


after the ſultan's death that he extended as 
far as Nicomedia, about ſixty miles from 


Conſtantinople, the eaſtern boundary of the 
Roman world. Trebizond alone, defended 


on either ſide by the ſea and mountains, pre- 


ſerved at the extremity of the Euxine the an- 


cient character of a Greek colony, and the 


future deſtiny of a Chriſtian empire. 


Since the firſt conqueſts of the caliphs, the The Selju- 


eſtabliſhment of the Turks in Anatolia or Aſia kin bag. 


dom of 
Roum. 


Minor was the moſt deplorable loſs which the 
church and empire dad ſuſtained. By the 
propagation of the Moſlem faith, Soliman de- 
{ſerved the name of Gaz), a holy champion; 

and his new kingdom, of the Romans, or of 


 Roum, was added to the tables of Oriental 


geography. It is deſcribed as extending from 
the Euphrates to Conſtantinople, from the 
Black Sea to the confines of Syria; pregnant 


with mines of filver and iron, of hin and 


copper, fruitful in corn and wine, and pro- 


duchve of cattle and excellent horſes (52). 


The 


52 Such i is the deſcription of Roum by Hairon the Armenian 


_ whoſe Tartar hiſtory may be found in the collections of aamutis 
and Bergeron, (See Abulfzda, Ceograph, climat, Xvii. P. 401— 
305.) | 
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The wealth of Lydia, the arts of the Greeks, 
the ſplendour of the Auguſtan age, exiſted 
only in books and ruins, which were equally 
obſcure in the eyes of the Scythian conque- 
rors. Yet, in the preſent decay, Anatolia 
{till contains ſome wealthy and populous ci- 
ties; and, under the Byzantine empire, they 
were far more flouriſhing in numbers, ſize, 
and opulence. By the choice of the ſultan, 
Nice, the metropolis of Bithynia, was prefer- 
red for his palace and fortreſs : the ſeat of the 
Seljukian dynaſty of Roum was planted one 


hundred miles from Conſtantinople ; and the 


| divinity of Chriſt was denied and derided 
in the ſame temple in which it had been pro- 
- nounced by the firſt general ſynod of the Ca- 
tholics. The unity of God, and the miſſion 
of Mahomet, were preached in the moſchs; 


the Arabian learning was taught 1 in the ſchools ; 


the Cadhis judged according to the law of the 
Koran; the Turkiſh manners and language 
prevailed i in the cities; and Turkman camps 
were ſcattered over the plains and mountains 
of Anatolia. On the hard conditions of tri- 
bute and ſervitude, the Greek Chriſtians might 
enjoy the exerciſe of their religion; but their 
moſt holy churches were profaned; their 
prieſts and bulliops Were inſulted (5 3); ; they 
were 


1.33) Dicit eos quendam abuſione Sodomitica intervertiſſe epiſco» 
pum (Guibert, Abbat. Hiſt. Hieroſol. 1. i. p. 468.) . It is odd 
enough, that we ſhould find a parallel paſſage of the ſame People i in 
the preſent age. © Il n'eſt point d'horreur que ces Turcs n'ayent 
« commis, et ſemblables aux ſoldats effrenes, qui dans le fac d'une 
ville non contens de diſpoſer de tout à leur gre pretendent encore 
aux ſucces les moins deſirables. Quelque Sipahis ont porte leurs 
5 | | © attentats 
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were compelled to ſuffer the triumph of the 
Pagans, and the apoſtacy of their brethren ; 
many thouſand children were marked by the 
knife of circumciſion; and many thouſand 
captives were devoted to the ſervice or the 
pleaſures of their maſters (54). After the loſs 
of Aſia, Antioch ſtill maintained her primi- 
tive allegiance to Chriſt and Cxſar ; but the 
ſolitary province was feparatcd from all Ro- 
man aid, and {ſurrounded on all ſides by the 
Mahometan powers. The deſpair of Philaretus 
the governor prepared the ſacrifice of his reli- 


gion and loyalty, had not his guilt been pre- 


vented by his ſon, who haſtened to the Nicene 
palace, and offered to deliver this valuable 
prize into the hands of Soliman. The ambi- 
tious ſultan mounted on horſeback, and in 
twelve nights (for he repoſed in the day) per- 


formed a march of fix hundred miles. An- 


tioch was oppreſſed by the ſpeed and ſecrecy 
of his enterpriſe; and the dependent cities, 
as far as Laodicea and the conſines of Aleppo 
(55), obeyed the example of the metropolis. 


From Laodicea to the Thracian Boſphorus, or 


arm of St. George, the conqueſts and reign of 
Soliman 


& attentats ſur la perſonne du vieux rabbi de la ſynagogue, et celle 


« de PArcheveque Grec.“ (Memoires du Baron de Tott, tom, ii. 
5. 193). = 


( <a) The emperor, or abbot, deſcribe the ſcenes of a Turkiſh 
camp as if they had been preſent, Matres correptz in conſpectũ fi- 
liarum multipliciter repetitis diverſorum coitibus vexabantur (is that 


the true reading ?); cum filiæ aſſiſtentes carmina præcinere ſaltando 


cogerentur, Mox eadem paſo ad filias, &c. 
(55) See Antioch, and the death of Soliman, in Anna Commena 
(Alexias, I. vi. p. 168, 169.), with che notes of Ducange. 
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Soliman extended thirty days journey in length, 
and in breadth about ten or fifteen, between 


the rocks of Lycia and the Black Sea (56). 


The "Turkiſh ignorance of navigation protect- 


ed, for a while, the inglorious ſafety of the 
emperor; but no ſooner had a fleet of two 


hundred ſhips been conſtructed by the hands 


of the captive Grecks, than Alexius trembled 


behind the walls of his capital. His plaintive 
epiſtles were diſperſed over Europe, to excite 
the compaſſion of the Latins, and to paint the 


danger, the weakneſs, and the riches, of the 
city of Conſtantine (57). 


But the moſt intereſting con queſt of the 
Seljukian Turks, was that of Jeruſalem (58), 
which ſoon became the theatre of nations. In 


2 their capitulation with Omar, the inhabitants 
6351099. 


had ſtipulated the aſſurance of their religion 
and property; but the articles were interpret- 
ed by a maſter againſt whom 1t was dangerous 
to diſpute; and in the four hundred years of 
the reign of the caliphs, the political climate 
of Jerufalem was expoſed to the viciſſitudes 


of 


(56) Wiltam of Tyre (J. i. c. 9, 10, p. 625.) gives the moſt au- 
thentic and deplorable account of theie Turk Ill conqueſts. 

(57) In his epitiie to the count of Flanders, Alexius ſeems to fall 
too low beneath his charadter and dignity : yet it is approved by Du- 
cange (Not, ad Alexiad, p. 335, &c.), and paraphraſed by the ab- 
bot Guibert, a contemporary hiftorian, - The Greek text no longer 
Exills ; and each tranſlator and feribe might ſay with Guibert (b. 
475%, verdis veſtit a meis, a privilege of moſt indefinite latitude, 

(58) Our beſt fund for the hiſtory of Jeruſalem from Heraclivs to 
the cruſades, is contained in two large and original paſſages of William 
Archbiſhop of Tyre (J. i. c. 1—10, l. xviii.c, 5, 6), the principal 
author of the Geſta Dei per Francos. M. de Guignes has compoſed 
a very learned Memoire ſur le Commerce des Frangois dans le Levant 
avant les Croiſades, &c, (Mem. de! Acitenie des Inſcriptions, tom, 


XXXVIi. p- 467 — 500. ). 
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of ſtorms and ſunſhine (59). By the encreaſe 
of proſelytes and population, the Mahometans 
might excuſe their uſurpation of three- 
fourths of the city: but a peculiar quarter was 
reſerved for the patriarch with his clergy and 
people; a tribute of two pieces of gold was 


the price of protection; and the ſepulchre of 


Chriſt, with the church of the Reſur rection, 

Was ſtill left in the hands of his votaries. Of 
theſe votaries, the moſt numerous and reſ- 
pectable portion were ſtrangers to Jeruſalem: 


the pilgrimages to the Holy Land had been ſti- 


mulated, rather than ſuppreſſed, by the con- 
gqueſt of the Arabs; and the enthuſiaſm which 
had always prompted theſe perilous journies, 
was nouriſhed by the congenial paſſions of 
grief and indignation. A crowd of pilgrims 
from the Eaſt and Weſt continued to viſit the 
holy ſepulchre, and the adjacent ſanctuaries, 
more eſpecially at the feſtival of Eaſter ; and 
the Greeks and Latins, the Neſtorians and Ja- 
Cobites, the Copts and Abyſſinians, the Ar- 


menians and Georgians, maintained the cha- 


5 pels, the clergy, and the poor of their reſpec- 
tive communions. The harmony of prayer 
in ſo many various tongues, the worſhip of ſo 


many nations in the common temple of their 


religion, might have afforded a ſpectacle of 


edification and peace ; but the zeal of the 
Vol. X. 7. Chriſtian 


(59) Secundum Dominorum diſpoſitionem plerumque locida ple- 


rumque nubila recepit intervalla, et ægrotantium more temporum 
præſentium gravabatur aut reſpirabat qualitate (I. i. e. 3. P. 536. 


The latinity of William of Tyre is by no means contemptible : but 


in his account of 490 years, from the loſs to the recoyery of Jerula- 


denne he exceeds rhe true account by thirty years, 
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| Chriſtian ſects was embittered by hatred and 


revenge; and in the kingdom of a ſuffering _ 
Meſſiah, who had pardoned his enemies, they 
aſpired to command and perſecute their ſpiri- 
tual brethren. The pre-eminence was aſſert- 
ed by the ſpirit and numbers of the Franks; 
and the greatneſs of Charlemagne (60) pro- 
tected both the Latin pilgrims, and the catho- 


lics of the Eaſt. The poverty of Carthage, 
Alexandria, and Jeruſalem, were relieved by 
the alms of that pious emperor; and many 


monaſteries of Paleſtine were founded or re- 
ſtored by his liberal devotion. Harun Al- 


raſhid, the greateſt of the Abbaſſides, eſteemed 


in his Chriſtian brother a fimilar ſupremacy 
of genius and power: their friendſhip was 


cemented by a frequent intercourſe of gifts 
and embaſſies; and the caliph, without re- 


figning the ſubſtantial dominion, preſented 
the emperor with the keys, of the holy 
ſepulchre, and perhaps of the city of Je- 
ruſalem. In the decline of the Carlovin- 
gian monarchy, the republic of Amalphi pro- 
moted the intereſt of trade and religion in the 


Eaſt. Her veſſels tranſported the Latin pil- 


grims to the coaſts of Egypt and Paleſtine, 


and deſerved, by their uſeful imports, the fa- 
vour and alliance of the Fatimite caliphs (61): 
1 


(bo) For the tranſactiops of Charlemagne with the Holy Land, 
fee Eginhard (de Vita Caroli Magni, c. 16. p. 79 $2.), Conſtantine 
Porphyrogenitus (de Adminiſtratione Imperii, J. ii, c. 26. p. $0, ) | 
and Pagi (Critica, tom. iii. A. D. 800, N 13, 14, 15.) 

(61) The caliph granted his privileges, Amalphitanis viris amicis 
et utilium intioductoribus (Geſta Dei, p. 934). The trade of Ve- 
nice to Egypt and Paleſtine cannot produce ſo old a title, unleſs we 
adopt the laughable anden of a Frenchman who miſtook the 

| two 
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an annual fair was inſtituted on mount Calvary; 
and the Italian merchants founded the con- 


vent and hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem, the 
cradle of the monaſtic and military order, 


which has ſince reigned in the iſles of Rhodes 


and of Malta. Had the Chriſtian pilgrims 
been content to revere the tomb of a prophet, 
the diſciples of Mahomet, inſtead of blaming, 
would have imitated, their piety : but theſe 
rigid Unitarians were ſcandaliſed by a worſhip 
which repreſents the birth, death, and refur- 
rection, of a God ; the Catholic images were 
branded with the name of idols; and the 
Moſlems ſmiled with indignation (62) at the 


miraculous flame, Which was kindled on the 


eve of Faſter in the holy ſepulchre (63). This 
pious fraud, firſt deviſed in the ninth centu- 
ry (64), was devoutly cheriſhed by the Latin 
cruſaders, and is annually repeated by the 


clergy of the Greek, Armenian, and Coptic 


ſects (65), Who impoſe on the credulous ſpec- 


2 2 tators 


two factions of the circus (Veneti et t Prafini) for the Venetians and 
Parifians, 


(62) An Abb e of Jeruſalem (apud Aſſeman. Bibliot. 
Orient, tom. i. p. 628. tom, iv. p. 368.) atteſts the unbelicf of the 
caliph and the hiſtorian; yet Cantacuzene preſumes to appeal to the 
Mahometans themſelves for the truth of this perpetual miracle. 


(63) In his Diſſertations on Eccleſiaſtical Riſtory, the learned 


Moſheim has ſeparately diſcuſſed this pretended miracle (tom. ii, p. 
214 —306.), de lumine ſancti ſepulchri, | 

(64) William of Malmfbury (I. iv. c. 2. p. 209.) quotes the Itinerary 
of the monk Bernard, an eye-witneſs, who vilited Jeruſalem A. D. 
870. The miracle is confirmed by an other pilgrim ſome years ol- 


der; and Moſheim aſcribes the invention to the Franks, ſoon after | 


the deceaſe of Charlemagne. 
(65) Our travellers, Sandys (p. 134), Thevenot (p. 62I—627.), 


Maundrell (p. 94, 95-), deſcribe this extravagant farce, The Ca- 


tholics are puzzled to decide, wher the miracle ended, and the trick 
began, | | 
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tators (66) for their own benefit, and that of 
their tyrants. In every age, a principle of 


toleration has been fortified by a ſenſe of in- 


Buder * 


Fatimite 

caliphs, 
Ai: Is 

969— 1076, 


tereſt ; and the revenue of the prince and his 


emir was encreaſed each year, by the ex- 
pence and tribute of ſo many thouſand ſtran- 
ers. 


The revolution which transferred the ſcep- 


tre from the Abbaſſides to the Fatimites was a 


benefit, rather than an injury, to the Holy ; 
Land. A ſovereign, reſident in Egypt, was 
more ſenſible of the importance of Chriſtian 


trade; and the emirs of Paleſtine were leſs 


remote from the juſtice and power of the 


' throne. But the third of theſe Fatimite caliphs 


was the famous Hakem (67), a frantic youth, 


who was delivered by his impiety and deſpo- 
tiſm from the fear either of God or man; and 


whoſe reign was a wild mixture of vice and 


folly. Regardleſs of the moſt ancient cuſtoms. 


of Egypt, he impoſed on the women an abſo- 


lute confinement : the reſtraint excited the 


clamours of both ſexes; their clamours pro- 


voked his fury; a part of Old Cairo was de- 


livered to the flames; and the guards and ci- 
tizens were engaged many days in 2 bloody 


conflict. At firſt the rs 2 declared himſelf a 
zealous 


(66) The Orientals e confeſs the fraud, and plead 2 | 
ſity and cdification (Memoires du Chevalier d'Arvieux, tom. ii. p. 
I 40. Joſeph, Abudacni, Hiſt. Copt. c. 29.) ; but I will not attempt, 
with Moſheim, to explain the mode, Our travellers have failed with 
the blood of St. Januarius at Naples. 

(67) See d'Herbelot ( Bibliot. Orientale, p,411.), Sada (Hilt. 
Patriarch Alex. p. 390. 397. 400, 401.), Elmacin (Hitt, Saracen. p. 
321—323.) and Marei (p. 384—386.), an hiſtorian of Egypt, tran- 


{lated by Reiſke from Arabic into German, and verbally interpreted 
to nic by a friend. 
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zealous Muſulman, the founder or benefactor 
of moſchs and colleges : twelve hundred and 


ninety copies of the Koran were tranſcribed at 


his expence in letters of gold; and his edict 
extirpated the vineyards of the upper Egypt. 
But his vanity was ſoon flattered by the hope 


of introducing a new religion; he aſpired 
above the fame of a prophet, and ſtyled him- 
felt the viſible image of the moſt high God, 
who, after nine apparitions on earth, was at 
length manifeſt in his royal perſon. At the 


name of Hakem, the lord of the living and the 
dead, every knce was bent in religious adora- 


tion: his myſteries were performed on a moun- 


tain near Cairo: ſixteen thouſand converts 
had ſigned his profeſſion of faith; and at the 
preſent hour, a free and warlike people, the 


Druſes of mount Libanus, are perſuaded of 


the life and divinity of a madman and ty- 


rant (68). In his divine character, Hakem 
hated the ſews and Chriſtians, as the ſervants 
of his rivals: while ſome remains of prejudice 
or prudence {till pleaded in favour of the las- 
of Mahomet, Both in Egypt and Paleſtine, 


his cruel and wanton perſecution made ſome 
martyrs and many apoſtates: the common 
rights, and ſpecial privileges of the ſectaries 


were equally diſregarded; and a general inter- 
dict was laid on the devotion of ſtrangers and 
18 natives 


(68) The religion of the Druſes is concealed by their ignorance and 
hypocriſy, [heir ſecret doctrines are confined to the elect who pro- 
feſs a contemplative life; and the vulgar Druſes, the moſt indiffer- 


ent of men, occaſionally conform to the worſhip of the Mahometans 
and Chriſtians of their neighbourhood, The little that is, or de- 


| ſerves to be, known, may be ſeen in the induſtrious Niebuhr 
(Voyages, tom. ii. p. 354=357.), and the ſecond volume of the res. 
cent and inſtryu#tive Travels of M. de Volney. | 
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Sacrilege of Hatives. The temple of the Chriſtian world, 


Hakem, 
A.D. 1009, 


the church of the reſurrection, was demoliſh- 
ed to its foundations ; the luminous prodigy 
of Eaſter was interrupted, and much profane 


labour was exhauſted to deſtroy the cave in the 
rock which properly conſtitutes the holy ſe- 


pulchre. At the report of this ſacrilege, the 


nations of Europe were aſtoniſhed and afflict- 


ed : but inſtead of arming in the defence of 


the Holy Land, they contented themſelves 


with burning, or baniſhing, the Jews, as the 
ſecret adviſers of the impious Barbarian (69). 
Yet the calamities of Jeruſalem were in fome 


meaſure alleviated by the inconſtancy or re- 
pentance of Hakem himſelf; and the royal 


mandate was ſealed for the reſlitution of the 
churches, when the tyrant was afſaſſinated by 


the emiſſaries of his ſiſter. The ſucceeding ca- 


liphs reſumed the maxims of religion and po- 
licy; a free toleration was again granted; 
with the pious aid of the emperor of Conſtan- : 


: tinople, the holy ſepulchre aroſe from its 
ruins; and, after a ſhort abſtinence, the pil- 


1ms returned with an encreaſe of appetite to 


"the | ſpiritual feaſt (50). In the ſea-voyage of 


Paleſtine, the dangers were frequent, and the 


opportunities rare: but the converſion of 


Hungary opened a fafe communication be- 
tween 


if 69) 1 See Glaber, I. iii. c. 7, and the annals of Baronius and Pagi, 
4. D. 1009.. | 
(70) Per idem tempus ex univerſo orbe tam innumerabilis multi- 


= tudo cœpit confluere ad ſepulchrum ſalvatoris Hieroſolymis, quantum 


nullus hominum prius ſperare poterat. Ordo inferioris 2 | 
mediocres. reges et comites ... . preſules,. . mulieres 
multæ nobiles cum paupertoribus . . .. . . Pluribus enim erat mentis 


deſiderium mori priuſquam ad propria reverterentur 8 I. iv. c. 


6. Bouquet, Hiſtorians of France, tom. x. p. 50. 
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tween between Germany and Greece. The Encreaſe of 
charity of St. Stephen, the apoſtle of his king- E mages, 
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: 0 * * Ll A, D. 1024. 
dom, relieved and conducted his itinerant &c. 


brethren (71); and from Belgrade to Anti- 
och, they traverſed fifteen hundred miles of a 
_ Chriſtian empire. Among the Franks, the 
_ zeal of pilgrimage prevailed beyond the exam- 
ple of former times; and the roads were co- 
vered with multitudes of either ſex, and of 
every rank, who profeſſed their contempt of 
life, ſo ſoon as they ſhould have kiſſed the 
tomb of their Redeemer. Princes and prelates 
abandoned the care of their dominions ; and 
the numbers of theſe pious caravans were a 
prelude to the armies which marched in the 
_ enſuing age under the banner of the croſs. 
About thirty years before the firſt cruſade, 
the archbiſhop of Mentz, with the biſhops of 
Utrecht, Bamberg, and Ratiſbon, undertook 
this laborious journey from the Rhine to the 
Jordan; and the multitude of their followers 
amounted to ſeven thouſand perſons. At 
Conſtantinople, they were hoſpitably enter- 
' tained by the emperor ; but the oftentation of 
their wealth provoked the aſſault of the wild 
Arabs ; they drew their {words with ſcrupu- 
lous reluctance, and ſuſtained a ſiege in the 
village of Capernaum, till they were reſcued 
by the venal protection of the Fatimite emir. 
After viſiting the holy places, they embarked. 
for Italy, but only a remnant of two thouſand 
arrived in ſafety in their native land. Ingul- 
„ phus, 


F (71) Glaber. I. iii, c. t. Katona (Hiſt. Critic. Regum Hungarix, 
tom. i. p. 394—3IT,), examines whether St. Stephen founded a mo- 
ualtery at Jeruſalem. | | 
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phus, a ſecretary of William the conqueror, 


was a companion of this pilgrimage : he ob- 


ſerves that they ſallied from Normandy, thir- 


ty ſtout and well-appointed horſemen ; but 


that they repaſſed the Alps, twenty miſerable 
palmers, with the ſtaff in their hand, and the 


wallet at their back (72). 


Criſt of After the defeat of the Romans, the tran- 


2 
by the 


4 5 


1076. 10 996 


quillity of the Fatimite caliphs was invaded by 
the Turks (73). One of the lieutenants of 
Malek Shah, Atſiz the Carizmian, marched 
into Syria at the head of a powerful army, and 
reduced Damaſcus by famine and the ſword. 
Hems, and the other cities of the province, 


acknowledged the caliph of Bagdad and the 


fultan of Perſia; and the victorious emir ad- 


vanced without reſiſtance to the banks of the 
Nile: the Fatimite was preparing to fly into 


the heart of Africa; but the negroes of his 


guard and the inhabitants of Cairo made a del. 


perate fally, and repulſed the Turk from the 


confines of Egypt. In his retreat, he indulg- 
ed the licence of {laughter and rapine: the 


judge and notaries of Jeruſalem were invited 


to his camp; and their execution was follow- 


ed by the maſſacre of three thouſand citizens. 
The cruelty or the defeat of Atſiz was ſoon pu- 

niſhed by the ſultan Toucuſh, the brother of 
Malek Shah, who, with a higher title and 


more formidable Powers aſſerted the domi- 
ion 


8 72) Baronius (A. D. 1064, No. 43—56.) has tranſcribed the 
greater part of the original narratives of nee, Marianus, and 
Lambertus. 

(73) See Elmacin (Hiſt. Saracen. p- 349, 350.), and Abulphara- 
gips (Dynaſt, p. 237. verſ. Pocock,), M. de Guignes (Hiſt, des 
Huns, tom. iii. part i. p. 215, 216.) adds the tetimaoncs, - or rather 
the names, of Abulfeda and Novairi. 
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nion of Syria and Paleſtine. The houſe of 
Seljuk reigned about twenty years in Jeruſa- 
lem (74); but the hereditary command of the 
holy city and territory was entruſted or aban- 
doned to the emir Ortok, the chief of a tribe 
of Turkmans, whoſe children, after their ex 
pulſion from Paleſtine, formed two dynaſties 
on the borders of Armenia and Aflyria (75). 
The Oriental Chriſtians and the Latin pilgrims 
deplored a revolution, which, inſtead of the 
regular government and old alliance of the ca- 
liphs, impoſed on their necks the iron yoke 
of the ſtrangers of the North (76). In his 
court and camp the great ſultan had adopted 


in ſome degree the arts and manners of Perſia; 


but the body of the Turkiſh nation, and more 
eſpecially the paſtoral tribes, ſtill breathed the 
fierceneſs of the deſert. From Nice to Jeruſa- 
lem, the weſtern countries of Aſia were a ſcene 
of foreign and domeſtic hoſtility; and the 
ſhepherds of Paleſtine, who held a precarious 
ſway on a doubtful frontier, had neither lei- 
ſure nor capacity to await the ſlow profits of 
commercial and religious freedom. The pil- 


grims 


(74) From the —— of Iſar Atſiz (A. D. 469, A. D. 1076), 


to the expulſion of the Ortokides (A. D. 1096). Vet William of 
Tyre (J. i. c. 6. p. 633.) afferts, that Jeruſalem was thirty-eight 


years in the hands of the 'Turks; and an Arabic chronicle, quoted 


by Pagi (tom. iv. p. 202. ), ſuppoſes that the city was reduced by a 


Carizmian general to the obedicuce ot the caliph of Bagdad, A. H. 


463, A. D. 1070. Theſe early dates are not very compatible with 
the general hiſtery of Aſia; and I am ſure, that as late as A. D. 
1064, the regnum Babylonicum (of Cairo) ſtill prevalied 4 in Paleſtine | 


(Baronius, A. D. 1064, No. 56.). 
75) De Guignes, Hift. des Huns. tom. i. p. 249252, 1 
(58) Willerm. Tyr. I. i. c. 8 p. 634. who ſtrives hard to magniſy 


the Chriſtian grievances. The Turks exacted an aureus from each 
pilgrim ! The caphar of the Franks is now fourteccu dollars: and Eu- | 


rope does not com plaig of this voluntary tax. 
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grims who, through innumerable perils, had 


reached the gates of Jeruſalem, were the vic- 


tims of private rapine or public oppreſſion, 
and often ſunk under the preſſure of famine 
and diſeaſe, before they were permitted to ſa- 
lute the holy ſepulchre. A ſpirit of native 
barbariſm, or recent zeal, prompted the Turk- 
mans to inſult the clergy of every ſect: the 


patriarch was dragged by the hair along the 
pavement, and caſt into a dungeon, to extort 


a ranſom from the ſympathy of his flock; and 


the divine worſhip in the church of the reſur- 
rection was often diſturbed by the ſavage 


rudeneſs of its maſters. The pathetic tale ex- 


cited the millions of the Weſt to march under 
the ſtandard of the croſs to the relief of the ho- 
ly land: and yet how trifling is the ſum of 


theſe accumulated evils, if compared with the 


ſingle act of the ſacrilege of Hakem, which had 


been ſo patiently endured by the Latin Chriſ- 
tians! A fſlighter provocation inflamed the 


more iraſcible temper of their deſcendants : 


a new ſpirit had ariſen of religious chivalry 


and papal dominion : a nerve was touched of 
exquiſite feeling; and the ſenſation vibrated 
410 the heart of Europe. 
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